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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


At least two groups are now intensively study- 
ing our foreign economic relations, which means 
for the most part our gifts to foreign peoples and 
our tariffs imposed upon the goods they would 
sell us. Precisely what these study groups will 
accomplish remains to be seen. Such organiza- 
tions often are used for various purposes——to find 
a justification for some course set in advance, to 
relieve the authorities of political pressures 
threatening to become unbearable, or to seek real 
solutions for problems which either politically or 
otherwise appear difficult. 


In any event, it is well that these subjects hav- 
ing to do with our economic relations with the re- 
mainder of the world have a good airing. There 
is great need for more caref * proces more dispas- 
sionate thought about all of them. Few subjects 
are more the victims of prejudice, concealed or 
semi-concealed self-interest, and of all sorts and 
varieties of misconceptions.. And, we might add, 
few are more bedeviled with politics. By all 
means let us have thorough, open-minded, realis- 
tic study of all aspects and facets of them. 

Let us, none of us, either the individuals 
selected to conduct these inquiries, the public of- 
ficials and legislators who have set the projects 
in motion or yet the rest of us who stand by and 
watch what is going on—let none of us lose the 
fact to sight that the terms of reference under 
which these bodies are working limit them to but 
a part of a situation which far transcends tariff 
rates and “unilateral transfers.” Failure on our 
part to take the entire setting into account could 
but lead to an unsatisfactory outcome. 

First of all, of course, we are unfortunately not 
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What Are They Doing to 
Our Money in Washington? 


By HERBERT M. BRATTERK 


Mr. Bratter calls attention to criticisms in Congress and 

elsewhere of the Administration’s money program. De- 

scribes Treasury’s reaction to this opposition. Reviews 

some of our monetary history and notes agitation for 

inflation in the 1930s as at present is “nothing new in 
Washington.” 


TV viewers, subscribers to the “Democratic Digest,” 
readers of the CIO’s publication and—above all— 
investors, bankers and other members of the financial 
community have lately become aware of the “to-do” in 
the Congress over interest rate pol- 
icies of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. Since Secretary George M. 
Humphrey took over the Treasury 
portfolio in the Eisenhower Cabinet 
and instituted the Republican “sound 
money” policy, interest rates have 
risen, the Government bond market 
has experienced some sharp declines 
and some leading Democrats have 
been making dire predictions as to 
what this is going-to do to business. 

The Administration’s money pro- 
gram, say its opponents, spells de- 
flation, depression, catastrophe. In 
Congress and elsewhere it is being 
described as sordid, cruel, damaging, 
economic murder. It is, say some 
Senators, a bankers’ policy, a policy designed to line Wall 
Street’s pockets at the expense of the rest of us. It is, 
we are told, part of the “Cadillac crusade”; the rich man 


against the little fellow; the city slicker against the 
farmer. 


The charges have a familiar ring. They recall the 
depression ‘thirties, when the Democrats drove the 
“money changers out of the temple” and put FDR in the 
White House. They recall the money debate of the early 
1920s, during the post-World War I deflation, as well, 
as earlier political fights over “the money question.” 


Herbert M. Bratter 
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The Coming Advance 
In Common Stocks 


By EDMUND W. TABELL 
General Partner, Walston & Co., Members N. Y. S. E. 


Market analyst believes market will continue in “consoli- 
dating period,” to be followed by dynamic phase of 
long-term advance which will surpass 1929 peaks and 
eventually achieve doubling of present D-J average. As 
bullish factors he lists: (1) Market’s technical posi- 
tion; (2) Its foundation of statistically-demonstrated 
value; (3) Nation’s tremendous further consumption 
potential; (4) Increase in money supply and shift in 
its control; ; (5) Increasing population, and (6) Favor- 
able policies of Republican Administration, including 
rational tax program. Expects market’s rise to be selec- 
tive, with growth stocks and investment favorites the 
early leaders, speculative cyclical issues joining in later. - 


With the various stock market averages recently 
reaching new low territory for the past two years, my 
title may seem to you a bit premature. However, I am 
not talking about tomorrow, next 
week or next month. I am talking 
about the next few years. I believe 
we are very near the start of a long- 
term advance in the price of com- 
mon stocks that will bring the vari- 
ous stock market averages consider- 
ably above the levels reached in 1929. 

Before this happens, there may be 
some further irregularity similar to 
what we have witnessed over the 
past two and a half years. Since 
February, 1951, the market has held 
in a broad trading area. In terms 
of the Dow-Jones Industrial aver- 
age, the range has been between 295 
high and 240 low. I expect the 
Industrial average to hold in this 
area for a further period of six to nine months. I see 
little reason to change my forecast made in January 
that 1953 would be a trading area between 300 high and 
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are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


GEORGE J. DeMARTINI 
Partner, Cohen, Simonson & Co., 
New York City 
Members. New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange 


Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp. 


Under date of Oct. 16, 1952, at 
which time the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Averages were selling at 
267.12, I wrote an article on Stand- 
ard Packaging 
recommend- 
ing its pur- 
chase. At that 
time Standard 
Packaging 
common stock 
was selling at 
12, and the 
preferred 
stock at 22. As 
of Sept. 30, 
1953, with the 
Dow Jones 
Averages at 
264.77, Stand- 
ard Packaging 
common is 
selling at 18, and preferred at 
26%. I still think Standard Pack- 
aging holds promise of being one 
of the most dynamic situations on 
either Exchange during the com- 
ing 18 months. 

Additionally, I believe that the 
common stock of Continental Avi- 
ation & Engineering Corporation 
offers comparable opportunity for 
appreciation over the near and 
intermediate term. As far as I 
know this is the only situation 
where a person can acquire par- 
ticipation directly in the jet en- 
gine field without having his com- 
mitment diluted excessively by 
extraneous, less promising, activi- 
ties. 

Continental Aviation & Engi- 
neering through its parent, Con- 
tinental Motors, has a sub-license 
for the production of the gas tur- 
bines developed by the Societe’ 
Turbomeca of Bordes, France, un- 
der the sponsorship of the French 
Air Ministry. These turbines range 
from 200 to 1700 horsepower and 
possess unusual characteristics 
which make them particularly 
adaptable for use in long range 
guided missiles, as well as in util- 
ity aircraft, helicopters, target and 
training planes, and many com- 
mercial applications. It is claimed 
that these jet motors have a power 
to weight ratio 100% more favor- 
able than is obtainable in piston 
engines and are unusually small 
in relation to the power generated. 


These turbines are designed not 
only for use in aircraft by trans- 
mission of power through conven- 
tional jet reaction, but also for 
use in both stationary and mobile 
applications as auxiliary power 
for turrets and guns or prime mo- 
tive power for rotary drilling 
equipment, air conditioning units, 
etc., by transmission of power 
through a shaft. 

The company is presently en- 
gaged in two major activities, re- 
search and development on both 
civilian and military projects, and 
the manufacture of the company’s 
“R-975”" 9 cylinder radial engine 
for military helicopters. This en- 
gine was developed from the basic 
engine that provided the motive 
power for the majority of all the 
medium tanks built during World 
War II. The company at the pres- 
ent time manufactures replace- 
ment parts which are sold to the 
Ordinance Department and the 
countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for the main- 
tenance of the tanks which are 
kept available for emergency use. 

The R-975 engine is currently 
used in Piasecki and Kaman heli- 
copters. The company is the sole 


George J. DeMartini 





source of engines for three models 
of the Piasecki helicopter ‘which 
has. met with outstanding success. 
A major redesign program has re- 
cently been completed which will 
increase the efficiency of the 
R-975 and step up its output from 
550 to 600 horsepower. 


The research division of the 
company has developed the 
groundwork for the future growth 
of the company. Tests have been 
completed indicating the efficacy 
of adding jet turbines as a supple- 
mental source of power for large 
commercial transport planes. 
Take-off performance can be sub- 
stantially improved at relatively 
low cost, providing an added safe- 
ty factor or additional load capac- 
ity. This should be especially in- 
teresting to the air-freight car- 
riers which are constantly seeking 
to improve their operating mar- 
Zins. 

It is understood that the com- 
pany has a substantial amount of 
unfilled orders and that full scale 
producticn on its jet engine is 
scheduled for early 1954. It is in- 
dicated that for the current fiscal 
year earnings should exceed 60¢, 
and for the coming fiscal year 
should be in excess of $2 per share. 
This situation fits directly into 
the coming civil defense program 
and should attract the attention of 
a growing number of those seek- 
ing participation in this most dy- 
namic aspect of the whole power 
field. 


The stock is presently traded at 
about 6% on the American Stock 
Exchange. There are 530,000 
shares outstanding, of which 270,- 
000 shares are owned by Conti- 
nenta!l Motors Corporation. 


Pertinent Statistics 


Net Net Net 
Sales Earns. per Shr. 
1953 n. a. $208,021 0.39 
71952 $9,261,589 268,993 0.51 
1951 6,083,200 122,566 0.23 
1950 3,390,232 68,454 0.13 


*Nine months ending July 31. 
tFiscal years ending October 31. 
n.a. Not available. 


HERBERT E. GREENE 
Resident Manager 
Coburn & Middlebrook. Inc.. 
New York, N. Y. 


North American Cement Company 


In times of financial uncertainty 
such as we are currently experi- 
encing, it is well to hitch your 
wagon to a se- 
curity ofa 
company en- 
gaged in an 
industry which 
is apt to coun- 
ter the trend 
of industrial 
production, al- 
ready headed 
down. Such a 
vehicle is the 
capital stock 
of the North 
American Ce- 
ment Co, 

1uere seems 
to be a sub- 
stantial demand for cement, which 
will continue for a long time to 
come; for new highways, thru- 
ways, turnpikes, new = schools, 
electrification programs and other 
public works, and a further po- 
tential demand if the St. Law- 
rence Waterway project is finally 
approved. 

In view of the neglect of high- 
way rehabilitation during the past 
20 years, together with the sharp 
gain in population and the in- 
creased numbers of cars and 
trucks, hardly 50% of the neces- 
sary work needed in catching up 
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Their Selections 





Continental Aviation and Engi- 
neering Corporation—George J. 
DeMartini, Partner, Cohen, Si- 
monson & Co., N. Y. City.(P. 2) 

North American Cement Company 
— Herbert E. Greene, Resident 
Partner, Coburn & Middlebrook, 
Inc., New York City. (P. 2) 
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has been completed. The Bureau 
of Roads has estimated that at 
least four billion dollars a year 
will have to be spent on highways 
for several years, so that in the 
event of a continued downtrend in 
new building contracts, intensified 
highway construction could take 
up much of the slack. 

The following tabulation indi- 
cates the approximate distribution 
and uses of cement: 


Water systems, bridges, etc.. 18% 
Rural consumption i) 
Pwr. projects & flood control 15 
Highways and Roads 25 
Building construction 33 


Admitting an almost certain de- 
cline in building construction, we 
feel that the increased demand for 
cement in utility construction 
flood control, power projects, and 
bridges, together with the pent up 
demand for highways and roads 
will more than offset the easing 
of the use of cement for residen- 
tial and industrial building. 

The history of this company 
Was uninteresting until 1946. In- 
corporated in Delaware Aug. 15, 
1925, as a consolidation of three 
predecessor companies, it found 
itself in difficulties during the 
early thirties and emerged from 
bankruptcy in 1933, heavily in- 
debted at high interest rates. Ma- 
chinery became obsolete and man- 
ufacturing costs rose, so that it 
was virtually impossible to op- 
erate profitably on the gross rev- 
enues of 2% to 4 million dollars 
sustained in the middle thirties 
and early forties. This state of 
affairs changed at the conclusion 
of World War II. 


In the seven years from 1946 to 
1952 inclusive, sales doubled, and 
net income tripled. In 1949, Mr. 
Albert M. Andreas acquired the 
controlling interest of the com- 
pany and set about to rebuild it 
with a comprehensive program of 
expansion, rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization. During this four year 
period, 1949-1952, over $3,750,000 
or $12 per share on the present 
capital stock was expended for 
property additions. This amount 
plus the $2,200,000 expended dur- 
ing 1946, 1947 and 1948 amounts to 
approximately $6,0000,000, just a 
little under $20 per share on the 
present 310,000 shares of capital 
stock. 


During this period no dividends 
were paid on the capital stock, as 
all of the earnings and excess de- 
preciation funds were plowed 
back into the business. Debt was 
refunded at substantially lower 
interest rates, and working capital 
increased from $1,750,000 to $3,- 
450,000. At the close of 1952, cash 
and government securities alone 
totalled $3,764,000, or seven times 
the $512,000 reported at the end of 
1946. 

This year the plant in Security, 
Maryland had increased its capa- 
city by an additional 300,000 bar- 
rels, and another 300,000 barrels 
will be added later this year at 
the Howe Cave plant in central 
New York. 

Thus at the year end the com- 
bined annual capacity of the three 
plants, Catskill, Howe Caves and 
Security will be 5,100,000 barrels, 
about 17 barrels per share of 
stock. 

The company was recapitalized 
in the summer of 1952 and divi- 

Continued on page 35 
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Business Now Free 
From Unnecessary Controls 


By HON. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Speaking at the New York Clearing House Centennial Dinner, 
Secy. Humphrey asserts nation is now freer from Washington 
interference than it has been in many years. Holds we can 
avoid inflation without a recession. Points to reduced govern- 
ment spending, but says heavy defense outlays must continue. 
Reiterates Administration is committed to ending Excess Profits 
Tax and permitting a 10% reduction in individual income tax, 
but reveals 52% corporate tax will continue beyond present 
expiration date. Holds bankers have responsibility of aiding 
competitive enterprise to function and remain both free and 
enterprise. Praises work of New York bankers. 


This dinner tonight marking 
the 100th Anniversary of the 
founding of the New York Clear- 
ing House is really an anniversary 
of free enter- 
prise at its 
best. It took 
leadership to 
establish the 
New York 
Clearing 
House in 1853. 
It took cour- 
age, foresight 
and character. 

In America 
today we 
need to prac- 
tice the prin- 
ciples which 
motivated the 
men who 
founded the Clearing House. We 
need the leadership and the cour- 
age to try new things in America 
even more today than we did a 
hundred years ago. If we have 
that leadership on the part of the 
leaders of our business and money 
world, we can go forward to more 
and better things than we have 
ever known. 


The founding of the New York 
Clearing House is an especially 
good example of what free lead- 
ership can do. It is symbolic today 
because New York is still the 
heart of the money market of 
America and so exerts a powerful 
influence on the economic life of 
the country. You men in this 
room tonight have a position of 
leadership and with it great re- 
sponsibility. That is why I am 
impelled tonight to suggest to you 
that as leaders in this money cen- 
ter of the nation you would do 
well as you think of your future 
plans to recall how well the lead- 
ership and enterprise of a hundred 
years ago have paid off to the 
betterment of everyone in this 
great nation. 


Here in New York are many of 
my personal friends, either in 
business or in the great New York 
banks. The Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York is of inestimable 
value to the Treasury in supply- 
ing valued information and coun- 
sel as well as the huge volume of 
its operations as our fiscal agent. 
The fact is that the financial of- 
ficers of your Government in 
Washington get a great deal from 
New York City, which is in the 





George Humphrey 





*An address by Secy. Humphrey at 
the 100th Anniversary Dinner of the New 
York Clearing House Association, New 
York City, Oct. 5, 1953. 


best interests of all the people of 
the nation. 

There is no point in my reciting 
tonight the history of the New 
York Clearing House, with which 
you are all more familiar than I 
and which has been described in 
detail in the newspapers and 
magazines in recent days. It only 
seems significant to me, when 
thinking of the leadership that I 
mentioned, that when this Clear- 
ing House was founded the popu- 
lation of New York was only 800,- 
000 people, and that of the nation 
25 million. The development of 
this Association, I am sure, was 
one of the key factors which 
helped the nation develop in its 
agriculture, commerce and trans- 
portation to the high levels where 
we find them today This is so be- 
cause a sound money in which 
people have confidence is essen- 
tial to a healthy economic life. 


The founding of the Clearing 
House aS a more progressive 
method of handling banking 
transactions between individual 
banking institutions was a vital 
factor in speeding the develop- 
ment of all lines of the American 
economy. Today your Clearing 
House is the largest of more than 
230 clearing houses in the United 
States, and your operations in- 
volve the keeping of figures in 
the trillions of dollars. Your daily 
clearings average $%,800,000,000. 
You have survived and grown un- 
der some serious strains, like the 
panic of 1857 and the crash of 
1929. For this growth and for your 
many achievements I congratulate 
you on your 100th birthday. Yours 
is a fine heritage. 


The Need for Leadership Today 


I have mentioned the leader- 
ship which brought the Clearing 
House into being one hundred 
years ago. I have also mentioned 
that I think we need more of that 
leadership today. I should like to 
talk for a minute about why we 
need it and what I think that 
leadership can do. 


The nation today is a nation 
which is much freer of interfer- 
ence from Washington than it has 
been in many years. Soon after 
the new Administration took of- 
fice in January, almost all re- 
maining controls were lifted. They 
were lifted on the calculated risk 
that the American economy and 
its leaders, if given the opportun- 
ity, could operate without going 
to excesses. There has been no 


Continued on page 38 
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U. S. and Canadian Outlook in '54 


By J. DOUGLAS GIBSON* 


Supervisor, Economics Department, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. 


In his review of the business outlook, Canadian economist 
links Canadian situation with that of U. S., and lists unsettled 
questions which affect the business future. Gives reasons for 
some downturn in U. S. business, and lists some sustaining 
factors. Holds though Canada’s situation is closely linked to 
that of U. S., the former’s more rapid rate of growth in popu- 
lation and in resources is a stronger sustaining factor. 


1954 should be a pretty good 
year in Canada but probably not 
as good as this year which prom- 
ises to be the most prosperous in 
our history. This is merely an 
opinion based on tendencies in the 
business picture in this country 
and in the United States as they 
appear to me now. It is not a 
forecast, for much could happen 
to upset its basis in the interna- 
tional sphere and elsewhere, and 
my evaluation of present tenden- 
cies may be faulty. None of us, in- 
cluding economists, can foretell 
the future and the best we can do 
is to examine the facts of our 
present position and assess the 
tendencies as they appear to be 
developing, and drawing on our 
experience and _ understanding 
make the best judgment we can. 


When we come to the end of 
this year, we shall probably find 
it to have been the best year in 
the Canadian record. One can say 
that with some degree of assur- 
ance since nearly three-quarters 
of the year has passed and since 
there is a momentum in our eco- 
nomic affairs. It is likely to be 
a year of record national income 
and production both in dollar and 
in real physical terms. Mr. Ab- 
bott’s budget forecast of a gross 
national product of $24 billion 
now looks pretty solid and might 
be slightly exceeded. The total 
personal incomes of the Canadian 
people in 1953 are likely to be 
moderately higher than in 1952, 
and with some concessions from 
the Federal tax collector and with 
a comparatively stable cost of liv- 
ing, the average real income of 
individual Canadians should be 
somewhat above the high level 
reached in 1952. For the farmer, 
it has been quite a good year, 
though lower prices for cattle and 
lower production of hogs have 
affected income particularly in 
the east. 1953 has thus far been 
notable for its high production of 
housing, household appliances, and 
automobiles, for the increase in 
defense output, and for a fur- 
ther significant increase in an 
already very large program of 
capital investment. When we 


come to reflect that in the short 





*An address by Mr. Gibson at the 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Edmonton, Alta., 
September 16, 1953. 


space of three years, our economy 
has been able to take in its stride 
a large defense program, to go 
ahead with a capital development 
program even bigger than that in 
progress before Korea, to provide 
for a higher standard of livng, 
and to overcome shortages and 
even produce some surpluses, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with 
its productive powers. It is true 
that this is partly good fortune, 
for we have been trading on fa- 
vorable terms with the rest of the 
world and nature has been bounti- 
ful particularly in the Prairies. 
But it also refiects the influence 
of sustained high capital expendi- 
tures, good and improved organi- 
zation, and effective work. 


Questions About the Outlook 


Yet as we approach the end of 
the year, a number of questions 
are being raised about the out- 
look. Businessmen have been in- 
clined to be a bit skeptical about 
the state of prosperity in the post- 
war period, perhaps because so 
many still have vivid recollections 
of the depression. To date this 
skepticism has not been well 
founded though it may have stood 
us in good stead in checking ex- 
cesses and preventing the adop- 
tion of “new era” thinking. The 
sort of questions that are arising 
now are: 

Will there be a downturn in 
the United States? Is a significant 
decline of defense outlays in pros- 
pect? Is the public oversold on 
automobiles? Are surpluses of 
some raw materials and foodstuffs 
impending? Are inventories be- 
coming excessive? Is industry 
likely to continue with such big 
investment expenditures? How 
about our overseas export mar- 
kets and the growing competition 
from other countries? 


These and other questions are 
frequently discussed and the fact 


that they are is a healthy sign of 
awareness of the economic prob- 
lems in the world in which we 
live and is not necessarily indica- 
tive of a pessimistic cast of mind. 

What I propose to do is to 
discuss some of these questions 
briefly and to begin by making 
some comments about the U. S. 
picture which is perhaps the most 
important question mark in our 
near-term prospects. In my view, 
some decline in U. S. business ac- 
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tivity is quite likely in 1954 on 
the assumption that there is no 
radical change in the international 
political situation. My reasons are 
as follows: 

(1) This has been the longest 
period of sustained high activity 
in modern U. S. economic history. 
It has been called the “tired boom” 
though it is still quite lively. In 
itself, this is not any conclusive 
reason why the boom should be 
approaching its end though it is 
a sufficient reason to examine 
the picture with care. Conditions, 
of course, are never quite the 
same from one period of good 
times to another, and social and 
political influences today appear 
to make for a more inflationary 
background than that which ex- 
isted prior to war and, of course, 
prior to the depression. There are 
other differences between current 
U. S. conditions and the peaks of 
earlier booms. 

For example, from an economic 
point of view the much wider 
distribution of income is a favor- 
able factor, and so is the develop- 
ment of social security programs. 
The lack of a credit-supported 
stock market boom is another 
striking difference, as is also the 
development of national mech- 
anisms, particularly in the sphere 
of fiscal and monetary policy, de- 
signed in part to influence the 
economic climate. The more ques- 
tioning attitude of the business 
community is also in contrast to 
the “new era” approach of the 
‘twenties. But, though there are 
differences, there are similarities 
as well. There is a concentration 
on the production of capital goods 
and consumer durable goods and 
the market for some of this pro- 
duction has been supported by an 
increasing volume of credit. 
Credit to support the demand for 
automobiles, housing and house- 
hold appliances has _ increased 
quite rapidly in the past year. 
There has been a downturn in 
U. S. farm income and the devel- 
opment of a grain surplus. And 
more recently there has been a 
rash of commercial building in- 
cluding a crop of new skyscrapers. 


Reasons for Some Downturn 
in U. S. 

(2) Getting down to the more 
specific reasons why there might 
be some downturn in the United 
States in 1954, there is the possi- 
bility of a decline in the demand 
and production of durable con- 
sumer goods. There are some in- 
dications of this already in cut- 
backs in certain industries and 
there is a good deal of evidence 
that inventories of consumer dur- 
ables, including automobiles, have 
increased significantly. After all, 
accumulated backlogs of demand 
for consumer durables have been 
pretty well filled in the United 
States, and the further expansion 
in their sales this year has de- 
pended increasingly .on a rising 
volume of consumer credit. It 
should be observed that even a 
cessation of the rise in consumer 
credit outstanding implies a de- 
cline in sales unless those people 
who have cash in the bank decide 
to enter the market in consider- 
ably greater numbers. It should 
also be noted that this is the sec- 
ond buying wave of consumer 
durables since Korea and that the 
first was followed by a reaction, 
partly no doubt influenced by 
credit restrictions but probably 
also the result of overbuying. 

(3) There is also the possibility 
of a decline in business outlays on 
new plant and equipment in 1954. 
The VU. S. Department of Com- 
merce expects a slight decline in 
the rate of these expenditures in 
the fourth quarter of this year, 
though 1953 as a whole is ex- 
pected to be even higher than in 
1952. There has been a huge ex- 
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The trend of total industrial production in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week was virtually unchanged from the 
preceding week and continued to run slightly above the compar- 
able 1952 level. 


On the employment front, reports the current week note that 
layoffs occurred in coal mining, textile plants, appliances and farm 
equipment factories among others. New claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits, it was pointed out, were more numerous than 
a year ago. This trend has been prevalent for the past several 
weeks. 


Employment decreased by more than 1,000,000 in September 
as young workers returned to school. Unemployment was esti- 
mated by the United States Department of Commerce at 1,246,000, 
“practically unchanged” from the post-World War II low set in 
August. 


Despite the decline from the preceding month, jobholders in 
September numbered 62,300,000, slightly above the year-earlier 
level. There is “evidence” that the pace of industrial activity is 
“being maintained,” the department noted. The proportion of 
wage earners in factory jobs who worked more than 40 hours 
weekly, it added, “equalled or exceeded” that for the correspond- 
ing periods in 1950 and 1951. 


Industrial production fell off slightly during September, 
chiefly as a result of decreased steel and auto output. The nation’s 
mines and factories operated at 234% of the 1935-39 average, the 
Federal Reserve Board estimated. This was two points lower than 
the August index figure and compared with 228% in September, 
1952, when many industries were still affected by strike-caused 
steel shortages. 


Consumers, it is reported, slowed instalment buying of auteo- 
mobiles, household appliances and other goods in August adding 
only $204,000,000 to their debt on purchases of this kind, the 
smallest increase in five months. The gain in auto instalment 
credit amounted to $159,000,000, the narrowest in a year. But 
instalment debt of all types totaled $21,000,000,000 on Aug. 3l—a 
12-month rise of $4,300,000,000. 

Detroit automakers’ determination to hold steel stockpiles te 
manageable levels has brought a slump in auto steel deliveries, 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, states this week. 


Automotive inventories run as high as 90 working days for 
some, as low as 30 days for Big Three producers still maintain- 
ing hot output. There has been a rush to cancel October, Novem- 
ber, and even December orders as steel inventories reared up, 
declares this trade weekly. 

Seasonal auto cutbacks and the General Motors transmission 
plant fire came almost simultaneously with a considerable loosen- 
ing of steel supply. Operating for many months on a hand-to- 
mouth inventory basis, some automakers found steel stocks sud- 
denly spiralling upward. While production was reduced, steel sup- 
ply grew in vitality. Duplicate orders, issued as insurance against 
shortage, stood out like sore thumbs, this trade authority reports, 

Still maintaining high production, Big Three automakers are 
not so afflicted with topheavy inventories. Consolation to the steel 
industry is that the largest producers have reduced shipments the 
least. For the others some semblance of buying order seems as- 
sured late this year, or early next as the correction period tapers 
off, notes this trade journal. 

The scrap iron and steel market seemed to have touched the 
bottom of a long downward trail. Significant was the fact that this 
week “The Iron Age” steel scrap composite dropped only 17e te 
$31.33. Although this is the 10th successive week of decline, tap- 
ering off of the current dip showed up a glint of hope in. the 
market. 

Competition from steel-glutted Europe is nicking American 
steelmakers on the East Coast. Europeans are proving their need 
for dollars and markets by underselling American steel plarmts.on 
carbon rods, nails, barbed wire, and even on seamless tubing. 

Meanwhile, specters of more substantial competition for the 
steel industry converged from another two directions. In a band- 
wagon movement the bulk of the steel industry made the already 
known fact of rising competition official by announcing sales 
policies of selective freight absorption. On another front, reports 
to “The Iron Age” indicated price cutting on stainless steels, 
paring of pig iron prices. 

Automotive output will decline this week as more car makers 
slow down to permit their dealers to work off heavy stocks prior 
to introduction of 1954 models. 

Even Ford division, which has ignored the slower industry 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
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You and Your Adviser 


Where to go for advice and guidance assuredly remains one 
of the most nettlesome problems plaguing the non-professional 


investor, undermining his emotional even more than his financial 
security. 


Typifying the predicament in which the 
lay capitalist finds himself, is a letter just 
come to hand from a reader: 

“ ..1 ama naval architect, employed at a 
reasonably high rate by the government. My 
education has been technical in nature, B.S. 
1932 M.1.T. For years I have been looking for 
a stock market advisory service which is worth 
its salt. The brokers I’ve used leave much to 
be desired. My name is on every mailing list 
in the country, and as a result, I am bombarded 
with get-rich-quick material. 

“Now you and I have never met, and prob- 
ably never will have occasion to meet, and 
therefore, any recommendation you can give 
will be truly unbiased, and, as such, worth- 
while. Can you please tell me what advisory 
service you recommend for a person such as 
myself who can devote only limited time to stock market analysis? 
Any such statement from you will be held in confidence, in good 
faith. 








Zh ts Mig 
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A. Wilfred May 


“Thanking you in advance..... +1 

Our reply would be two-fold, within the overall approach 
that the.maximum of self-reliance be maintained in lieu of yearn- 
ing for nurse-girling and general escapism. The gleaning of 
whatever knowledge is comprehensible should be apportioned 
between (1) affirmative constructive principles on the one hand; 
and (2) recognition of the main pitfalls manifested in the foibles 
and psychological illusions of the market place, on the other. 

He can learn much of the rudiments, affirmative as well as 
debunking, through an intelligent choice of investment literature; 
and where feasible, attending a good course on the subject. More- 
over, devotion of part of his capital to a mutual fund, with a con- 
sequent following of its operations, will help his feet-wetting 
process. While only one in a thousand ever gets successfully to 
play the investing instrument “by ear,” the layman can learn 
enough to avoid major trouble. 

But more important to our individual than the bits of knowl- 
edge which he picks up, or that he can manage to recognize in 
the possession of his broker or other adviser, is the maintenance 
of a proper overall attitude. Whoever is making the investment 
decisions must confine his attitude to the seeking of individual 
values in lieu of trying to guess the behavior of the market-as-a- 
whole. He must preserve a long-term attitude toward the market. 
He must diversify:—between fixed interest securities and equities, 
and in turn between the respective issues. 


Wall Street’s Trouble Is the Investor 


By testing his broker or other adviser with these and similar 
logic and realistic principles, the layman will minimize the area of 
uncertainty surrounding his choice. But in addition to the ad- 
viser behaving properly, it is equally important that the client 
himself refrain from behavior which prevents the professional 
from acting properly. A most glaring example of ruinous inter- 
ference frequently exists with the investment counsel, in the ob- 
struction of his efforts to act along non-speculative and scien- 
tific lines. One of my friends who recognizes the need of employ- 
ing an investment counsellor to handle his portfolio, nevertheless 
cannot resist the temptation of doing a little gambling on the side 
“on the sneak.” 

Clients pestering their counsel for capital gains or other 
over-activity in trying to “beat the market,” too often force him to 
the Hobson’s Choice of either appeasing the client with unwise 
action or else losing him. 

The broker likewise is all too often forced by the customer 
into behavior contradicting his better judgment. 


You cannot avoid all responsibility! 


' Give your adviser a chance te be a sood adviser. He will be- 
have himself and yeur stecks will behave themselves, if you 
belkave yourself! 





In Securities Business 
DOUGLAS Ariz. — Everett J. 


Paul Kempton Opens 
PASADENA, Calif. — Paul O. 


Jones is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 1133 G 
Avenue. 


Eric Hurnblad Opens 
(Special to Tee FPrvawciat Carowicre) 
SEATTLE, Wash—Erie Hurn- 
blad has opened offices at 6857 
Forty-sixth Avenue, N. E., to en- 
gage in a securities business. 


is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 15 
North Euclid Avenue. 


Lindquist Opens Office 

BERKELEY, Calif—Claude R. 
Lindquist has operied offices at 
2519 Cedar Street to engage in a 
securities business. 


The New Outlook for Business 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Professor Slichter states as his principal points: (1) both 
business and government will be confronted with problem of 
checking drop in production and employment; (2) that de- 
crease in production is not likely to be large; (3) that despite 
this, business and government should prepare for it; and (4) 
the steps that should be taken are: (a) encourage more spend- 
ing both for consumption and capital purposes; (b) increase 
corporate dividends; and (c) cut taxes and government ex- 
penses. Opposes using credit policy as major instrument 
against business contraction for another year or so. 


In these remarks I wish to make 
four principal points. In the first 
place, business and government 
will soon be confronted with the 

aulil problem of 
checking a 
drop in pro- 
duction and 
employment. 
In the second 
place, even if 
not very much 
is done to 
check the de- 
cline in busi- 
ness, the de- 
crease in pro- 
duction and 
employment is 
not likely to 
be particu- 
larly large. In 
the third place, business and gov- 
ernment should prepare at once 
to check or prevent the threaten- 
ing contraction in business. In 
the fourth place, the most effec- 
tive steps that business can take 
to check a contraction are to per- 
suade individuals to spend a larger 
proportion of their incomes and 
either to maintain outlays on plant 
and equipment or to increase div- 
idends, and the most effective step 
that government can take is to 
cut taxes and possibly government 
expenses as well. 


The economy as a whole during 
the last few months has been in a 
fairly well-balanced condition. 
The balance, as I shall point out 
presently, has not been perfect, 
but there has been no significant 
change in the index.of industrial 
production since February, both 
the wholesale and retail price lev- 
els have remained virtually un- 
changed, and unemployment has 
been around 2% of the civilian 
labor force, indicating that the 
economy is Operating at capacity. 
In view of the several indications 
that the economy has been well- 
balanced, why do I assert that 
business and government will soon 
be confronted with the problem 
of preventing a drop in produc- 
tion and employment? 

There are several reasons. In 
the first place, part of the recent 
high rate of output has been made 
possible by a rise in inventories. 
The second quarter of the year 
saw a rise in inventories at the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$8.8 billion. During July there was 
no further increase, but the usual 





Sumner H. Slichte: 


seasonal decline in inventories did - 


not occur. In the second place, 
the recent high level of spending 
has made possible a more rapid 
growth in indebtedness than is 
likely to be sustained much longer. 
In the year ending Dec. 31, 1952, 
non-corporate indebtedness in- 
creased by $14.9 billion, or 12.4%, 
and corporate indebtedness by 
$18.6 billion, or 11.7%. The high 
rate of borrowing has continued 
during the present year. In the 
third place, investment in new 
housing shows signs of dropping. 
Although contract awards for res- 
idential building in July were 
above a year ago, these awards 
during the second quarter were 
well. below, last year, and the 


number of dwelling units started . 
during May, June, July, and Aug- ' 
ust was also below the same. 





*An address by Dr. Slichter before | 


the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Buffale, N. Y.. Oct. 2, 1953. 


months of 1952. In the fourth 
place, the expenditures of busi- 
ness concerns on plant and equip- 
ment, which were rising during 
the first nine months of the year 
seem to be leveling off. Expected 
outlays in the fourth quarter at 
the seasonally adjusted annual 
rate are about 5% below the third 
quarter and virtually the same as 
in the last quarter of 1952. Up to 
now, outlays on plant and equip- 
ment have been running ahead 
of last year. In the fifth place, 
the government has recently an- 
nounced cuts of about $2 billion 
in estimated expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1954 (about $1 billion 
attributable to the end of the Ko- 
rean War) and small increases in 
revenues with the result that the 
cash deficit, which was $5.3 bil- 
lion in the year ending June 30 
1953, will almost disappear during 
the present fiscal year. This state- 
ment takes account of the effect 
on the present fiscal year of the 
tax reductions scheduled to take 
effect on Jan. 1, 1954 and April 1, 
1954. 
II 


I do not believe that a large 
drop in business is likely during 
the next several months. The rea- 
son falls into several parts. No 
significant drop in government 
spending is in immediate prospect 
(perhaps none at all), recent large 
new contract awards for residen- 
tial building assure no substantial 
immediate drop in that field, and 
planned expenditures of business 
concerns on plant and equipment 
during the fourth quarter are, as 
I have pointed out, only about 5% 
below the third quarter. 


The period beginning about next 
January is much more uncertain, 
but even after the first of the year, 
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no severe drop in business is in 
prospect. Expenditures for con- 
sumer goods in general will be 
sustained by the substantial ma- 
turities of savings bonds in 1954 
and by the 10% drop in the per- 
sonal income tax effective Jan. 1. 
Housing construction will be kept 
high (even if slightly below the 
present level) by the possibility 
of buying houses by monthly pay- 
ments which do not greatly ex- 
ceed monthly rental payments, by 
the desire of many families to 
move out of congested areas, by 
regional shifts in population, by 
the strong preference of many 
families for modern one-story 
dwellings and by the fact that 
many recently-built houses are 
turning out to be too small so 
that they must be replaced or en- 
larged. Outlays on industrial plant 
and equipment will be kept high 
by the many investment opportu- 
nities created by the large volume 
of industrial research during re- 
cent years and the rapid progress 
of technology. Finally; the effects 
of prospective tax reductions on 
the Federal budget will be greater 
than is indicated by the figures 
for the present fiscal year because 
the reduction in the personal in- 
come tax and the termination of 
the Excess Profits Tax on Jan. 1 
affect only half of the fiscal year, 
the reduction in the excise taxes 
on April 1 will affect only one- 
quarter of the fiscal year, and the 
cut in the corporate income tax 
on April 1 will not affect revenues 
in the present fiscal year at all. 
The drop in revenues from all of 
the scheduled tax cuts over a 
whole year is estimated at about 
$8 billion. For the calendar year 
1954 the cash receipts of the Fed- 
eral Government will be about $2 
billion to $3 billion below receipts 
for the present fiscal year. Hence, 
unless there are further cuts in 
government spending, the calen- 
dar year 1954, in contrast to the 
present fiscal year of 1953-54, will 
show a cash deficit of $2 billion 
or more, The deficit will help 
sustain business. Any drop in 
business will tend to increase the 
deficit, and this in itself will help 
to halt the decline in business. 


It 


Although any drop in business 
that may develop is quite likely 
to be moderate, I believe that it 
would be foolhardy for business 
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(When 


State Guarantéed 
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$100,000 


New York State Thruway Authority 
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Due October 1, 1975 


Priced to Yield 2.45%, 
$250,000 
New Jersey Highway Authority 


or 
yO 


Due Jannary 1, 1974 


Priced to Yield 2.60% 


$200,000 


4% Revenue Bonds 
Due September }, 1961 


Priced to Yield 2.90%, 
$250,000 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 


34% Bonds (Callable) 
Due January |, 1985 
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Authority of Georgia 


& CO. 
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Expect 


automobile demand, offset by 


and, lastly, (4) no severe letup 


An economist does not have a 
crystal ball. If he does have one, 
he must not ever admit that he 
uses it. His job is to constantly 
review the 
broad eco- 
nomic scene, 
detecting 
changes in 
trends and 
economic re- 
lat ions hips 
and assessing . 
their relative 
importance. 

One of the 
reasons why 
economic 
forecasts fail 
go frequently 
is the diffi- 
culty in as- 
sessing the human element, so 
important in producing business 
conditions. In general, the public 
is optimistic (hopeful) or pessi- 
mistic (fearful) but it is difficult 
to measure the degree of opti- 
mism and the degree of pessi- 
mism; furthermore, it is difficult 
to know when public psychology 
will change, how deep the change 
will be, and how long the new 
outlook will last. 

Finally, the question is always 
raised as to which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg? Does op- 
timism or pessimism cause busi- 
ness conditions or are they the 
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result of business conditions? 
How can this dilemma be re- 
solved? 

Those who argue that public 











psychology is the result of busi- 
ness conditions believe that cer- 
tain existing facts are irrefutable 
and fundamental, such as the ex- 
isting tax structure, the incidence 
of taxation, the rate of govern- 
ment spending, the “needs” and 
“desires” of individuals, business, 
and government. 

What they fail to realize is 
how easily these “irrefutable” 
facts and conditions or demands 
can change—often with drastic 
suddenness. It seems that we must 
conclude that objective conditions 
and subjective human emotions 
are interwoven into the compli- 
















































































































































































cated pattern known as_ the 
American Economy. 
We are experiencing today 














rather a unique and even confus- 
ing situation in America, some- 
what like September 1948. Busi- 
mess, on the surface at least, is 
still operating at very high levels, 
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Only a Mild Recession! 


By DOUGLAS H. 
Chairman, Department of Economics, ; , 
College of Business Administration, Boston University 
Economist, American Institute of Finance Inc. 
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BELLEMORE* 


In his discussion of reasons why we are likely to have “only a 
mild depression,” Prof. Bellemore lists: (1) probable contin- 
uation of heavy expenditures for plant and equipment; (2) 
continued new housing demand; (3) only a slight decline in 


larger consumption of other 


consumer durables, such as household and other appliances; 


in defense expenditures. Con- 


cludes there is evidence the boom has already passed its peak. 


and unemployment is certainly 
negligible. In September business 
has been maintaining, although 
not surpassing, the August levels. 
Expenditures for producers’ dur- 
able goods are continuing at all- 
time high levels and expenditures 
for consumer durable’ goods, 
while down somewhat from 1950- 
1952 levels, are not far below 
these peaks. Personal and cor- 
porate income are at peak levels. 
In certain areas of business weak 
spots have appeared, but the ex- 
pression “rolling readjustments” 
is used to indicate their special- 
ized character as well as the be- 
lief that they are exceptional 
phenomena and not indicative of 
business trends in general. Cer- 
tainly, the stock market has dis- 
counted any slight readjustments 
from current levels. 


Situation in Agriculture 
and Mining 


Only in agriculture and mining 
has overproduction produced de- 
clines in prices and incomes 
which have reached such pro- 
portions as to cause real concern 
in some quarters. Some even feel 
that the effects of the farm situ- 
ation may spread like a disease to 
other segments of the economy 
and lead to a general recession as 
production outruns demand in 
other areas, and especially as de- 
fense expenditures are reduced. 

Actually, the agricultural sit- 
uation looks bad only because of 
the relative relationships. The 
agricultural segment of the econ- 
omy has been suffering some 
recent pains while other § seg- 
ments of the economy appear 
hale and hearty. Spokesmen for 
agriculture have done an excep- 
tionally good job in presenting 
their woes. They tell us how 
sharply farm prices have fallen 
since January 1951, and how 
farm costs have risen, thus 
squeezing the farmer’s income. 
However, they do not wish to dis- 
cuss the fact that farm prices and 
farm incomes rose much faster 
than national income from July, 
1950 (outbreak of war in Korea) 
to January, 1951, and that the re- 
cent decline is only a correction 
of those excesses. Farmers can 
hardly expect such disproportion- 
ate increases in their income to 
last. However, it is, of course, 
true that as farmers’ incomes rose 
in 1950, and stayed high in 1951, 
their expenditures for capital 
goods rose, and conversely, that 
as incomes have continued to de- 
cline, these capital expenditures 
have been curtailed. As always in 
the past, American agriculture 
expanded its capacity to meet the 
speculative world-wide demand. 
This demand receded as the 
threat of World War III faded, 
especially since the truce in Ko- 
rea. Without the price support 
program, which, of course, re- 
duced the farmer’s expansion 
risks, the decline might have been 
precipitous. But how much far- 
ther can farm prices fall when the 
government stands ready to buy 
all the excess? The cost-price 
squeeze in products of mines 
could go much farther. 


Still Operating in a Boom Period 

Except for these weaknesses in 
agriculture and in mining and the 
spotty weaknesses in a few other 
segments of the economy, and the 


stretch-out 
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in defense expendi- 
tures, we are still definitely op- 
erating in a boom period. Why 
then do we find so much «talk 
about a recession just around the 
corner and a bear market in 
stocks? If one takes time to anal- 
yze these pessimistic forecasts, he 
will find in most cases that the 
degree of pessimism is not really 
very great. The authors of such 
statements believe that business 
has passed its peak but when they 
mention a decline they talk only 
in terms of a 10% or 15% drop 
in profits. They do not envisage 
anything like a 20% to 30% de- 
cline in business such as might 
reduce profits to a point necessi- 
tating widespread cuts in divi- 
dends. The recession they visual- 
ize would be mild indeed, only 
a little sharper than the 1949 de- 
cline in business, and certainly 
the stock market has already dis- 
counted this. It is hard to talk 
in terms of a real bear market in 
stocks—200-220 or less Dow Jones 
—unless there are wholesale div- 
idend reductions in the “good 
stocks” or unless these are gen- 
erally anticipated. This is de- 
cidedly not the case today. 


It is especially interesting that 
sO many businessmen who showed 
so much distaste for bureaucracy 
before the 1952 elections. now 
have rather sublime faith that the 
government can and will prevent 
anything but a minor recession. 
We might ask why must a gov- 
ernment which can prevent a 
major recession permit a minor 
one? Certainly the Republicans 
will say they did not get elected 
to engineer a recession in. spite 
of attempts to balance the budget 
and restore a sound money econ- 
omy. Neither does the Federal 
Reserve intend to force a reces- 
sion upon us. 


Reasons for “Only a 
Mild Depression” 


Let us now examine the argu- 
ments in favor of only a very 
mild recession—one which hardly 
deserves the name. It does seem 
that much of the reasoning that 
there cannot be another depres- 
sion is circular reasoning, i.e. per- 
sonal income is high and as long 
as it stays high we cannot have a 
recession—ever. 

Expenditures for plant and 
equipment: The heart of any 
boom in an industrial country 
centers in the production of capi- 
tal goods, and this boom is no ex- 
ception. In this. present boom we 
have doubled our over-all pro- 
ductive capacity, and the rapid 
rate of expansion is continuing. 
We are told that this rate of ex- 
pansion has still not kept up with 
the most recent increases in per- 
sonal income, that large amounts 
spent on research guarantee a 
steady and sizable volume of 
capital expenditures, and finally, 
that business now is more or less 
“forced” to take the long-range 
viewpoint. In other words, while 
in the past we thought of expend- 
itures for durable goods as being 
postponable, if businessmen . be- 
come pessimistic as to future pro- 
fits, this characteristic is being 
largely eliminated, or at least 
greatly minimized. 


What is the other side of this 
picture? Is it not true that the 
major motivating force of capital 
expenditures, and therefore the 
boom, since 1950 has been the 
government policy of guns and 
butter, which meant building and 
superimposing a huge war plant 
on top of a high capacity peace- 
time plant? It has not been the 
direct expenditures for guns and 
planes. This policy resulted in 
granting authorization certificates 
for rapid depreciation of new 
plants. These were very stimulat- 
ing to plant expansion. As this 
defense segment of the economy 
was stimulated, the effect spread 
to other segments of the economy 
and new demand for additional 
plant and equipment to produce 
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Pillars of Sound Money 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* ' 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 


Mr. Burgess, after listing as main pillars of sound money: 
(1) a sound budget policy; (2) a free and soundly operating 
Federal Reserve System, and (3) a policy of distributing the 
national debt widely, asserts the Administration is committed 


to these principles. 


Foresees some adjustments necessary in 


transition from a period of inflation to economic stability, but 


gives reasons why these can be 


For most of the past 40 years, 
inflation has been a great enemy 
of the welfare of the people the 
world over. Sound, honest money, 
which re- 
tained its buy- 
ing power, 
has been the 
greatest single 
force for eco- 
nomic stability 
and prosper- 
ity. 

This coun- 
try has been 
more fortu- 
nate than most 
in resisting 
the inroads of 








inflation. Be- 
cause of our W. R. Burgess 
wealth, the 


soundness of. our industrial or- 
ganization, under liberal capital- 
ism, we have partly offset infla- 
tion with increased production, 
and with saving. 

But, even here, two wars and 
a long period of loose fiscal policy 
gave us a strong dose of inflation. 
The dollar today is worth only a 
tnird of its pre-World War I 
value. 

The merchant who turns his 
stock rapidly suffers less from in- 
flation than many others, but he 
pays a heavy price. Some of the 
reasons are: 

(1) Wholesale prices rise faster 
than retail and the merchant gets 
squeezed. 

(2) When prices rise, labor is 


upset and, in turn, upsets the 
equilibrium. 
(3) When the cost of living 


rises, the merchant is blamed as 
a profiteer, with all kinds of po- 
litical consequences. 

(4) Inflation imperils saving 
and discourages the saver, who is 
the source of capital. 

For all these reasons, the wise 
merchant abhors inflation and 
wants a sound, honest dollar. 


Sound money rests on three 
main pillars: a sound budget pol- 
icy, a free and soundly operating 
Federal Reserve System, and a 
debt management policy of dis- 
tributing the debt widely among 
the people. 

This Administration 
mitted to honest money. 


Deficit Reduced 


In nine months the prospective 
budget deficit for the present fis- 
cal year 1953-54 has been cut 
from $11 billion to less than $4 
billion. This has been done with- 
out interrupting the building up 
of power to defend the United 
States against aggression. 

The Federal Reserve System is 
now free to carry out its legal 
responsibility of influencing credit 
for the best good of all the peo- 
ple. It is no longer asked to use 
its powers to peg the prices of 
United States Government securi- 
ties and so make it easier for the 
Treasury to finance the debt at 
artificially low interest rates. 


We have begun the long process 
of distributing the debt more 
widely and spreading its maturi- 
ties over a longer period. We do 
not believe it is wise or, indeed, 
safe to have a quarter of the debt 
maturing within one year and 
three-quarters within five years. 


is com- 





*Talk by Mr. Burgess before the An- 
nual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 
30, 


1953. 


made without serious trouble. 


One of the best ways of redis- 
tributing the debt is through the 
sale of United States savings 
bonds. Sales are going well this 
year; they are well ahead of re- 
demptions. 


With greater confidence in the 


| stability of the value of the dol- 


lar, we believe sales can and 


* should be greatly increased. 


In this great campaign to en- 
courage savings and spread the 
debt, the Treasury needs the help 
especially of groups like this one 
who understand selling. 

These are the principal steps 
that are necessary to avoid in- 
flation or deflation—to get an 
honest dollar for the American 
people. 


Adjustments Necessary 


A question many people are 
asking is whether it is possible 
to move from a long period of 
inflation to one of economic sta- 
bility without a business reces- 
sion. 


Of course, there are some ad- 
justments necessary. We had some 
this spring in interest rates, but 
we seem to have weathered that. 
There may well be other adjust- 
ments in one or another business. 
In any vital, flexible economy, 
there are bound to be jolts. The 
essence of our economic system 
—its very strength—is in being a 
profit and loss economy. Profits 
are the goal; losses are the penalty 
of failure. That makes for pro- 
gress. 


There are at least three good 
reasons for believing that this ad- 
justment can be made without 
serious trouble if we use wisdom 
and enterprise. 


First, this country, even when 
we achieve a balanced budget, 
will be pursuing a tremendous 
spending program for defense. 
Even though the expenditures are 
met by taxes, the program is an 
inflationary force which will be 
with us for some time to come. 


Second, we have almost star- 
tling evidence from Europe of 
countries which have turned from 
inflation to prosperity by putting 
into effect vigorous programs for 
sound money. That has been true 
of Belgium, Germany, Holland, and 
of Itaty and England. If they can 
do it after destruction and im- 
poverishment, we, with our 
strength, can do it, too. 


Third, we have the long history 
of economic progress of this coun- 
try. It is free competitive enter- 
prise that has made us great. As 
we move away from controls and 
subsidies and artificial props, 
and gradually reduce taxes, we 
release more fully the forces that 
brought us prosperity in the past. 
As we strengthen the dollar and 
renew people’s confidence in it, 
we restimulate the flow of savings 
which has always provided the 
capital to build America. Surely, 
we are not afraid of these great, 
free forces. 


Please note that I say the re- 
adjustment to a freer economy 
can be made without serious trou- 
ble. There is nothing automatic 
about it. To make a free economy 
work, the participants have re- 
sponsibilities. They must be pre- 
pared to take some risks and 
come out from under governmental 
shelters without panic. For the 
enterprise system to work there 
must be enterprise. 
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Aircraft Profit Altitudes 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Winning in Wall Street’’ 


Offering the thesis that military aircraft producers possess 
depression resistant qualities that, only recently, have begun 
to be appreciated by the market. 


If you make motor cars, you 
sell them to the public, and if they 
stop or slow down their buying, 
then motor earnings and shares 
ulp. If you 
build houses, 
and mortgage 
money tight- 
ens, and buy- 
ers get acutely 
price con- 
scious, then 
building ma- 
terial shares 
will sag. But 
if you make 
military hard- 
ware for the 
government, 
and Russia 
rattles a hy- 
drogen saber, 
then military production zooms, 
and producers, especially in air- 
craft, get bigger than ever back- 
logs from the most opulent and 
insistent buyer in the whole 
world, Uncle Sam. Our govern- 
ment, in its vital purchases of 
those goods calculated to fend off 
atomic attack, launch a counter 
fission attack, or buttress the mil- 
itary installation of our friends 
and allies against possible Com- 
munist cussedness, pays cash, 
wants early delivery, and will 
even condone high or overtime 
labor costs, to meet target sched- 
ules. For this cause and reason, 
so long as Russia is fomenting ag- 
gressions, as she is in Indo-China, 
and even though our Korean “po- 
lice action” is at an end, we shall 
indeed have a sustained defense 
spending of upwards of $50 billion 
a year (for us, and aid to foreign- 
ers) in the foreseeable future. A 
balanced budget is, to coin a 
phrase, for the birds—and I don’t 
mean the American Eagle! 
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Markets Ignoring Verities 


Yet the security markets have 
rather studiously ignored these 
Martian verities, and for months 
before (and after) the Korean 
truce you’d have thought from the 
way shares of military caterers 
slipped, that Malenkov was spend- 
ing his time rushing from Pinsk 
to Minsk beating his Soviet sword 
into plowshares. But let’s face it 
—he didn’t do any such thing. In- 
stead he built and touched off a 
prototype hydrogen bomb. And, 
more than ever, we need a pro- 
tective radar grid from Point Bar- 
row to Port Everglades, long range 
bomb bearing jet craft, intrepid 
interceptors, and guided missiles 
for misguided Muscovites. 

The nature of the world we live 
in, and the sort of possible attack 
we must ever guard against, sug- 
gest that the most vital sector of 
our defense is aircraft, and that 
warships in the air must now do 
for us what warships at sea did 
for the British Empire for the 
century before 1914—be the po- 
licemen of the world, and the 
keepers of the peace. 

With this majestic and historic 
back-drop to our topic for today, 
let’s see what we're doing about 
some of this stratospheric defense 
(or counter attack), and how the 
companies that implement it are 
making out. 


Douglas Aircraft 

An impressive and durable com- 
pany that comes to mind is Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Inc., whose mag- 
nitude is illustrated by the fact 
that, as of June 1, this year, its 
backlog of orders totaled over 
$1.9 billion. Douglas, producer of 
the world renowned DC 6 has just 
come out with its fabulous new 
DC 7 airliner, an outsized bird 


that cruises at 365 m.p.h., and 
could wend its way from New 
York to London in a paltry ten 
hours. 109 feet long, this almost- 
space ship flies on titanium wings 
projected through the air by 13,- 
000 h.p. of piston packing propul- 
sion; with power loss minimized 
Dy jet turbine recoverers. Over 
60 of these mammoth moths have 
been ordered by commercial lines, 
just to illustrate that Dougias does 
not totally depend for its susten- 
ance on the military. 

On the financial side Douglas 
has been a consistent earner Oper- 
ating in the black in every year of 
its quarter century corporate ex- 
istence, with only one exception. 
Gloomy gazers at market trends 
might well reflect upon the cur- 
rent earnings pattern at Douglas. 
Sales are now running at an an- 
nual rate of roughly $900 million 
(against $522 million for 12 months 
ended 11-30-52); and for the six 
month period ending 5-31-53, 
Douglas earned $8.36 per common 
share against $8.99 for the full 
1952 fiscal annum mentioned 
above. Spurred by the good news 
emanating from current earnings 
statement, Douglas paid $2.50 in 
August ($1 regular and $1.50 ex- 
tra) and another cash extra with- 
in 60 days does not seem incon- 
sistent with an earnings rate of 
around $15. It’s hard to regard 
Douglas as gaudily overpriced at 
4.3 times indicated earnings. 


Boeing Airplane Co. 


Boeing Airplane Co. is another 
fascinating industrial enterprise 
with a renowned name as pro- 
ducer of myriad Flying Fortresses 
in World War II, and more re- 
cently as pioneer in the jet tur- 
bine engine. This latter item is 
phenomenal because it greatly re- 
duces engine weight; and a unit 
already in operation weighs only 
200 pounds, yet generates 175 h.p. 
This is over a ton less weight than 
conventional motors of equivalent 
power. But more particularly, in 
this nuclear age, Boeing should 
be cited as the designated pro- 
ducer of jet bombers for toting 
atom bombs, for devastating de- 
livery anywhere on the face of 
the globe. Its B47, six jet bomber, 
is not just a blueprint beauty. It’s 


actually being turned out on a 
regular schedule, perhaps as much 
as a unit a day at the Boeing 
plant in Wichita, Kansas, Boeing 
has also been getting a loi of in- 
quiries for a somewhat similar jet 
model adapted to commercial avi- 
ation but no civilian airline Boe- 
ing jet has yet been approved for 
production. 

Recently on the drawing boards, 
and now in two actual flying test 
models, Boeing offers a new 
world-range bomber, its B52, 
whose eight super jet engines can 
drive this 150-ton craft through 
space at a sluggard 600 miles per 
hour. This is the bomber of the 
future; but right now the B47’s 
are the plutonium packers. 

From the post war years 1946 
and 1947 when Boeing sales fell 
off startlingly and operating defi- 
cits were recorded, Boeing sales 
have now shot back up to an an- 
nual rate of around $800 million, 
' higher than the best war year, 
and earnings of perhaps $11 have 
been prophesied in respect to each 
of the 1,624,000 shares of BA com- 
mon (sole capitalization). BA is 
listed N.Y.S.E. It has moved up a 
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bit in the past couple of weeks to 
around 44 at which level the yield 
on a $3 dividend is 6.8%; but a 
higher cash distribution is possi- 
ble. There was a 50% stock divi- 
dend in May, 1952. 


Other Industry Leaders 


The foregoing notes about two 
leaders in big aircraft are offered 
to demonstrate the thesis stated 
at the outset, namely, that defense 
spending is one of the most stable 
factors in our economy and our 
total strategy must place top em- 
phasis on bomb carrier produc- 
tion. Even the September cut- 
backs of $2 billion will not heav- 
ily affect the total air picture; and 
the cuts might be restored. The 
same economic trends apply with 
similar logic to other major avia- 
tion producers such as Lockheed; 
United Aircraft, and Grumman, 
All should place into evidence 
this year larger grosses, larger 
nets, and the capacity to dish out 
higher dividends. With such a 
background, it’s not too difficult 
to account for the current surge in 
air shares on the market, particu- 
larly when they offer indicated 
yields ranging from 6% to 8%%. 


Bendix Aviation 


A word ought to be said per- 
haps about guided missiles. A 
number of companies have been 
working in this field. Boeing has 
done some top level research, and 
is reported to be looking into 


nuclear propulsion. Bendix Avia- 
tion, however, would seem to be 
pretty much a leader in this de- 
partment because of its large 
scale testing and assembly of 
guided missiles, and its produc- 
tion of the intricate electronic 
equipment necessary to make 
these aerial automatons straighten 
up and fly right. 

Bendix is now running at an 
annual gross sales rate of above 
$600 million and should earn 
around $8.75 a share in 1953, It 
pays $3 regularly and gave 75c 
extra last December. At 6.6 times 
earnings — 5742 — Bendix is ten 
points below its 1953 highs. Book 
value is above today’s quotation 
(about $60) and there’s no funded 
debt. 

Piesecki Helicopter 

Over - the - counter you might 
want to take a look at Piesecki 
Helicopter, the largest company 
specializing in “operation egg- 
beater.” Its principal contribution 
to defense is its H-21 “Workhorse” 
used for rapid army deployment 
of troops and equipment, and the 
sacred task of rapid evacuation of 
the wounded from battle zones. 
A pioneer unit in double suspen- 
sion helicopters (3 blade rotary 
units fore and aft with the load 
carried between), the present 


“Workhorse” can carry 20 people; 
the new YH-16 “Transporter” is 
slated to carry 40. And one of the 
early object‘ons to helicopters— 
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their slowness—is being now par- 
tially overcome as these “bananas” 
can hit 150 m.p.h. 


Piesecki’s is producing entirely 
for the military, with sales run- 
ning above $90 million this year. 
There are 337,438 common shares, 
quoted over-the-counter, and 
earning somewhere near $3. This 
item you view not from the cur- 
rent income angle, since it pays 
no cash dividend, but from what- 
ever future possibilities you may 
perceive in the helicopter—short 
hauls, mail carrying and airport 
taxis. 


Air power, next to atomic 
power, is the controlling factor 
in world military strategy. Com- 
panies such as we’ve touched upon 
here, are vital elements in this 
strategy and it’s absurd to believe 
they will be allowed to languish. 


They are attaining impressive 
altitudes, in the air, and on their 
earning statements; and they 


shouldn’t act too badly on the 
market. 


A. Kalb & Co. Formed 

TRENTON, N. J.—A. Kalb & 
Co., 325 Market Street, is engaging 
in a securities business. 


Smith in Trenton 
TRENTON, N. J.—William G, 
Smith is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 1050 
South Broad Street. 
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may offer Common Shares at p 


Notes 


Shares Without Par Value. 








Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Tifft Brothers 





Putnam & Co. 





The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 







[his is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus requirements of the 
Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances of the offering is contained 
in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained from any of the undersigned only in States 
in which they are qualified to act as a dealer in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed. 


122,316 Common Shares 


(Without Par Value) 


Western Massachusetts Companies 


(A Voluntary Association) 


Offering: The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Shares of record at the close of business 
October 5, 1953, Rights to subscribe at $29.60 per share for the above 122,316 additional Common Shares at 
the rate of one share for each eight shares so held of record. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on October 21, 1953. During and after the subscription period, the Underwriters 


rices varying from the subscription price. - 


Business: The Company’s principal wholly-owned subsidiary, Western Massachusetts Electric Company, 
is engaged in the business of generating, transmitting and distributing clectricity in contiguous territory 
comprising approximately 1,450 square miles in the western part of Massachusetts, including the City 
of Springfield. The Company itself is a holding company which does no utility business. 


New Issue: The Common Shares will represent new financing and the proceeds will be loaned to Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company to be applied by it to reduce Notes payable to Bank (evidencing bor- 
rowings made for prior construction). 


Securities Outstanding as of June 30, 1953 (Consolidated Basis): $15,000,000 Secured Notes— 
Western Massachusetts Companies, Second Series, 2.8%, due September 1, 1969; $11,000,000 Registered 
Western Massachusetts Electric Company, 2.95%, due October 1, 1973; $8,000,000 Notes pay- 
able to Bank—Western Massachusetts Electric Company, 3%, duc April 1, 1956; and 978,527 Common 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
Arthur W. Wood Company 
Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow 


Incorporated 


Townsend, Dabney and Tyson 


White, Weld & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


October Ve 1953 





Kinsley & Adams 










Please send me a copy of the 


of Western Massachusetts Compa 





spectus relating to the Common Shares 





Name 
Address 


pro- 


nies. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


i i ill be pleased 
that the firms mentioned wt 
. pipet ye ctherot parties the following literature: 











Aircraft Manufacturers — Analysis — Stanley Heller & Co., 


i or , = 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. 
ada— bulletin on state of business—Ross, 
. eS ote Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
ipal ges a el 
ri dition )—Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 
iaaee Slew Sect Bh. N. Y. Also available is a memorandum 
on Crown Zellerbach. 
igi fer Tax Rates 
tate Stock Original Issue and Trans 
Fee one lst —Reaitrar and Transfer Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. ¥ . : 
Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, Ye i 
Kansas City—Brochure describing 2.000-acre industrial trac 
—Kansas City Southern Lines, Kansas City a Ty an 
k City Bank Stocks—Comparison and anai ysis 0 
me Seok Bank Stocks as of Sept. 30, 1953—Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y¥. 


-the- nter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
eo esol the listed industrial stocks used in the ent 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial — 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both 
yield and market performance over a 13-year —— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, ew 
York 4, New York. 
Real Estate Issues—Statistical reports—Amott, Baker & Co., 
Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. , 
Per Cent Return—List of ten stocks with a ten per cen 
ag 8 al me nena Smith & Co., 61 Bway., New York 6,N. Y. 
Typical American Industry—Booklet describing the products of 
the company—Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Knowles 


Atlas Sulphur & Iron—Memorandum—Globe Securities Corp., 
651 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Bettinger Corporation—Analysis—Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

Bettinger Corporation—Aralysis—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

Bettinger Corporation—Analvsis—May & Gannon, Inc., 161 
Devonshire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Central Vermont Public Service Co.—Booklet—Ira Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


George W. Borg Corp.—Memorandum—Sills, Fairman & Harris, 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Canadian Javelin—Memorandum—Brault & Chaput, 482 St. 
Francis Xavier Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Canadian Pacific Railway — Memorandum on convertibles — 
Walwyn, Fisher & Co., 44 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Central of Georgia—Analysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago National Bank—Memorandum—Wm. Tegtmeyer & Co., 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available are 
memoranda on Franklin Life Insurance Co. and Hubinger Ce. 


Christiana Securities Company—Analysis—Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. Available in the 
current issue of “Gleanings” are an analysis of Columbia 
Pictures Corp. and lists of 40 favorably situated equities and 
high yield preferred issues. 

Cinerama—Report—G. K. Shields & Co., 15 William Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Crown Zellerbach—Memorandum—Wood, Gundy & Co., 36 
King Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Crusader Corporation — Circular — Imperial Securities Co., 80 
Montgomery Street, Jersey City 2, N. J. Also available are 
circulars on Stanwood Oil Co. and Great Basin Oil & Leas- 
ing Company. 


Drewrys Limited, U. S. A., Ine.—Bulletin—Gartley & Associ- 
ates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5. N.Y. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 





Fraser Co.—Memorandum—Greenshields & Co., Aldred Build- 
ing, Montreal, Carada. 


General Precision Equipment—Brief data—Joseph Faroll & 
Co., 29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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General Impediments to Private 
Foreign Investment 


By SIR JEREMY RAISMAN* 
Vice-Chairman, Lloyds Bank Ltd., Lendon 


Prominent British bank official details impediments to freer 
flow of private capital fer foreign imvestment directly due te 
actions of particular countries, and hence susceptible to treat- 


ment. Stresses transfer difficulties; risk of depreciation or 


devaluation; internal political 
propriation; absence of lecal 


instability; trend toward ex- 
credit or capital markets—as 


composing a doubtful “climate.” Conclades private imvestor 
will only go where he is wanted and where he is allowed te 


make a 


I think it may be useful to be- 
gin by asking: What are the main 
general impediments at the pres- 
ent time to a freer flow of private 
capital for foreign investment? 
Some of these may have their 
roots in widespread or world con- 
ditions which are beyond the con- 
trol of individual governments, 
but others may be more directly 
due to the actions of particular 
countries and should therefore be 
more susceptible to treatment. 


Political and Financial 
Unsettlement 


In the first category would of 
course fall the world political sit- 
uation. When this is unsettled, 
capital quite naturally tends to 
stay at home or near home, where 
it feels best assured against the 
risk of war. This state of tension 
has an additional effect: It forces 
some countries to devote a large 
proportion of their resources to 
defence, at the expense of eco- 
nomic development. Security 
comes first. To the extent that 
high taxation and controls may be 
discouraging to local investment, 
they also discourage foreign in- 
vestors. 


There is another overriding 
factor. Physical reconstruction has 
made remarkable progress since 
World War il but financial recon- 
struction is far from being fully 
completed. The world is still di- 
vided into monetary areas. This 
hampers trade, of course, but even 
more severely it hampers capital 
movements. Mr. McCloy has 
pointed out two significant fea- 
tures of postwar capital move- 
ments. London capital went 
mainly to the sterling area. For 
obvious reasons the export of 
United Kingdom capital else- 
where is strictly controlled and 
limited by the monetary au- 
thorities. Similarly, U. S. capi- 
tal although its movements are 
not controlled by the American 
authorities, has flowed mainly 
to Canada or to countries like 
those of the Caribbean area where 
convertibility is effective. Most 
investment in other areas was for 
oil and minerals, i.e. commodities 
which themselves provide facility 
of transfer. 


The transfer difficulties arising 
from the world financial situation 
are undoubtedly a most important 
deterrent to private investment. 
Not only do they make the trans- 





*Contribution by Sir Jeremy Raisman 
to a panel discussion arranged by the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1953. 


profit. 


fer of earnings to the home coun- 
try uncertain. They also may 
threaten the transfer back of the 
capital itself and therefore its 
marketability. The liquidity of 
both principal and earnings is 
thus imperilled. 

The world payment disequilib- 
rium carries with it another risk, 
the risk of depreciation or deval- 
uation. In some countries this may 
be compensated by an increase in 
asset values or in earnings, but 
this is by no means a general rule. 
Even if the foreign subsidiary re- 
mains solvent after devaluation of 
the currency in which it operates, 
it may mean that the foreign 
shareholder will hold in his own 
currency a less valuable asset and 
receive smaller dividends. 


Internal Non-Political Causes 


Thus the world political and 
financial situation tends to inhibit 
capital movements. But it would 
be a mistake to think that all hes- 
itations of private investors can 
be attributed to the threat of 
world-wide political conflicts or 
to the aftermath of World War II. 
In several countries the present 
difficulties cannot be attributed 
to either of these two causes. In- 
ternal political instability which 
threatens not only to upset gov- 
ernments but also established pol- 
icies is just as effective a deter- 
rent as the danger of a world con- 
flict. Similarly, all the currency 
and balance of payment difficul- 
ties which we observe throughout 
the world cannot be attributed to 
the after effects of World War II. 
In several cases, internal policies 
leading to inflation have tended to 
perpetuate exchange controls, 
price controls, and the restrictions 
which stifle private enterprise. 
Obviously tke impediments to 
transfer of earnings or principal, 
and the threats of devaluation 
have the same discouraging effect 
on the foreign investor, whatever 
the cause—worldwide or national 
—of the financial restrictions. 


Il 


Expropriation Threat 
In this connection I must also 
observe that in some countries the 
threats to the private entrepre- 


neur have taken a form which is 
future 
foreign investors. A visible trend 
towards expropriation of private 


enterprises, whether local or for- 
eign, will clearly have this effect. 
It is even a stronger deterrent 
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... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 





In its usual contrary way, 
the stock market this week 
furnished few clues to its fol- 
lowers, provided a measure of 
solace as well as some signs 
of caution, and ended its gy- 
rations in the middle of no- 
where so that what comes 
next has still to be revealed. 


* a a 


From a technical stand- 
point, none of the rules were 
broken. Resistance was found 
almost precisely where it 
was expected and support 
levels held, at least temporar- 
ily. A good many of the 
technicians, nevertheless, feel 
that little of any real conse- 
quence can be accomplished 
on the top side without at 
least a testing of the Septem- 
ber lows. At this juncture, 
this is not as important tech- 
nically as it is in shoring up 
the psychological approach to 
the market. It is coming to be 
realized generally that the de- 
cline, which is some nine 
months old with only a feeble 
recent recovery, either has 
been overdone or is terrify- 
ingly pointing to some sort of 
disaster. As it was put suc- 
cinctly by Wolfe & Co., the 
market “seems to have scared 
itself into a fit over things no 
one as yet sees reason to ex- 
pect.” 


* * * 


Aircrafts Typify 

Psychological Approach 

To expand slightly on the 
psychological approach, air- 
crafts are a good illustration. 
The prime producers, which 
bore the brunt of the “peace” 
selling after the Korean arm- 
istice, were somewhat more 
harshly dealt with than the 
facts warranted, at least as 
far as their subsequent earn- 
ings reports, order backlogs 
and dividend treatments were 
concerned. They were then 
prominent on the upturn from 
the September lows. 


€ % % 


Yet this week they were 
taken for another tumble 
which was, in part, a bit of 
logical profit-taking. How- 
ever, the profit-taking was 
accented by some still-vague 
rumors that the government 
was going to slow down on 
its progress payments which 
are the chief source of work- 
ing capital for the plane 
makers. The reasoning was 
that the companies, if forced 
into the money markets to 
raise their working. cash, 
would find the interest 
charges eating up all their 
profits. Admittedly, raising 


Continued on page 25 
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The Market and Dow-Jones 


Industrial 


By H. C. ANDREAE* 


Secretary, Deminion and Anglo 
Toronto, 


Forecasts 


Investment Corporation, Ltd., 
Canada 


Pointing out psychology of the market has been a dominating 
force overriding earnings and price-earnings ratios, Canadian 
market analyst defends Dow-Jones averages as representative 
of market as a whole, covering a wide enough range of indus- 
trials to represent the industrial stock market. Summarizes 
action of stock market for past three years as: (1) year 1951: 


inflation and plant expansion; 


(2) year 1952: top produc- 


tion in war effort; and (3) year 1953: fat civilian paychecks 
to purchase goods released from war effort. Looks for a 


possible speculation 


Somebody said to me the other 
day — “What is wrong with the 
market?” Now I believe that that 
is a perfectly legitimate question 
but, like all 
foolish ques- 
tions, it is . 
likely to re- 
ceive a foolish 
answer, just 
like asking 
someone— 
“Say, where 
do you think 
the Dow- 
Jones will be 
at this time 
mext year?” 

I don’t mind 
answering 
this kind oi 
question be - 
cause no one really expects you 
te give them the right answer. 
Yeu see there is a gentlemen’s 
agreement among Financial Ana- 
lysts whereby verbosity is ac- 
cepted instead of accuracy and in 
every forecast there is always 
ample room for hedging your 
epinions. I propose to make full 
use of this Analytical License. 


To return to the question which 
I was going to answer — “What 
is wrong with the market?”’—I 
said, “everytime for this past 
year, whenever you have seen 
a headline in the paper which 
suggested that world peace was a 
little closer you have seen on the 
same page of the same news- 
paper a statement—‘“U. S. Will 
Continue Heavy Armament Ex- 
penditures in spite of Peace 
Talk.” On the next page of the 
game paper you have seen a 
statement headed “If Peace 
Comes, Government Will Spend 
Heavily for Public Works’ — 
Humphrey. Only yesterday, Mr. 
Humphrey delivered himself of 
such an assurance and the market 
closed three points up on the day. 
This is what has been wrong with 
the market. 


Investors are fearful of what 
may come once the economic 
stimulus of an atomic arms race 
abates. Like so many others, they 
shave come to rely on the Govern- 
ment for Government expendi- 
tures and Government induced 
inflation to skate them on side. 
The psychology of the market has 
been dominating the basic facts 





H. C. Andreae 


of life, such as earnings and 
price-earnings ratios. Amongst 
the industrials there has been 


very little speculation in the last 
four years. 


I have here with me a chart 
which depicts the earnings of the 
Dow-Jones Averages for each 
quarter from the last quarter of 
1943 to date. The red columns 
represent a moving average of 
the four previous quarters; the 
blue lines represent the average 
value of the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials during each quarter. I have 
multiplied the earnings ten-fold 


in order to show the price-earn- 
ings relationships in comparison 
to the traditional ten-times-earn- 
ings basis. You will see that on 
this basis the Dow-Jones is sell- 





*A talk by Mr. Andreae before the 


Security Analysts of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada, Sept. 23, 1953. 





boom in 1955-56. 


ing close to a ten - times - basis 
even today. 

The Dow-Jones Averages have 
often been attacked for their 
statistical inaccuracy. It has been 
said that changes in the Dow- 
Jones do no more than measure 
the difference between the stocks 
which go up and the stocks which 
go down, and that they hardly re- 
flect the real movements of the 
market. 

As a matter of fact, the Dow- 
Jones Average Stocks are reflec- 
tive of about 10-15% of all trad- 
ing on a typical market day. The 
group is very broad. It includes 
oil, steel, food stocks and base 
metals. 

As a general rule, these 30 
stocks have a distinct tendency 
to move together, particularly at 
turning points in the market. 

For instance, all but two of the 
30 made final lows in 1942 and 
all but two made final highs in 
1946. Again 27 Dow-Jones stocks 
made their final lows in 1949— 
that is to say, at each of these 
important market turning points 
nearly all Dow-Jones stocks 
turned in the same direction. The 
bull movement from 1949 to date 
has not shown this characteristic 
uniformity of action. 

Until the middle of 1950, nearly 
all Dow-Jones stocks went up, 
but the Korean Era ushered in 
a period of divergencies. During 
the next three year, 1951-52-53, 
we do not see a uniform action 
which was characteristic of pre- 
vious bull market turning points. 


In 1951, 10 of the 30 Dow-Jones 
stocks topped out—they included: 


U. S. Steel; Bethlehem Steel; 
National Steel; American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, and Interna- 
tional Harvester in the heavy in- 
dustry group, as well as Procter 
& Gamble, Corn Products and 
National Distillers in the com- 
modity group. 

That is to say that the heavy 
industry stocks and the com- 
modity stocks, which were the 
beneficiaries of inflation during 
1951, saw their tops when this 
inflation began to abate late in 
1951. 


In 1952, seven more stocks 
topped out. They consisted of: 


Standard Oil of N. J. 

Standard Oil of Calif. 

Allied Chemical 

Texas Co. 

International Nickel 

Johns Manville & Union 
Carbide 


You will recognize these names 
as the names of large companies 
which have supplied the basic 
war needs of the Korean era. The 
products of these companies were 
oil, chemicals, nickel and asbes- 
tos. Each of these is characterized 
by monopolistic prices and pro- 
duction. In the face of other de- 
clining commodity prices, these 
companies were able to raise the 
prices of their commodities in 


1952. 
Events in 1952, forecast the 
trend for 1953. In April, there 


was the recission of credit re- 
strictions. In August, there was 
the steel strike. The latter part 
of 1952 was therefore, character- 
ized by heavy inventory § ac- 


cumulation on the one hand and 
rapid expansion in purchase of 
consumer durables on the other 
hand. Defense demands had by 
now been taken care of and for 
the first time since the 
scare, buying spree” of late 1950, 
civilians were really willing and 
able to go out and buy. 


“war 


The Eisenhower “boomlet” of 
1952-53 carried nine more of the 
Dow-Jones stocks to their tops. 
This time they included: 


General Motors 
Chrysler 
General Electric 
Westinghouse 


all companies benefiting from the 
wide open buying spree in con- 
sumer durables. Along with these 
hard goods producers, these soft 
goods producers made new tops 
for the 1949-53 bull market: 


American Can 
American Tobacco 
General Foods 


Expiry of price controls had its 
effect on these stocks, but they 
also were beneficiaries of a very 
high level of personal income, 
and handsome consumer spend- 
ing. 

The point which I would like 
to make tonight is that the Dow- 
Jones averages are representative 
of the market as a whole and 
that they cover a wide enough 
range of industrials to represent 
the industrial stock market. I 
have pointed out the historical 
price -earnings relationship and 
it is obvious that at the current 
rate of earnings, the Dow-Jones 
averages are hardly overpriced. 
For that reason, I would not ex- 
pect them to decline very much 
from present levels as I expect 
earnings in 1954 to be at least 
$25 against $27 in the latter part 
of 1953. 


Again the three phase top of 
1951 and 1953 looks to me like 
an intermediate phase in an up- 
ward sweep. If it actually is a 
top then it would be unique in 
its breadth and duration. I prefer 
to believe that we will yet again 
see the time when 28 out of 30 
Dow-Jones stocks will turn down 
together within a 12 months’ pe- 
riod. 


about at a much higher price 
level. 
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Such an event is likely to come follows the dictates of interna- 


tional events. In other words, the 
market is not looking ahead any 
further than two to four months, 
and in the meantime “Selectivity” 
really reflects “Indecision” on the 
part of investors. 

According to the Dow - Jones 
theorists, we saw the top of the 
market in January, 1953. If that 
is really so, then it will be the 
first bear market which started 
from 5%% yields and 11 times 
price-earnings ratios. I prefer to 
believe that we are now in a 
corrective period which may 
carry us back one-third to one- 
half of the way from the previous 
advances which started at 163 and 
culminated at 293. That is about 
40-60 points, or back to 250-230. 

I imagine that we may see fur- 
ther lows this year. Perhaps by 
November. Thereafter, I would 
expect a year-end rally to be 
followed by a further decline 
sometime between March and 
June, 1954—after the uncertain- 


For the past three years, the 
action of the market can best be 
summarized as: 


1951— inflation and plant ex- 
pansion. 

1952—ttop production in oil and 
minerals with which to 
stock a war effort. 

1953—fat civilian pay checks 
with which to purchase 
goods released from the 
war effort. 


And here I have a free hand 
portrayal of the movements 
within the market during the past 
three years. Bearing in mind, 
that in 1942-28 of the 30 stocks 
were at their lows, in 1946, 28 
were at their highs, during 1949, 
28 were at their lows. I find the 
1951-53 top strange indeed. 

I submit that the Korean inter- 
lude has destroyed this uniformity 
of motion amongst the Dow-Jones 


Industrials. The reason for this ss of competition come to the 
is, as in all war-markets, the : 
stock market has tended to re- By the fall, we should have 


overcome our peace blues. This 
could clear the way for a higher 
evaluation of earnings always 
barring near war. Perhaps, then, 
that speculative boom we have 
all been waiting for will finally 
come to pass in 1955-56. 

I have probably overstepped 
my license to be verbose instead 
of accurate. I have certainly over- 
stepped the bounds of caution dn 
making these predictions. For 
this year I confess to being 
bearish, but I believe the worst 
will definitely be over by the 
time the forecast is read again. 


Thank you for letting me stick 
out my neck. 


flect each development as it ac- 
tually took place. In other words 
there was little anticipation and 
the market tended to move after 
the event. There was therefore, 
no speculation, in consequence 
the market has been a rather 
dull affair since it hit 250 in 
January 1951—nearly 30 months 
ago. 

I think that I have proved my 
point that the Dow-Jones 30 In- 
dustrials, much maligned as they 
may be, are a very fine sample 
of the market. We see in their 
behavior, the same features which 
have characterized the rest of the 
market. That elusive and some- 
what smug attribute “Selectivity” 


pattern. Boiled down, to croup Martin GC. Remer With 
loses. its, mystery’ and becomes Gentral Republic Co. 


quite rational. Far from reflect- 
ing a secret formula of the so- (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Martin C. Re- 


phisticates who have been “se- ; 
lective,” and therefore, diaboli- mer has become associated with 
cally clever the “Selective” be- Central Republic Company, 209 


South La Salle Street, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Remer was formerly President 
of Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel. 


havior of the market reflects the 
timidity and obedience of a be- 
wildered market which docilely 
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No Need for Shortage of 
Home Mortgage Money 


By BEN H. HAZEN 


President, Benj. Franklin Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Portland, Oregon 


Past President, United States Savings and Loan League 


Commenting on sporadic shortage of mortgage money, Mr. 
Hazen says, despite high rate of home building, there is con- 
siderable scarcity of funds for home building. Holds govern- 
ment-financed bank to buy mortgages has weaknesses, since 
it means more Federal debt and more government in business. 
Urges private enterprise, represented mainly by savings banks 
and building and loan associations, do the “pump priming 

instead of government, by seeking to secure far more funds 

than they have today. 


There is a shortage of mortgage 
money today. That statement is 
true in spite of the fact that mort- 
gage recording totals and build- 
ing permits 
remain high. 
The shortage 
touches in 
some. areas 
and not in 
others, and 
the discon- 
certing prob- 
lem is that ifs 
occurrence is 
not deter- 
minedby 
market need. 
Bechuse of 
the high to- 
tals, some say 
that the short- 
age is a myth, but it is very real 
to the builders and purchasers 
who are disappointed in their 
search for financing. 

Cause of the shortage, where it 
exists, is explained by the “pat- 
tern of the money market.” That 
means that those lenders whose 
funds are not earmarked by law 
for the home loan field, are now 
able to earn more net profit by 
purchasing government bonds. 
They expect to return to home fi- 
mancing when it again shows up 
as more profitable. 

There is no reason to blame 
such lenders for their action. It is 
the private enterprise system, the 
obligation of management, to 
transact the business which is 
most profitable. But that doesn’t 
help the potential borrowers, nor 
the manufacturers of building 
materials, builders of houses and 
retailers of all the things that go 
into homes—including their pay 
rolls. Some of them already feel 
the pinch. Others will feel the re- 
sultant slump later. 

Granted that some areas are 
overbuilt, that is not the answer. 
Underbuilt areas are just as likely 
to suffer. 

A study of the shortage will 
disclose that it does not exist in 
communities where there is reli- 
ance upon ample funds of mutual 





Ben H. Hazen 


savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. It is worst in 


territories wholly or partially de- 
pendent upon life insurance 
money, and to some extent, com- 
mercial bank money. That is log- 
ical. The former group have prac- 
tically one outlet for funds, and 
that is home mortgages. The latter 


= 


GIVE 
TO CONQUER 
CANCER 


are investment houses with no 
ties to bind them to the housing 
industry. They lend on homes 
only if it is advantageous. 


A part of the trouble lies in the 
fact that too high a proportion of 
home finance now comes from the 
latter institutions. Insurance com- 
panies and commercial banks now 
hold $23 billion in home loans 
40% of the $58 billion total. 
They have absorbed, percentage- 
wise, all the shrinkage in the pro- 
portion of loans held by “private 
individuals and others.” None of 
that shrinkage was assumed by 
those two instituations which are 
a permanent part of the home 
construction industry—the mutual 
savings banks and the savings 
and loan associations. Together, 
they continue to hold about 42% 
of the total debt. If they held 60%, 
the present emergency would 
probably be nonexistent. 





Proposed Remedies 

Naturally every interested 
group offers a remedy. Realtors 
want a government-financed bank 
to buy mortgages from all comers. 
Home builders want it, too, but 
ask that it provide some means 
of insuring that they can readily 
secure large loans at modest in- 
terest and low down payment. 
The veterans have some spokes- 
men who say “If the bankers 
won't lend on GI loans, then let 
the government do it.” 


The trouble is that all these 
plans have two weaknesses. They 
call for more Federal debt, and 
for more government in business. 


Why should the housing indus- 
try—and that includes all of us— 
require a subsidy? 


Back in 1934 a plan was used 
for reviving confidence in home 
ownership and home construction. 
It was done with government 
funds, but the plan would be just 
as good or better, if private en- 
terprise did the job. 

The story of that pump priming 
experience should be more widely 
known. It was completely success- 
ful in achieving its purpose, con- 
serving the principles of private 
enterprise, and protecting the tax- 
payer from loss of expense. The 
plan was simple. Every insured 
savings and loan association in 
the United States was invited to 
participate. All it needed to do 
was to testify to the Treasurer of 
the United States (later it was to 
HOLC) that it had calls for more 
home loans than it could satisfy. 
An investment was then made 
with it, not exceeding three times 
its own savings capital. No with- 
drawal was to be requested for 
five years, and after that, not 
more than 10% per year. 


Two hundred and seventy-nine 
million dollars was so invested, 
without an inspector, a directive 
or any guarantee beyond that ac- 
corded any investor by normal 
State and Federal supervision. 
Every corner of every county had 
a right to participate. Builders 
Started houses, carpenters and 
plasterers got jobs and realtors 
sold property. Confidence was re- 


vived in communities, and citizens 
began to save again. When World 
War II came, the money was 
needed by the government, and it 
was repaid ahead of schedule— 
every nickel of it, with $58'. 
million in dividends. The tax- 
payer actually showed a profit, 
and the housing industry, as well 
as the grocer, butcher and baker, 
felt the thrill and profit of reviv=l. 


That is the way to correct the 
present dilemma in the home 
mortgage market. Not only sav- 
ings and loan associations, but 
mutual savings banks must seek 
and secure far more funds than 
they have today. They are experi- 
encing a handsome growth, but 
it isn’t yet great enough. They 
must do better merchandising, do 
national and local advertising, and 
attract more funds to invest in 
home mortgages. A hundred dol- 
lars in a savings association will 
work four times as hard as in the 
assets of an insurance company— 
14 times as hard as in those of a 
commercial bank. 

These two lenders who are “in- 
side” the housing industry, need 
some help, too, from the leaders 
and the trade associations of other 
segments of the industry. There 
are tremendous sums available 
for their use, and the many lines 
of business who depend upon the 
home field for a livelihood, can 
profitably participate in the 
campaign—helping some of their 
dollars earn dividends and pro- 
mote profits for all. Corporations 
who now can earn nothing on sav- 
ings accounts in commercial banks, 
can wisely use accounts which 
carry no such restriction and 
which help to do home financing. 
Retirement plans, depreciation re- 
serves and tax reserves deserve a 
self-interested review by man- 
agements in all related lines of 
business. Trade associations need 
to get together and find common 
ground for mutual cooperation. 

Of course this will require 
some reviewing of policies by the 
savings institutions themselves. 
Some of the restrictions, born of 
the depression, must be reviewed. 
An understanding study of the 
needs of the realtor and the 
builder must result in some con- 
cessions not now popular among 
many conservative boards of di- 
rectors. 

It is a great opportunity for a 
great business group to demon- 
strate that businessmen can do 
for themselves instead of seeking 
government aid—or do we mean 
that government aid is merely 
wrong for the others? 





COMING 
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Oct. 13-14, 1953 (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Cleveland Society of Security 
Analysts Great Lakes Regional 
Conference. 


Oct. 13-16 (Louisville, Ky.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 


Firms Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. 


Nov. 10, 1953 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York Beefsteak Dinner at the 
Antlers. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1953 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America Annual Convention at 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


June 9-12, 1954 (Canada) 


Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada Annual Convention at 
Jasper Park Lodge. 


Sept. 22-26, 1954 (Atlantic City) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at the 
Hotel Claridge. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


= By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Your correspondent moved rather cautiously last week into 
what appeared to be one of the most important stories developing 
in Washington in these dog days: namely, that the Administration, 
after having gone through a retrenchment, is moving toward more 
spending and increased, though different taxa- 
tion. The Treasury experts, it is now certain, 
are working their expert brains to a frazzle 
with a view to coming up with something that 
will permit the expiration of the Excess 
Profits Tax and the 10% reduction in income 
taxes but at the same time, produce more 
revenue. 

The increasing chorus for the necessity of 
more revenue around the alleged growing 
menace of Russia’s ability to drop an atomic 
or H-bomb on us and render us completely 
impotent, is being whipped up almost daily. 
To the military voices in this vein have re- 
cently been added those of Defense Mobilizer 
Arthur Flemming, usually a very cautious and 
mild man of speech, and the Civil Defense 
Administrator, Val Peterson, who can hardly 
be put in the cautious and temperate category. 

President Eisenhower has ruled out a Federal “sales” tax 
although we now have “sales” taxes in the form of excise taxes. 
But “sales” taxes are politically unpopular and the President, 
recognizing this, has said they should be left to the taxation field 
of the States. The States do not call them excise taxes. They are 
plain sales taxes and the fact that the States have applied them 
so boldly is a commentary on the National politicians being so 
afraid of the term. 

Your correspondent can remember, indeed, when State politi- 
cians were afraid of sales taxes. It must have been a good 25 years 
ago when a Governor of the State of Mississippi, Hugh O’Connor, 
if I remember correctly, took the bit by the teeth and put through 
a State sales tax. He was heralded far and wide by the conserva- 
tive press as a man of courage, a man who rose above dema- 
goguery and realizing the revenue needs of his State, put through 
a “painless tax, one that hurt nobody.” He did this against the 
hue and cry at the time that a sales tax was inequitable in that 
the poor paid more than the rich. 

Anyway, this man broke the ice and although he never went 
further up the political ladder, I do not know that he had higher 
aspirations and he did not end up in political ostracism. As a 
matter of fact, he is looked upon in Mississippi as having been a 
very good Governor. 

However, with his breaking of the ice, sales taxes on the State 
and on the municipal level have become quite widespread in this 
country. They are in effect in more than 30 States. The penny 
has come to be quite a medium of exchange. 

The Federal Government, too, has been levying sales taxes 
but they are called excise taxes. Notwithstanding this plain state- 
ment of facts, the term “sales taxes” is still taboo with the Na- 
tional politicians. 

So the expectation is that the Administration is coming up 
with a “manufacturers’ tax.” This is one that the consumer 
isn’t supposed to see as he does the sales tax. Canada has a 
“manufacturers’ tax” as the base of its revenue system. It made 
possible a reduction in the income levy a couple of years ago and 
also an incentive tax on investments. 

It appears at this time that the Administration’s fiscal ex- 
perts, having done some tall studying of the Canadian manufac- 
turers’ tax, will seek some such tax in this country, and the 
Canadian plan will be considerably publicized in the process. 

My purpose here is not to argue the merits of any tax pro- 
posal that may be produced. But the fact is that it is the con- 
sensus of Washington political opinion that if the Administration 
gets any increased taxes at all they will have to be even more 
carefully disguised than a manufacturers’ tax and this same opin- 


ion is that it won’t get any additional taxes regardless of how in- 
geniously palatable they are made. 

It so happens that 1954 will be a campaign year. The Demo- 
crats are sorely in need of an issue, notwithstanding the cockiness 
they have been presenting. By and large, they have been in the 
forefront of the campaign that the Republicans are willing to 
“sacrifice security for dollars”; similarly they are in there pitching 
in the agitation that we are at the complete mercy of Russia’s 
bomb tossing potential. But you won't find any more of them than 
of Republicans voting for any new taxes, irrespective of what 
guise they may be presented. That you won't find them 
doing this in a campaign year. 

The question arises as to whether the Administration. con- 
fronted with its predicament, had better not cut off the steam 
about the menace of Russia. Really, if what is said today about 
Russia’s power with bombs is true, it is the most ironic chapter of 
human history. Russia would not have had this power without 
our brilliant scientists developing the bomb and without our 
brilliant President Truman ordering it dropped when there was 
no need for it. 
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is, 


But this is neither here nor there. The effort for new taxes 
and new Federal spending will not be based on any fear of 
Russia, on the part of those who really know. It will be based 
upon domestic politics and in the belief of the majority of political 
observers in Washington at this time, it will be denied upon the 
same basis. 
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Federal Taxes: Process, 
Prospects, and Policy 


By WALTER W. HELLER* 


Professor of Economics, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


Asserting, as far as Federal taxing processes are concerned, 
we are now in a highly interesting and even explosive situation, 
Professor Heller describes current taxes and methods of their 
origination and presentation to Congress. Discusses proposed 
tax changes, and points out the powerful role of the House 
Ways and Means Committee Chairman in tax legislation. Con- 
cludes, through Fiscal Policy and Taxation, “we have a power- 
ful weapon to limit deviations from high and stable employ- 
ment to tolerable limits.” 


The following is the second 
of two lectures by Professor 
Heller on Federal budget and 
tax prospects. The first lecture 
appeared in our issue of Sept. 
24.—Editor. 


In contrast with the Federal 
Government’s expenditure proc- 
ess, which runs its cycle each year 
just as certainly as the revolution 
of the earth 
around the 
sun, the tax- 
ing process 
tendsto be 
more of a cri- 
sis phenome- 
non. The cri- 
sis may grow 
either out of 
the irresistibly 
mounting 
pressures for 
more revenue 
or irresistibly 
mounting 
pressures for 
tax revision, 
or both. Only very occasionally 
does the “crisis” take the form of 
dividing the spoils of tax reduc- 
tion. Revenue and inflationary 
pressures were the prime movers 
behinds the Revenue Acts of 1940, 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1950 and 1951. 
‘Taxpayer demands for structural 
revisions spawned the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943 and the 
Individual Income Tax (simplifi- 
cation) Act of 1944, and will play 
a large role in the forthcoming 
Revenue Act of 1954 or 1955. Only 
in the Revenue Acts of 1945 and 
1948 was tax reduction the moti- 
vating force. 





Dr. Walter W. Heller 


The Current Setting 


Currently, we find ourselves in 
a highly interesting, perhaps even 
explosive tax situation, one which 
gives every promise of illustrating 
nicely all the traditional aspects 
of the taxing process and perhaps 
—with the aid of Chairman Dan 
Reed of the House Ways and 
Means Committee — developing a 
few new ones. Although it is a 
risky undertaking indeed to plot 
the future course of anything so 
volatile as tax legislation, the risk 
is worth taking in the interest of 
clothing the bare bones of the tax- 
ing process with the meat of tax 
policy problems now confronting 
the country. All I ask is that if 
you happen to read these notes a 
year or two from now, you will 
be a bit indulgent and let your 
thoughts run along such lines as 
“well at least he sketched the steps 
in the taxing process with reason- 
able accuracy, even if his illustra- 
tions had no predictive value.” 

Before we pilot the first major 
Republican tax revision in over 20 
years through the steps of the tax- 
ing process, we should quickly re- 
view the »olitical, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic setting within which tax 
legislation is likely to be consid- 
ered. 


Among the controlling elements 
of the political setting are these: 
(1) In the White House, a Presi- 
dent struggling valiantly to recon- 
cile pledges of tax reduction, a 
balanced budget, a_ stabilized 





*The second of two lectures delivered 
by Prof. Heller at the Graduate School 
of Banking of the University of Wiscon- 
gin, Madison, Wis., Aug. 27 and 28, 1953. 


economy, and adequate national 
defenses. (2) In the Treasury, a 
team headed by Secretary Hum- 
phrey dedicated to a tax philoso- 
phy of providing a more favor- 
able climate for private business 
and private investment, of elim- 
inating discriminations in the tax 
laws, and of at the same time pro- 
viding sufficient revenue to carry 
out White House policies. (3) At 
the head of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Chairman Dan 
Reed pledged irrevocably to tax 
reduction and tax relief (and to 
balancing the budget by “taking 
the shackles off business’’—a the- 


sis which led the New York 
“Times” to suggest editorially to 
Mr. Reed that he “eliminate cor- 


poration taxes entirely—and thus 
not only balance the budget but 
produce a whopping surplus’”’). (4) 
At the Senate Finance Committee, 
a membership traditionally sym- 
pathetic to the pleas of various 
business and financial interests in 
their long-accumulated grievances 
against our present tax laws. 

Against this political backdrop, 
we find the following fiscal situa- 
tion: (1) The administrative bud- 
get, to which executive and Con- 
gressional tax policy is still gear- 
ed, is developing a $4 billion defi- 
cit for the current fiscal year; this 
deficit figure includes the $1% 
billion revenue loss in fiscal 1954 
from the expiration of the Excess 
Profits Tax and the 1951 indivi- 
dual income tax increases next 
Jan. 1. (2) An additional $3% bil- 
lion of revenue will be lost on this 
account in 1955. (The $1% billion 
of additional social security tax 
collections annually under the 
automatic rise of payroll tax rates, 
also effective Jan. 1, do not count 
as an offset because these appear 
only in the cash budget, not the 
administrative budget.) (3) An 
additional $3 billion of revenue 
loss will be suffered if Chairman 
Reed carries out his determination 
to permit the automatic excise and 
corporation income tax reductions 
to go into effect on March 1, 1954, 
in spite of President Eisenhower's 
request to postpone these reduc- 
tions. (4) Tax adjustments, reliefs, 
and revisions for which promises 
have been held out and pressures 
have been mounting could cost 
from several hundred millions to 
several billions of additional reve- 
nue. Allowing some offset for the 
normal growth of the economy 
and consequent increase in tax 
revenues—but prior to expendi- 
ture reduction below the 1954 
level—a prospective budget deficit 
of $10 billion or so looms up for 
the fiscal year 1955. Even if one 
assumes that Federal expenditures 
could be cut to the $70 billion 
level a conventional budget deficit 
of more than $5 billion may well 
be in the cards for fiscal 1955. 

To complete the setting for the 
taxing process, one should also 
look into one’s economic crystal 
ball and determine whether that 
long-expected recession really is 
just around the corner. In other 
words, one _ should determine 
whether the economy is in for un- 
employment and deflation and 
could therefore stand a dose of 
deficit financing or whether there 
is likely to be a resurgence of in- 
flationary pressure which would 


be intensified by Federal deficits. 
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It seems reasonable to expect a 
somewhat weaker economic situa- 
tion than at any time since the 
Korean War broke out, but 
whether it will justify or even re- 
quire deficit financing to counter- 
act it is not yet clear. 


Executive Policy Formation and 
Presentation 

Traditionally, when major tax 
revisions are undertaken, the leg- 
islative process opens with a pres- 
entation of the Administration’s 
tax policy by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Usually the Treasury 
statement — sometimes preceded 
by a written Presidential message 
on taxation—sketches in the pre- 
vailing budgetary and economic 
background, presents something 
of the tax philosophy and fiscal 
policy of the Administration, and 


presents a series of specific rec- 
ommendations as the proposed 
basis for legislation. It is fair to 


say that the preparatory work for 
this opening stage of the legisla- 
tive process next January is al- 
ready in full swing this summer. 

Within the Treasury itself, it is 
not hard to conjure up a picture 
of feverish activity on the tax 
front. In vetoing the movie tax 
repealer on Aug. 6, the President 
promised to recommend later re- 
duction of this tax in the frame- 
work of an overall tax revision 
plan, including a blueprint for a 
modified system of excise taxa- 
tion. Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey and Under 
Secretary Marion Folsom in their 
public statements have strongly 
underscored the necessity of re- 
dressing the balance of the tax 
system, apparently away from in- 
dividual and corporate income 
taxes and toward excise taxation. 
Internal Revenue Commissioner 


Andrews has promised tax simpli- 
fication. Throughout the present 
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Administration, concern has been 
expressed lest the tax system 
stifle incentive and initiative. 
Specific mention has been made 
of more flexible depreciation de- 
ductions, studies of the rate and 
holding period for capital gains, 
the tax treatment of income de- 
rived abroad, the tax treatment of 
pension and retirement plans, and 
so forth. One may also intimate 
that attention will be given to a 
whole series of technical revisions 
—the Ways and Means Committee 
has just heard testimony on 40 dif- 
ferent provisions of the tax laws. 
To handle the huge amount of 
fact-gathering and analysis re- 
quired to translate the myriad 
proposals into a consistent pro- 
gram for presentation to Congress, 


the Treasury has a special Analysis 
Staff headed by Professor Dan 
Smith on leave from the Harvard 
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The Threat of Hodgepodge 
Trade Pacts 


By FELIX E. WORMSER* 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


Mr. Wormser, speaking with reference to difficulties facing 


readjustments in the mining 


industry, attacks international 


commodity agreements as leading to undue governmental inter- 
vention in and control of free markets and production. Scores 
state trading, and warns an indiscriminate lowering of our 
tariffs might produce substantial injury to many segments of 


the economy. 


Sees, however, need of important mineral 


raw materials. 


I know that all of you have 
been watching with great interest 
events leading up to the establish- 
ment by the Congress of the spe- 
cial Commius- 
sion on For- 
eign Economic 
Policy. This 
measure was 
recommended 
by the Presi- 
dent and was 
welcomed by 
everyone. The 
job is a big 
one, but it 
needs doing. 
We in the De- 
partment of 
the Interior 
have been 
imwited to par- 
ticipate in the undertaking and 
you may be certain that all avail- 
able energies will be thrown into 
the task. 

This study by the Commission 
must deal broadly with all com- 
modities flowing in the stream of 
international commerce, and the 
results certainly will have an im- 
pact on minerals and metals. Work 
will cover all aspects of our trade 
relationships with the rest of the 
world and I am hopeful that it 
will bring this Nation’s foreign 
and domestic economic policies 
into an organized matrix. The 
duties of the Commission as pre- 
seribed by the 83rd Congress in 
Public Law 215 are well worth 
your while reading. It is a long 
list and it will impress you with 
the Herculean nature of the task. 
Some of these I want to mention 
at this time for I believe they are 
of great significance to the mining 
industry. 

The Commission has been in- 
structed to consider and report on 
the following matters: interna- 
tional agreements, cartels, costs of 
production and pricing, labor 
practices and standards, general 
living standards, currency manip- 
ulation, inconvertible currencies, 
official inflationary policies, cur- 
rency devaluation, multiple cur- 
rencies, exchange controls and li- 
censes, quotas, embargoes, dump- 
ing, concealed regulation of ex- 
ports and imports, Government 
monopolies, State-controlled econ- 
omies, State trading, and State- 
subsidized trading. I pick these 
from the list with a certain sense 
of satisfaction, because I have 
been saying for a long time that 
free trade will remain a myth 
until something is done to abolish 
or neutralize the hodgepodge of 
inconsistent practices and con- 
cealed trade barriers now resort- 
ed to by many governments, in- 
cluding our own. 


Feux E. Wormser 


Problem of Surpluses and 
Declining Prices 


In talking with a group of min- 
ers nowadays one of the first 
problems raised is that of sur- 
pluses and declining prices. This 
is not only a problem of American 
miners, but one which faces all 
producers of raw materials 
throughout the world. We are, of 
course, familiar with what has 
happened to lead and zinc. 

Following World War II, pro- 
duction at home and abroad was 


*From an address by Mr. Wormser 
before the American Minine Congress, 
Seattle, Wash. Sept. 21, 1953. 


stepped up to meet pent up civil- 
ian demands. Then came the Ko- 
rean emergency which stimulated 
expansion of capacity still fur- 
ther. Along with this a more de- 
termined effort was made to ac- 
mulate materials within the stra- 
tegic stockpile. Now that defense 
needs for lead and zinc, includ- 
ing stockpile requirements, have 
been met, we face burdensome 
surpluses and declining prices. 
This is likewise true of tin. 
While we are not directly con- 
cerned with tin production and 
prices in the United States, indi- 
rectly, it is of tremendous concern 
to us. This problem of burden- 
some surpluses and declining 
erices brings to the forefront once 
again the question of intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements. 
No one concerned with our inter- 
national problems can pass over 
lightly the repercussions caused 
by the violent fluctuations in the 
prices and the volume of the 
major raw materials that enter 
into international trade. This 
problem did not concern us sa 
much in prewar days. We did not 
live under the threat of world 
domination by a single power as 
we do today, and it was not nearly 
so essential that we take seriously 
the economic woes of other coun- 
tries of the world. But now that 
the world is divided into two 
great camps, it is important that 
wherever possible we prevent the 
collapse of economies of our free 
world colleagues. It is for this rea- 
son that more serious considera- 
tion is being given to this problem 
of stabilizing violent fluctuations 
in the price and volume of raw 
materials. One of the devices be- 
ing discussed in the intergovern- 
mental commodity agreement. 


The International Wheat Agree- 
ment was a forerunner. An agree- 
ment on sugar has just been ne- 
gotiated in London. Persistent ef- 
forts are being made to negotiate 
an agreement on tin. Agreements 
on cotton, wool and rubber have 
been discussed from time to time. 
There may be suggestions that 
similar agreements be negotiated 
to cover lead and zinc. copper, 
and perhaps other minerals. 


Freedom of Market Place 
Threatened 


Frankly, this approach to the 
solution of problems in interna- 
tional economies worries me. To 
those of us who believe in the 
freedom of the market place, such 
agreements are abhorrent. From 
the businessman’s point of view 
they represent the worst in gov- 
ernmental intervention and con- 
trol. They lead to restrictions of 
production, the imposition of 
quotas and export controls, and 
smack of state trading completely 
removed from the exchange and 
the market place. 


The Paley Commission paid 
tribute to the doctrine of inter- 
national commodity agreements 
and held up the Wheat Agreement 
as an example for the metals and 
minerals to follow. The report by 
the Public Advisory Board for 
Mutual Security entitled “A Trade 
and Tariff Policy in the National 
Interest”—popularly known as the 
Bell Report—does not discuss the 
subject of international commod- 
ity agreements, except to refer to 


the Wheat Agreement as a special 
use of export subsidies. 

The basis for intergovernmental 
commodity agreements was laid 
down in 1948 in Chapter VI of the 
Havana Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. A pro- 
posal for an International Trade 
Organization was not ratifed by 
a sufficient number of countries 
to become effective. However, 
this Chapter VI of the Havana 
Charter was incorporated into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trades, popularly known as GATT 
—a trade agreement entered into 
by the President under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
This does not commit the United 
States to any particular type of 
international commodity agree- 
ment, but does constitute a recog- 
nition on our part that the diffi- 
culties under which some primary 
commodities move in international 
trade may, at times, necessitate 
special treatment through inter- 
governmental commodity agree- 
ment. 

I recognize the problems which 
international commodity agree- 
ments seek to solve. I fear the 
treatment may prove worse than 
the disease. When we embark in- 
ternationally upon the path of 
regulating prices, fixing produc- 
tion and marketing quotas, estab- 
lishing and managing buffer 
stocks, we may not only be un-- 
dertaking a task beyond human 
abilities, we may be travelling 
down the road of no return. Even 
though they may be planned as 
stop gaps, as temporary emerg- 
ency measures, they may prove 
exceedingly difficult to terminate. 
Cartels by Government are not 
fundamentally different from pri- 
vate industrial cartels either eco- 
nomically or morally. 


Our National Minerals Policy 


This leads me to my next 
thought—our national minerals 
policy must strengthen our free 
enterprise system. Insofar as it lies 
in my power to do so, I intend to 
follow the fundamental philoso- 
phy of freedom for the mining in- 
dustries. Indeed, what better or 
more timely, or more thorough- 
going, American premise on which 
to erect a sound mineral policy. 
We have been literally swamped 
in recent years with Government 
regulation of our affairs. 

I believe implicitly in the cap- 
italistic system, which means that 
I am, basically, a free trader. Free 
enterprise and free trade mean 
one and the same thing to me— 
and they go hand in hand with 
the free way of life which we 
cherish and which communistic 
aggressors despise and attack. To 
me the moral issues at stake are 
just as important as the economic. 
I do not see how freedom can 
survive and grow as long as we 
are held back by points of view 
and practices that threaten to 
wash away its very foundation. 

If we insist, however, upon a 
too rapid liberalization of our 
foreign trade without opportunity 
to make readjustments, we may 
meet serious difficulties at home 
and abroad. An _ indiscriminate 
lowering of our own tariffs might 
produce substantial injury to 
many segments of our economy. 
Abandonment of our agricultural 
price supports program overnight, 
without constructive alternatives 
to put in their place would like- 
wise do irreparable damage not 
only to the farmers themselves 
but to much of our economy de- 
pendent upon that one-seventh of 
the Nation’s purchasing power 
represented by the farmers. And 
abroad, in the raw materials pro- 
ducing countries a similar too 
rapid relaxation of controls might 
precipitate declining prices and 
lowering of living standards, 
which in turn might permit the 
Communists to walk in without 
firing a shot. 

Our problem is that of building 
a new bridge without completely 
stopping traffic—a moving for- 
ward toward greater freedom 
without creating chaos—a freeing 
of ourselves and business around 
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the world from dependence upon 
government, without at the same 
time destroying the very business 
we are trying to free. 


Soviet Tactics Handicap to 
Freeing International Trade 


Our problem of freeing trade 
and industry throughout the world 
from the tentacles of government 
is, of course, made more difficult 
by the aggressive tactics of the So- 
viets. In our collective efforts to 
minimize the Soviet buildup of 
war potential, we have had to re- 
strict materially our trade with 
the Soviet bloc. Goods particu- 
larly from Western Europe, which 
formerly flowed eastward must 
now either not be manufactured 
or find new markets. This, in 
and of itself, has been a major 
factor leading to such things as 
unfavorable balances of trade, de- 
pressed and inconvertible cur- 
rencies, State trading, and import 
restrictions. All of which lead to 
further governmental controls. 

There are some improvements. 
The gradual elimination of State 
trading by the United Kingdom 
and the reestablishment of the 
London Metal Exchange should 
prove a wholesome influence 
throughout the Sterling area. 
But, with an Iron Curtain drawn 
across the face of the world, it 
will require patience and per- 
severance to build up a system of 
expanded trade among the nations 
of the free world. 

But even leaving aside the ex- 
igencies of war and its aftermath, 
we must realize that for the last 
20 years, we and other nations of 
the world have traveled along the 
road of more and more govern- 
ment participation in our lives 
and businesses. Perhaps this is 
inevitable in our _ increasingly 
complex society, but we need to 
ask ourselves constantly what 
kind of a world we shall have if 
we reach the point where we 
turn always to the government for 
a solution of our problems—where 
we no longer dare to face the haz- 
ards of the market place—but live 
in the serenity of a _ sheltered 
economy. 

The expansion of industrial pro- 
duction in the United States re- 
quires a far larger supply of met- 
als and minerals than is being 
produced in this country. In the 
long run, American industry will 
require a steady supply of mate- 
rials on an economic basis. We 
cannot hope to hold our place as 
the industrial backbone of the 
free world if we cannot obtain 
needed industrial raw materials 
at competitive world prices. The 
only policy the United States can 
follow is to encourage production 
of metals and minerals both at 
home and abroad. 


Must Develop Potential of Our 
Resources 


We must do our utmost to dis- 
cover and develop the full poten- 
tial of our own resources, but we 
must nevertheless continue to 
look to foreign sources of supply 
for many mineral raw materials, 
perhaps in increasing amounts in 
light of our rapidly expanding 
economy. 

Any policy we develop must 
contend with many competitive 
practices now plaguing world 
commerce which we believe are 
unfair, and many conditions 
abroad which make difficult the 
achievement of a free economy. I 
hope that these can be eliminated 
or neutralized. Over a period of 
time I believe it possible to de- 
velop realistic policies to govern 
our economic relationships with 
other countries. This cannot hap- 
pen overnight. In the meantime it 
may be necessary for the Federal 
Government to furnish some kind 
of assistance to the domestic min- 
ing industry in order to keep it in 
good working order. 

Of course, the first proposal ad- 
vanced is to raise tariffs as a 
means protecting domestic pro- 
ducers. With few exceptions the 
duties on metals and minerals are 
low, and many ores and unproc- 


essed minerals are on the Free 
List. The ad valorem equivalent of 
our duties has become so low that 
they have little restrictive effect 
on imports. 

Other proposals involve re- 
vision of the Federal tax struc~ 
ture with respect to the mineral 
industries. While extractive in- 
dustries now enjoy certain unique 
tax benefits, because of the un- 
usual nature of these industries, 
there are those within the mining 
industry who contend that the 
present tax pattern is not entirely 
equitable and that it does not rep- 
recent a systematically designed 
vehicle for encouraging the ex- 
ploration, development and pro- 
duction of minerals and metals. 
The Paley Commission concluded 
that special provision must be 
made within the Federal corporate 
income tax structure to meet the 
unusual problems confronting pro- 
ducers of mineral and metals. We 
are devoting study to this subject 
within the Interior Department. 


Another proposal advanced is 
the use of quotas. The Sugar Act 
of 1948 establishes a system of 
quotas controlling domestic pro- 
duction and imports of sugar. 
Should we apply similar controls 
to the domestic production and 
imports of certain metals and min- 
erals? 


Quota System Objectionable 


As a matter of national policy 
we have frowned on quotas ex- 
cept under exceptional circum- 
stances. We are committed under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade not to use quotas. There 
are exceptions primarily to pro- 
tect agricultural price support 
programs. 

Quotas can, of course, be estab- 
lished by the President upon 
recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission under the escape 
clause procedure. They are in- 
tended to be temporary and re-ex- 
amined from time to time. As you 
know, the Tariff Commision is 
conducting a study on lead and 
zinc as requested by both House 
and Senate Committees. 

Other proposals advanced sug- 
gest some form of direct subsidy 
or price support, devices which 
have been employed in the case 
of the mining industry in times 
of emergency only. I am funda- 
mentally opposed to subsidy if ## 
means the support of any one un- 
able or unwilling to meet com- 
petition on fair and equal terms. 
However, unusual measures may 
be required to cope with immed- 
iate problems, but I think it im- 
portant that mining or any other 
industry should not look upon re- 
strictive devices as permanent 
parts of a free enterprise economy. 
The really big task ahead is one 
of shaping policies that will con- 
tribute to, rather than detract 
from our traditional American 
concepts. The long-range job for 
the mining industry and for the 
Federal Government — working 
together conscientiously—is that 
of developing an enduring miner- 
als policy, sound in every aspect— 
sound in that it will provide for 
the steady exploration and devel- 
opment of our mineral resources; 
sound in that it will keep our 
competitive economy functioning 
without substantial props from the 
Treasury; sound in that it will be 
in the over-all national interest; 
sound in that it will be a continu- 
ing example to the world of what 
free men can do in a produetive 
economy to increase their stand- 
ard of living, to increase educa- 
tional opportunities, and to re- 
move drudgery from human ocecu- 
pations. 

This constitutes a challenge to 
American leadership. We must not 
be forever on the defensive, 
adopting makeshift courses of ac- 
tion to offset something another 
nation does. We must move in a 
direction that will preserve the 
freedom we enjoy under our 
unique political system and by 
our actions convince others that 
this represents the greatest 
strength of civilized man. 
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The Listing of Securities on 
Exchanges 


By MARTIN J. KEENA* 
Vice-President, American Stock Exchange 


Mr. Keena describes the procedure and processes of listing 
securities on stock exchanges in New York. Points out listing 
of securities on any exchange in U. S. requires a simultaneous 
registration with Securities and Exchange Commission. Holds 
American Stock Exchange, with its listed and unlisted privi- 
. lege requirements, furnishes a proving ground for New York 
- Stock Exchange stocks. Discusses regulations under SEC Act 
regarding unlisted trading im stocks and the competition of 
over-the-counter trading. 


As I am the first ef the repre- listed and the balance are ad- 
— 4 the — Stock mitted to what is termed “un- 

xchange te meet w you, I listed trading privileges.” 1 will 
thought that before I started on first talk: about listed securities 
my main sub- and then we will discuss the un- 
ject, which is - ) listed securities. 
the listing of I have given each of you a set 
securities and - of our ‘original listing require- 
unlisted trad- ments and sample original listing 
ing privileges, applications. You can look these 
I might give over at your leisure. As you do, 
you a little you will notice that the require- 
statistical ments call for a listing application 


background on in which the company describes 
the exchange. its history, business, products, 

The Ameri- and method of distributing prod- 
can Stock Ex- ucts, its properties, plants, equip- 
change — and ment, condition of equipment, 
incidentally, 


capitalization, voting rights and 
dividend participations, submits 
financial statements audited for 
at least thre years, and in general 
they give a comprehensive statis- 
tical outline of the company. 

In addition to the listing ap- 
plication itself, the company sub- 
mits various documents, specimen 
stock certificates, bylaws, and 
material of that type. In its physi- 
cal and mechanical form, I have 
given you a printed sample of a 
long form and a short form listing 
application. The long form ap- 
plication is the type where the 
company has not had a recent 
registration under. the Securities 
Act of 1933. So the company is 
required to submit a complete 
outline of all the information 
called for by our reauirements. 


The short form application is 
the one with the prospectus at- 
tached among the samples you 
have. That is where a company 
within a comparatively recent 
date has registered its securities 
with the SEC under the 1933 Act 
for the purpose of making a pub- 
lic offering, and as a result of that 
registration, they have a _ pros- 
pectus prepared in accordance 
with SEC requirements which is 
comparatively up to date. In those 
situations we and the New York 
Stock Exchange, and I believe all 
of the other exchanges, will per- 
mit the company to file a short 


our name has 
been changed 
only this year. 
so if I use the words New York 
Curb Exchange and American 
Stock Exchange interchangeably, 
you will know it is from force ot 
habit—is the second largest ex- 
change in the United States. The 
largest, of course, is the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their volume of 
business in shares generally runs 
three to four times ours. 


On the other hand, excluding 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
our volume of business in shares 
averages more than the combined 
volume of all of the other 18 
regional exchanges in the United 
States, so we are by far the sec- 
ond largest. As a matter of fact, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange 
are the only two truly national 
exchanges in the United States. 
We are the only two exchanges 
of which the ticker service, facil- 
ities and branch offices of our 
members are nation-wide. 


As to figures, we have 499 
regular members and 213 associate 
members. The regular members 
include about 160 specialists who 
do no business with the general 
public. The balance of the regular 
members and the associate mem- 
bers breaks down into 513 mem- 
ber firms, most of whom are also 





Martin J. Keena 


member firms of the New York form application, The short form 
Stock Exchange. listing application itself contains 

These member firms have coun- only a few items of general in- 
iry-wide net work of over 1,500 formation and it incorporates the 
offices in 417 citi in 46 states prospectus by reference, which 
and the District of Columbia. In js clipped right on to the applica- 
addition there arc 26 offices in 10 tion. That prospectus contains 


foreign countries. Approximately substantially all of the informa- 


826 American Stock Exchange tion that would normally be in a 
tickers are located in 137 cities, listing application, so that there 
32. states and District of is no necessity for making the 
Columbia, which illustrates the company repeat all that informa- 
point I make as to our being a tion in the listing application 
national securities exchange. However, on a long form applica- 


We provide a marketplace for 
about 900 stock and bond issues 
of about 800 American and for- 
eign corporations. These securities 
have an aggregate market value 
of approximately $17 billion as of 
the last year-end computation. 


tion they start from scratch and 
prepare the entire application. 

In the physical and mechanical 
form of the listing applications 
there is not much difference 
whether it is an application for 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
the American Stock Exchange or 
any of the other exchanges. In 
addition, every company listing 
its securities on any exchange in 
the United States has to simul- 
taneously register it with the SEC 
under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. The registration form 
which they file, which is in most 


Listed Securities 


Of the 900 securities that we 
trade in, about 65% are fully 





*Am address by Mr. Keena before the 
Third Annual “Ferum om Finance” of 
the Joint Committee en Education repre- 
senting the American Securities Business 

by the Asseciation of Stock 
Exchange Firms, Investment Bankers As- 
seciation of America, National Associa- 
tien of Securities Dealers, American Stock 
Exchange and the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at the Graduate Scheol of Busi- 
wess Administration of New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. City, Aug. 26, 1953. 


plication is being made to. 
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cases Form 10, is the same no 
matter what exchange the ap- 


Thus a company listing its se- 
curities on any exchange gives to 


both the exchange and the SEC 
substantially the same informa- 
tion. The variation as between 
exchanges is not in the type of 
application, or in the physical ap- 
pearance, but it is in the standards 
which the Exchange requires to 
be met as a prerequisite to listing. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Requirements 

In other words, the New York 
Stock Exchange being the larg- 
est exchange in the United States 
has the highest standards which 
must be met in order to qualify a 
security for listing on that ex- 
ehange. They have requirements 
as to size, national prominence, 
earning power, extent of public 
distribution of securities, all of 


which are the highest of any ex- 
change in the country. The New 
York Stock Exchange is the larg- 
est in the country and should 
have the highest standards. If we 
have any difference of opinion 
with them at all, it would be that 
their standards are not high 
enough. However we have a self- 
ish motive in that because the 
lower their standards are, the 
more they infringe on our field 
for new listings. 

To show the differences, the 
New York Stock Exchange has 
a size requirement. As I under- 
stand their requirements there 
must be at least $7% million of 
market value of the security be- 


ing listed, that is the number of 
shares multiplied by market price 
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must be at least $7% million. The 
company must have a -demon- 
strated earning power of at least 
$1 million net per year for at least 
the past three years. 


Here on the American Stock 
Exchange we have no minimum 
standard as to earnings. We take 
each case on its own merits. Upon 
occasion we have listed stocks 
which at the time of listing have 
had no demonstrated earning 
power. In those cases the prin- 
cipal criteria is first, is the com- 
pany fully financed to get on a 
sustained earning basis? A req- 
uisite is that they must prove 


adequate financing. In a mining 
company, for instance, we would 
Continued on page 26 
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Solution of Mortgage Problems 


By FREDERICK W. JACKSON* 
Assistant Vice-President, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


In stressing obligation of mortgage lenders to support orderly 

and continued growth of their communities, Mr. Jackson cites 

experience of his own bank in making nearly 21,000 mortgage 

loans to veterans. Brands as “an unholy device” the premiums 

demanded by lenders for making mortgage loans. Scores limi- 
tation of interest rates on GI loans. 


Whoever selected the title for 
this address has certainly credited 
me with wisdom far greater than 
I ever supposed I had. Far from 
being a Solo- 
mon, I am but 
@ poor but 
honest savings 
banker trying 
to make a few 
dollars for my 
institution. 

I am _=s sure 
you will agree 
that no one 
Person in our 
vast industry 
could possibly 
have a solu- 
tion. The best 
evidence of 
this is the re- 
cent appointment by Administra- 
tor Cole of a 2l-man advisory 
committee to analyze the prob- 
lems involved. 

I shall, therefore, touch briefly 
on those points which appear to 
me to be the most salient ones. 

First, and in my opinion, the 
most important one is the attitude 
of the local lenders in the area in 
which you as builders do busi- 
ness. I'll bet you thought I was 
going to say interest rate is the 
most important—but I'll come to 
that later. 


It is my belief—based on some 
limited amount of travel over the 
country, plus discussions with 
builders and mortgage brokers 
from many active building areas 
—that many lenders are overlook- 
ing what we at “The Dime” con- 
sider an obligation second only 
to our obligation to our depositors. 


Frederick W. Jackson 


This is the need for supporting 
in every way possible the orderly 
and continued growth of the com- 
munity in which a mortgage lend- 
er does business. 

Now let us see what that means. 

The mortgage money invested 
by a lender in his own community 
provides the basis for that order- 
ly growth; but it also does many 
other things. 

First, it creates customers for 
the other services the bank offers; 
and it also is a source of increased 
deposits. Such a policy creates 
business in the community for 
local merchants, and it aids local 
industry. 

In short, sound mortgage lend- 
ing in the community that a bank 
knows best — namely, its own 
home town—is, in my opinion, the 
very best way that any bank can 
aid its own growth as well as the 
growth of the community. 

As an example of how mort- 
gage lending helps create business 
for local merchants, I have some 
very interesting figures. A couple 
of years ago, a survey was made 
of buyers of new homes priced at 
$8,000 in a Long Island develop- 
ment. This showed that the aver- 
age expenditures of the new fami- 
lies there amount to $1,660 per 
family the first year of occupancy 
of their new homes. This money 
went for durable goods such as 
appliances, furniture, automobiles. 
hardware, garden tools and scores 
of other items. On the basis of 
1,000 new homes, that means a 
first year expenditure of well 
over a million and a half dollars 
—and when you add in the ex- 
penditures for other goods and 
Services right in that community, 
the figure rises much further. 


*An address by Mr. Jackson before the 
New Jersey Home Builders Association 
Feil Conference, Newark, New Jersey, 
September 23, 1953. 


Then, too, there is the item of 
wages paid to on-site construc- 
tion labor in the building of new 
homes. An estimated 30% of the 
cost of a house goes out as wages 
for labor—and in most cases these 
workers are residents of that im- 
mediate area, and spend their 
money there. 

In order to contribute to the de- 
velopment of his community 
through providing the means for 
building new homes, a mortgage 
lender must recognize the fact that 
his lending must be on the broad- 
est possible basis and must in- 
clude FHA and VA loans as well 
as conventionals. 

The point I’m attempting to 
make is that a bank can and 
should write all three types of 
mortgages, since such a huge per- 
centage of the new home market 
today rests on FHA and VA fi- 
nancing. If a bank adheres to 
such a policy, it is bound to grow 
along with its community. 

May I illustrate: 


In my 25 years with “The 
Dime,’ I have seen our total re- 
sources rise from $156,350,000 to 
almost $690,000,000. In the same 
period, our mortgage portfolio has 
grown from $111,400,000 to $412,- 
200,000. In that period, not one 
single loan was made outside our 
normal lending area, except a few 
acquired through our purchase of 
the New York State portfolio of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. 

We have on our books at the 
present time about 66,000 mort- 
gage loans. Included in this figure 
are 19,233 loans to veterans, the 
original face amount of which was 
$194,171,761. 

The total amount of all loans 
made by my bank to. veterans 
since the inception of the GI loan 
program in 1944 is 20,873 loans 
for a dollar total of $210,716,000. 
This figure is about $60,000,000 
more than the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has loaned in its direct 
lending program throughout the 
country. 

Likewise, we have supported 
the FHA program from its incep- 
tion. At preseent our FHA port- 
folio contains over 12,000 loans 
totaling over $79,500,000. This, of 
course, does not represent our 
entire activity since many FHA 
loans have been satisfied over the 
years since we made our first such 
loan in 1935. The remainder of 
our mortgage portfolio consists of 
conventional loans totaling $182,- 
722,000. 


From these figures, it should be 
obvious that our support of our 
local area has been support in 
the broadest possible sense. 


We have heard from time to 
time something of the unpopular- 
ity of the GI loan from the point 
of view of the limited equity in- 
vested by veteran purchasers. 

Let me give you our experience: 

Of all the GI loans we’ have 
made, we have filed claims on a 
total of 79. In addition, we have 
acquired 11 more which were sold 
at a profit without a claim being 
filed. This last figure undoubtedly 
would be larger if the election 
period alloted by the VA were 


longer than the 15 days presently 
allowed. 


But just think of it! This figure 
of 90 loans reduced to claim or 
acquired through foreclosure rep- 
resents only four one-thousandths 
of one percent of the total loans 
made to veterans! 


Furthermore, of the total of 
$210,716,000 we have loaned to 
veterans, $32,476,000 has been paid 
off, either through compiete sat- 
isfactions of the loans or through 
reduction of principal by amor- 
tized payments. 

This means that these veterans 
have established an average equ- 
ity of 15.4%, over and above 
whatever equity they may have 
created with their down pay- 
ments. I believe it is a conserva- 
tive estimate that the average vet- 
eran borrower at our bank has 
an equity in his home of between 
20 and 25%. 

To us, this represents firm evi- 
dence that the ex-GI is an excel- 
lent credit risk. 

Now, how about the matter of 
servicing? And, of course, that is 
a factor in any lender’s calcula- 
tions. All I can tell you is this: 

Comparing our percentages of 
GI loans three months in arrears 
with the national averages com- 
piled for the VA, I find that our 
percentage of such loans is only 
25% of national average. 

I make these points simply to 
illustrate this fact: 

Even when following such a 
policy as we pursue entails in- 
dulging in GI loans to the extent 
of about 43% of our total mort- 
gage portfolio it cannot be bad 
business or uneconomic. 


I can best illustrate this point 
by saying that our dividend rate 
to our depositors is at the high- 
est level permitted by the State 
Banking Department. Our surplus 
is among the highest in our area: 

Let me sum up our position in 
terms that perhaps would be more 
clear. 

The support of an active build- 
ing industry in any community— 
whether it be a small town or 
a large city—is the soundest con- 
tribution to the economy that can 
be made by any bank. We cannot 
overlook the fact that the $28 
billion a year building industry is 
responsible for the livelihood of 
one in every six persons gainfully 
employed. 

It is an established fact that the 
building dollar is divided among 
a greater number of people in 
urban communities and is more 
evenly divided among all income 
groups than the dollar’ spent 
within any other industry. 

It should, of course, be rec- 
ognized that large nation-wide 
lenders, such as insurance compa- 
nies, provide vital and necessary 
service to the building business 
and the home buying public. They 
give the necessary support to 
communities which do not enjoy 
es mortgage lending facili- 
ies. 

I do feel, though, that any 
lender of a purely local nature 
should tend his own flock first, 
to the extent it can absorb his 
funds, before wandering far 
afield. 

Now for the subject. of interest 
rates. 

If you got the idea from the 
foregoing remarks that all 
through my bank’s participation 
in the GI home loan program we 
were happy as a Long Island clam 
With the interest rate, you are 
badly mistaken. 

_At the time the 4% rate was 
first established, Congress had in 
view a rate sufficiently preferent- 
ial to give the veteran a benefit 
commensurate with the sacrifice 
he had made. 

No one has ever quarreled with 
this point of view. 

However, as time went on, this 
rate became increasingly unreal- 
istic in the light of the increas- 
ing costs of doing business— 
whether it be building, banking or 
any other operation. During this 
period, and right up to the time 
of the recent increase in interest 
rate, we have registered our pro- 
test vigorously against the main- 
tenance of the 4% rate both with 
the VA and with our Senators and 
Congressmen on many occasions 
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I believe that the rate was held 
far beyond the time when it was 
economically feasible. Its exist- 
ence, in fact, was doing the veter- 
ans a great dis-service by making 
it impossible for them to buy 
homes in most areas. 

When, with the advent of the 
new Administration, the interest 
rate was increased to its present 
level, a great sigh of relief went 
up. This was the long-awaited 
answer to the scarcity of mort- 
gage money. There was even talk 
of the return to the payment of 
premiums by banks for mortgage 
loans. (Horrible Thought!!) 

However, it soon became evi- 
dent that while the increased rate 
was satisfactory in some areas, 
notably New York and New Eng- 
land, it had far from solved the 
problem elsewhere. 

My bank has long been an ad- 
vocate of a policy in government 
that would take a realistic view 
of economic conditions and permit 
interest rates to find their own 
level. 

To us it appears obviously in- 
equitable to establish a uniform 
ceiling on interest rates on a 
nation-wide basis without taking 
into account local conditions. Im- 
position of such a ceiling tends to 
freeze local operations to an ex- 
tent that makes it impossible to 
do business. 

Government guaranteed and in- 
sured loans should, of course, com- 
mand a preferential rate, but such 
a rate should have a direct rela- 
tion to the legal rates of interest 
in the various states. A formula 
could be worked out that would 
establish a ceiling based on a 
satisfactory percentage of the local 
legal rate, taking into account the 
presence of the guaranty — per- 
haps a ceiling amounting to 85% 
or 90% of the state legal rate. 


We do not believe such a pat- 
tern would result in the ceiling 
becoming the effective rate. 
Money in oversupplied areas 
would flow to areas in short sup- 
ply. The added costs to the in- 
vestor doing business across the 
country would likewise be com- 
pensated for in such an adjust- 
ment, thereby insuring a steady 
over-all supply of money for the 
building industry and the home 
buying public. 

We believe it also would elim- 
inate the necessity for that un- 
holy device known as the dis- 
count — which is in reality only 
another but distinctly undesirable 
way of reflecting interest rate dif- 
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ferentials in the various states. 
Discounts inevitably become 
translated into increased cost to 
veteran purchasers, and although 
higher interest rates are also an 
increased cost, they mean little 
to the individual purchaser when 
translated into terms of monthly 
carrying charges. Actually, the 
recent increase to 442%, coupled 
with the extension of the term of 
the loan, resulted in reduced 
carrying charges to many veterans. 


We believe, too, that the down 
payments should be reduced on 
homes bought with FHA-insured 
mortgages. Actually, the princi- 
ple of low down payments was es- 
tablished by the FHA as far back 
as 1938 when a $6,000 home could 
be purchased with 10% down. It 
is generally accepted that today’s 
$12,000 home is about the equiva- 
lent of the then $6,000 one; there- 
fore, logically, the same down 
payment percentage should ap- 
ply today. If the FHA program 
was sound as originally planned 
—and it certainly was—then an 
application of the same principles 
to prevailing cost levels and 
monetary values should be equal- 
ly sound. 


Under existing regulations of 
the Veterans Administration, 
World War II and Korean veter- 
ans, as is right and proper, enjoy 
most advantageous home financ- 
ing terms. I sincerely believe, 
however, that it is high time that 
non-veterans should be afforded 
the right to buy the home they 
want and are able to carry, but 
for which they have been unable 
to amass the presently required 
high down payment. 


In conclusion, I want to empha- 
size that my bank is not blowing 
its own horn. I have merely cited 
certain of our experiences which 
I believe might be of value to 
other lenders. Being mortgage- 
minded as we are, we feel the VA 
and FHA loan programs should be 
regarded as a sound investment 
program for a lender—not a me- 
dium by which lenders can in- 
crease costs to builders and home 
buyers by the unholy discount 
device. And I also want to em- 
phasize that sensible and sound 
home mortgage lending cannot 
even remotely be considered infla- 
tionary; that if a lack of money 
for building loans and permanent 
mortgages causes the building in- 
dustry to grind to a halt, the na- 
tion is in for another serious eco- 
nomic disaster. 
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Illinois Central Railroad Company—Analysis (bulletin No. 144) 
—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a memorandum on Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


National Chemical & Manufacturing Company — Analysis — 
Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 


delphia 2, Pa. 


Pacific Power & Light Co.—Memorandum—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp.—Analysis— Eastman, Dillon & Co., 


15 Broad Street, New 


York 
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analyses of Garrett Corp., Bettinger Corp., Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad, Central of Georgia Railway, Illinois Central 
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Riverside Cement Company—Analysis—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


United States Finishing Company — Information — John R. 
Lewis, Inc., Insurance Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.—Memorandum—Fulton, Reid 


& Co., Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Also 
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Western Airlines, Inc. — Analysis — ($2 per copy) — John H. 
Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
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Too Much Social Security 


By E. H. O’CONNOR* 
Managing Director, Insurance Economics Society of America 


Mr. O’Connor attacks as tending toward socialism the policy 
of expanding social security and similar government undertak- 
ings. Says time has arrived for all who believe in our way of 
life to take action to frustrate this trend. Denounces govern- 
ment propaganda of past 20 years, and says we have too much 
government in business, especially in the insurance business. 
Calls for retracing our steps and detouring off road to serfdom. 


For the past 20 years, we in 
the United States have witnessed 
some remarkable developments in 
the political and economic activi- 
ties of our 
government 
— activities 
having a di- 
rect bearing 
on the _ busi- 
ness of insur- 
ance, now and 
in the future. 
We have, for 
example, wit- 
nessed the 
adoption of 
compu lsory 
social secu- 
rity; compul- 
sory. sickness 
com pen sation 
in four states, and now the in- 
creasing demand by people, who 
should know better, for compul- 
sory automobile insurance. 

1 do believe that this compul- 
sory movement is indicative of a 
trend that smacks of socialism 
concocted in the minds of some 
well meaning people who in their 
zeal overlook that basic dogma 
“that the strength and greatness 
of America lies in the strength of 
the American people—in their in- 
dependence and initiative, in their 
incentive to achieve.” 

Today, a new theory seems to 
have found wide acceptance, that 
personal security is in some way a 
right of citizenship. We seem well 
on the way to embracing the im- 
practical philosophy that we can 
have what we do not earn. What 
is overlooked in this fuzzy think- 
ing is that security can only come 
through our own efforts. We can- 
not have what we do not produce. 

Let us realize now that the time 
has come to cease standing on the 
sidelines with our hands in our 
pockets. The time has arrived 
calling for action by each and 
every one of us. For two decades 
the American attitude has been 
“It can’t happen here.” Since the 
advent of the new Administration 
there has been an added attitude: 
“We turned out the rascals—the 
new Administration will uproot 
socialism and stop the trenus of 
the past 20 years.” Let us cease 
living in a fool’s paradise. This is 
not an era of miracles. This situa- 
tion can and will only be cor- 
rected if we become alert, active 
and continue to make further 
progress in re-establishing in the 
minds of our people that the 
American Way is the only way. 

We are engaged in a great epic 
struggle in this country—a strug- 
gle between a group, a very 
forceful group, who believes in 
extensive social welfare at the 
sacrifice of many of our freedoms, 
who believe the State to be the 
infallible dispenser of all that is 
good, and those of us who desire 
to continue to build and to per- 
petuate a way of life far superior 
to any in the history of mankind 
—a way of life that holds rewards 
for the doer and those who con- 
tribute to make a sound economy. 

What helped to develop and 
give impetus to such a trend? We 
had all become smug and compla- 
cent. We had been taking our 
freedom for granted. We had as- 
sured ourselves that the United 
States is the greatest nation in ihe 
world and that we were God’s 





*An address by Mr. O'Connor before 
the Greater New York Imsurance Day 
meeting, New York City, Sept. 22, 1953. 





chosen and that no evil could 
come to us. All the time we were 
being blinded by our own reflec- 
tion, being unable or unwilling 
to see that these things which 
could never happen here have ac- 
tually happened. A whole genera- 
tion had been sold the idea that 
che world owes them a living, 
that the government could pro- 
vide a job for everybody from the 
cradle to the grave, a doctor at 
your side to give you some gov- 
ernment pills when you were sick, 
a fine funeral when you die and 
a beautiful plot in a cemetery. At 
long last we, as a people, have 
awakened from our lethargy, we 
have raised the warning signal 
igainst the dangers of compla- 
cency, the perils of unrealism and 
the insecurity of following false 
prophets. Let us capitalize on the 
start that has been made. Let us 
close ranks and develop our 
strength for a greater America. 

In order to progress in the right 
direction we must take account of 
past developments so that these 
errors may be corrected and prop- 
er steps taken to achieve a sound 
economy and a brighter future 
for ourselves and for our children. 


Label of Liberalism Misapplied 


One of the disturbing things 
that we have had to contend witn 
is the way in which those who 
advocate strange doctrines and 
activities have applied the label 
of liberalism to their various 
causes. They know that liberalism 
grows from liberty and that the 
American people believe in it and 
want it, therefore, our problem 
today, is to help the people to 
make a distinction between true 
and false liberalism, to get them 
out of the dangerous habit of ac- 
cepting propaganda as fact and 
succumbing to the chant of the 
sloganeer. 

Because propaganda is an art 
which has been employed to the 
fullest extent in this country dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Its power 
has been amply demonstrated in 
other lands. Practically nobody in 
Great Britain had ever heard of 
sickness insurance until Lloyd 
George, searching around for an 
issue in a_ political campaign 
shortly before World War I, hit 
upon an idea which he borrowed 
from Germany. Before his cam- 
paign was over he had persuaded 
the British people that they had 
always wanted sickness insurance, 
though not many had ever heard 
of it up to a few weeks before. 


One of the most shocking, but 
still unrevealed scandals of Wash- 
ington, is the full story of what it 
cost the American people to. be 
propagandized with their own 
money, often against their own 
interests, during the past 20 years. 


Perhaps the worst aspect of the 
misapplication and misuse of pub- 
lic funds for potitical propaganda 
purposes, during recent years, was 
that so much of the money was 
used in an effort to undermine 
the productive enterprises of the 
country, and in an attempt to de- 
stroy the people's confidence in 
their own capacity to provide for 
themselves; so that they would be 
conditioned to accept a welfare 
State. 


A case in point is provided by 
the attitude of some Federal pay- 
rollers and legislators toward a 
more comprehensive program of 
social security—a plan of govern- 
ment guardianship for everyone 
from the cradle to the grave. It 
seems we have an unlimited sup- 
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ply of reformers, humanitarians 
and would - be - managers-in-gen- 
eral who have a common notion 
that one has a duty to society, as 
a special and separate thing, and 
that this duty consists in consider- 
ing and deciding what is good for 
other peple. In their zeal they 
overlook the long history of man’s 
struggle for freedom which clear- 
ly indicates that a part of the 
price he must pay for it is the 
willingness to assume a large 
measure of responsibility for his 
own well-being. Whenever men 
have endeavored to transfer their 
responsibilities to the shoulders 
of other fallible men calling them- 
selves government, they have 
eventually reared a Frankenstein 
monster that has turned and de- 
voured their political, intellectual 
and spiritual liberty. This earth 
was never intended to be a full 
and complete Utopia. The good 


Lord just didn’t plan it that way. 
Didn’t He say “Thou shalt earn 
thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow.” That was not a primeval 


curse, but a law of progress and 
any legislative scheme which tries 
to turn this law inside out may 
doom all to destruction. As we 
look back in our own history, we 
recognize that struggle makes 
strength and no person’s security 
can exceed his individual self-re- 
liance. 


During the past years we have 
been the victims of propaganda. 
We have been reading and hear- 
ing about the glories of social se- 
curity, unemployment compensa- 
tion, compulsory sickness insur- 
ance and socialized medicine until 
today there are people in these 
United States who want to be cud- 
dled and coddled by government 
—a desire which reflects a sort of 
delayed infantilism. They want a 
benevolent Uncle to build their 
homes, regulate their food prices, 
educate their children, provide 
their medical needs and pension 
them in their old age. They follow 
the 1953 version of the 23rd 


Psalm: “The state is my shepherd, 
I shall not work; it maketh me 
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to lie down on good jobs; it lead- 
eth me beside still factories. It 
deadens my soul; it leadeth me in 
ihe paths of idleness for politics’ 
sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of slothfulness and eco- 
nomic disaster, I will fear no evil, 
for it will be with me; its dole and 
paternalism, they comfort me. It 
prepareth a Utopia for me by ap- 
propriating the earnings of the 
frugal; it filleth my head with 
fool expectations; my mounting 
inefficiency runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I 
shall live on the bounty of the 
state forever.” 


Surrendering Our Birthrights of 
Self-Reliance 


What I have just said is not in 
ridicule of the good book, but we 
must realize a people bent on soft 
security, surrendering their birth- 


right of individual self-reliance 
for favors, voting themselves inte 
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- Our Economic Dilemma 
—And Its Politics 


By PAUL E. 


Economic 


ANDERSON 
Consultant 


Pointing out that world has made more material, intellecteal 
and artistic progress under free market, Prof. Anderson cites 
evils of restrictionism. Using analogy of household for the 
economy, maintains denying freedom of access to the market 
bas always, throughout the ages, brought disaster, with want 
and famine, to all households no matter how “gliberal” the 
appeal. Urges that Comgress assume role representing all as 


*thouseholders” rather than as voters. 


One of the most useful prac- 
tical considerations in modern 
ecenomic thinking is the concept 
afi the household. Our Western 
culture has al- 
ways had twv 
forces in eco- 
nomic and po- 
litical colli- 
sion: restric- 
tionism, so- 
called; and 
freedom of ac- 
cess to the 
market, the 
laissez - faire 
of Smith and 
Ricardo and 
the classical 
economic 
thinkers. Our 
American 
forefathers 
experimented 


Paul E. Anderson 
with all shades 
of these two forces and came 
up with the Constitution. It 
tried to state in simple practical 
terms, to form as it were, a kind 
of third or neutralizing force be- 
tween these two extremes. That 
was that government should apply 
only that amount of restrictionism 
necessary to maintain freedom of 
aceess to the market for all house- 
holders. In a word, it aimed to 
set up an alternative economic 
possibility having the advantages 
of' freedom, individual growth and 
enough government pressure to 
maintain equality in opportunity. 
Any impartial survey of the 
evidence before us shows that the 
world has made more material, 
more intellectual and more artis- 
tie progress under freedom of ac- 
cess to the market, with a govern- 
ment that did not excessively in- 
terfere with human economic ac- 
tivities than it has ever made at 
any time under restrictionism. 
Denying freedom of access to the 
market has always worked disas- 
tnously for all households, no mat- 
ter how “gliberal’” has been the 
appeal to humanity and rights, etc. 
e, it may be added that hun- 
ger and literal famine have gener- 


ally accompanied extreme restric- 
tionism. 


Our Moslem Heritage 


A portion of our heritage is un- 
deniably Moslem. The dirty, half- 
starved mobs who stormed the 
Holy Land long ago came back 
filled with wonder. They had 
seen miracles of glass, flexible 
steel, woven silk, cotton in bril- 
liant hues, houses with comforts, 
and an abundance of food. Round 
them also they had seen a rich 
agriculture and an advanced hor- 
ticulture. Every city had its mar- 
ket place or bazaar, and every 
Moslem sovereign protected his 
merchants, his households, and 
punished the thief and the de- 
spoiler. This was government at 
its best, acting restrictively only 
to the degree that it maintained 
full freedom of access to every 
legitimate local or foreign trader 
or household. 


Later, in Spain, where the Moors 
held forth for hundreds of years, 
freedom was complete in all de- 
partments of human activity. 
Agriculture was more advanced 
than anywhere else in our part of 
the world, for there were canals, 
rotation of crops, livestock and 
fresh meat in abundance and wool. 
The Italians who began trading in 


their small ships discovered these 


achievements in Spain, and 
brought them back to Lombardy 
through Venice. They introduced 
into the picture, as Prentice points 
out, the new ingredient, the prin- 
ciple of political liberty. Need we 
add more to point out that the 
ichievements of the Renaissance 
still astound? 

All these ideas were later 
yxrought to the Netherlands by 
Lombard merchants, even to Eng- 
land, and finally to the Dutch part 
of the Netherlands. It is interest- 
ing to note that while France, a 
nightier nation, and Spain, a 
sreater one, respectively rose and 
ieclined under extremely restric- 
ionist governments, the Dutch 
with fewer restrictions lived in 
plenty, and their agriculture 
flourished. They had busy canals 
ind rivers; they raised fine cattle, 
ater known as Frisian and Hol- 
tein. Their cities thrived. Nor 
nust it be forgotten that the 
»sreeding of meat animals is as 
mportant to mankind as the in- 
vention of mechanical gadgets. 
Vieat means protein foods manu- 
factured by animals out of grasses 
in a form no chemist has yet been 
able to reproduce. Much later, the 
English, abandoning their closure 
‘ystem, bred cattle, too, and grad- 
tally began to discard the restric- 
ionism of mercantilism. Mean- 
while in America, the English 
colonists over a long period ex- 
perimented with all sorts of gov- 
@rnmental compromises, finally 
coming up with the right one. Few 
1ations in all history can parallel 
the material and environmental 
changes performed by the Ameri- 
can households! 


Hunger Following Restrictionism 


To all these statements there is 
an obverse. Well-known to many 
bservers in history, yet glosse’ 
over by planners, bureaucrats and 
special interests, is the fact that 
hunger and famines and supersti- 
tion have always marched with 
restrictionism, with denial of free- 
dom of access to the markets. Be- 
tween World Wars I and II, or our 
own period under the New and 
Fair Dealers, the British Govern- 
ment entered into a period of re- 
strictionism which found them al- 
most totally unprepared for the 
lisastrous World War II. The phi- 
‘osophy of the “little less” be- 
‘omes the practice of special pri- 
vileges, the denial of freedom of 
access to the markets, and finally 
government by favoritism for a 
pecial caste or class. This means 
‘hat state-favored households or 
interests emerge with price priv- 
ileges, monopoly privilges, con- 
‘rols, and the like. Hence govern- 
nent no longer serves the major- 
ty of households but the few. A 
vast bureaucracy must rise to 
serve this few. 

Is it any wonder that the late 
Lord Chief Justice Hewart of 
Great Britain, pointing out that 
such restrictionism gives rise to a 
growing and self-serving bureauc- 
racy, called this kind of govern- 
ment and its bureaucrats, the 
NEW DESPOTISM? 

Governments serving pressure 
groups must resort to secrecy, to 
slogans, to lying, and to fraudulent 
misrepresentations, and finally to 
legal chicanery. An ordinary 
household guilty of such practices 
wevild be subject to severe penal- 


ties. This is so much a matter of 
everyday experience that the 
wonder of it is we do not see it 
zl] the time. Along with it rises a 
special group at interest, the bu- 
reaucracy, who assume sovereign 
powers in legal forms, who are 
supported by the adherents and 
followers of the specially favored 
households. They begin an inde- 
pendent existence that finally be- 
comes paramount. They may not 
be investigated by outside agen- 
cies representing all of the house- 
holds of the nations. They do, 
however, investigate themselves 
and periodically whitewash their 
activities. They write their own 
laws and interpret them, spurning 
the courts. Finally, as happened 
in America, they assert in the 
name of the Sovereign, the Doc- 
trine of Inherent Rights. 


This is the statement that the 
restrictionists must always de- 
claim. If there is no legal author- 
ity for their actions, then there 
must be an extension of the doc- 
trine, “L’Etat, c’est moi.” In the 
end, this is the doctrine of tyr- 
anny, of oligarchy, of rule by a 
privileged few who know no lim- 
its on their actions and therefore 
are privileged to rob and steal and 
restrict to their hearts content. 
This is government by and for 
gangsters, but gangsters masquer- 
ading under the name of Marxism, 
or “Gliberalism,” or some other 
specious humanitarianism or ro- 
manticism. 


Close to home, for instance, in 
1935, our government bureauc- 
racy intervening in the production 
of corn on the farms, made a hor- 
rendous blunder. There came a 
drought. Result: we had to import 
corn from the Argentine. Accord- 
ing to E. P. Prentice, well known 
stock breeder of Pittsfield, author 
of one of the great books of mod- 
ern times, “Hunger and History,” 
we imported 7,265.3% more corn 
than our average for the preced- 
ing five years. We fed our farm 
animals on corn from the Argen- 
tine. Had there been a famine in 
the Argentine, or had prices been 
higher, there would have been in 
our country, for the first time in 
its history, real hunger. In any 
event, what had previously been 
the poor man’s meat, pork, became 
a very expensive meat—and has 
remained so until present time. 


Tito-ism an Example 


Do we need more examples, 
more recent ones, perhaps? The 
little dictator Tito, who thought 
nothing of shooting down un- 
armed American flyers, has been 
rammed down our throats by a 
pack of special pleaders. Taking 
as his model the activities of the 
bandits who run the Kremlin, he 
forced the peasants of Yugoslavia 
to plant and reap as he deter- 
mined, and at prices he fixed. In 
a land, the households of which 
are predominantly agricultural, 
the conflict of the few special 
privileged bureaucrats holding 
power, using violence, the result 
was and is easy to forecast. It was 
widespread hunger and starvation. 
The animals of the farms disap- 
peared. Since most Yugoslavians 
are farmers, Tito could not turn 
his back on them and say, “It 
serves them right, let them 
starve,” as did his model in Mos- 
cow. He had to feed them, and by 
some legerdemain, when the peo- 
ple of this land could have rid 
themselves of this incubus, our 
American bureaucrats rose to the 
occasion and fed him with our 
wheat. He could then go to his 
people and proclaim, “See, I have 
friends in Washington who will 
back me up. You better do as I 
say.” It is a fact that the Yugo- 
slavian 
reaucracies speak acommon tongue, 
and all that the European Aid 
Program has illustrated is this, 
viz., they all talk the same way. 
That Yugoslavia should suffer 
from a grain shortage is fantastic, 
for the people are both good farm- 
ers and agriculturists. In their 
case, it was restrictionism which 
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| AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





The New Yerk Clearing Heuse 
Asseciation on Oct. 5 celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. 

In October of 1853, the New 
York Clearing House Associatien 
was founded in a basement reom 
at 14 Wall Street. The first clear- 


ing house to be established in the Deposit 


United States, it inaugurated a 
new era in American banking. 
The founders were 52 banks hav- 
ing combined capital and surplus 
of approximately $52,000,000, and 
aggregate deposits of $55,000,000. 
That represented great financial 
strength in the decade preceding 
the national crisis of the Civil 
War. 


The founding banks were as- 
signed Clearing House numbers 
according to the date of their 
charters, so the Bank of New 
York has been No. 1 for a cen- 
tury. Once a number is assigned 
to a member institution, that 
number is never reassigned. The 
last bank to become a member of 
the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation received the designa- 
tion of No. 132. Actually, the 
membership today includes only 
19 banks, the balance of the num- 
bers being lost in mergers, etc. 

a * * 


The appointment of Robert C. 
Shriver as Vice-President of the 
Sig 4406 ¢ 
States Trust 
Company of 
New York 
was an- 
nounced on 
Gct. 1 hy 
Benjamin 
Strong, Presi- 
dent. For- 
merly an As- 
sistant Vice- 
President, Mr. 
Shriver, who 
joined the 
bank in 1940, 
retains the 
office of Sec- 
retary to which he was appointed 
in March, 1952. 


cg bee * 


William A. Eldridge, Vice- 
Chairman of the board of trustees 
of The Hanover Bank and a cor- 
poration director, died on Oct. 5 
after an illness of three weeks. 
He was 52 years old. 


Mr. Eldridge had spent his en- 
tire career in banking, entering 
the employ of the Central Union 
Trust Company in 1921 upon his 
graduation from Harvard. Previ- 
ously, he had served with the 
Marine Corps in World War IL. In 
1929, this bank was merged with 
the Hanover National Bank, the 
two becoming the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company. 


A year later Mr. Eldridge was 
made a Vice-President and in 
1942 he was made a member of 
the Board of Trustees. Vice- 
Chairman of the board since 1950, 
he remained head of the personal 
trust department. 


Robert C. Shriver 


THE HANOVER BANK, NEW YORK 
Sept. 30,'53 June 30,53 
s 


$ 
1,656,764.805 
1,481,890,711 


Total resources 
Deposits - . 1,473,977,161 
Cao.. and due 
from banks 
S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 
Loans & discts. 684,256.246 
Undiv. profits_- 19,615,974 
Ss * + 


Approval was given on Oct. 1 
by the State of New York, Bank- 
ing Department to the Bank of 
Athens Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., to increase its capital 
stock from $750,000 consisting of 


1,653,460, 866 


402,868,658 490,514,211 


483,737,487 456,625,565 
631,002,897 
19,114,867 


75,000 shares of $10 par value te 

$1,600,008 of 160;000 shares of the 

same par value. 
+ t 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
NEW YORK 


Sept. 30.53 June 36,53 
3 $ 


5,897,819.619 5,762,668,401 
5,388,818,951 5,267,520,003 


2 


BANK OF 


1,384.293.290 1.496,745,018 
U. 8S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 1,566,920,094 1,335,996,867 
Louns & discts. 2,269,441.871 2,276,555,206 
Undiv. profits. 71.453.823 69,773,277 

% % % 

At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New 
York held on Oct. 6 Leo Denlea 
was appointed an Assistant Trust 
Officer. Mr. Denlea, who joined 
the organization in 1920, will be 
associated with the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Trust Company. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
Sep. 30,53 June 30,53 
$ g 
Tota] resources__.._ 123.154.288 
ae 86.970,773 
Cash and due from 


128,198,280 
92,270,402 
25.147.133 21,811,887 
U. S. Govt security 
holdings —_- 


Loans & discounts 
Undivided profits__- 
% 


Upward of 1,625 of the 2,015 
men and women on the staff of 
The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York with 25 or more 
years of service will attend a din- 
ner in their honor tonight at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Percy J. Ebbott, 
President of the bank, will be 
principal speaker at the dinner, 
which will be followed by a pre- 
gram of entertainment. 


Attending this ninth annual 
dinner for the first time will be 
288 employees who reach their 
25th service anniversary in 1953. 
Of the tetal of 2,015 quarter-cen- 
tury members, which represents 
20% of the bank's staff, 1,908 are 
in New York and 107 are in over- 
seas branches. Included in the 
group are 340 women. 

Oldest employees in point of 
service to. attend the dinner are 
Robert Faig, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent at the head office, with 49 
years, and William Horchheimer, 
comptroller’s department, 48 
years. 


THE 


65.574, 729 
5,159,160 
11.542,343 


72,785,963 
7,223,452 
11,638,507 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Sept. 30,53 June 30,53 
3 $s 


Total resources _ 
Deposits -__ ~~ 
Cash and due 
from banks _-_ 
U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 
Loans and bills 
discounted . 2.378.254,.577 
Undiv. profits 53.375.599 


5,553.147,257 
5,046.752,211 


5,431,112,862 
4,947,735,457 


1,386.732,289 1,422,425,616 


1,110.553,447 1,010,167,079 


2,362,752,559 

50,373,403 

‘4 3 

GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF 

30.53 
3 

3,112.349,234 


NEW YORE 
June 30,53 
S$ 


Sept 


Total resources 
Deposits —_ . 2,667.722,.896 
Cash and due 
from banks 
Uv. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 769,113.931 
Loans & discts. 1,426.591.500 
Undiv. profits__ 90.548.418 
+ * 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
NEW YORK 
Sept. 30,.°53 
s 
Total resources. 2.405.7485,378 
Deposits  ..... 2,573.862,235 
Cash and due 
from banks 


U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 


Loans 
Undiv. 


2,862 855,622 
2,433,966, 762 
753,431,245 


796,080,119 


595,179,891 
1,332,892,467 
88,468,697 


COMPANY, 
June 30,53 
Y 


2,700 243,933 
2,474,464, 789 
758.266.5535 764,421,608 
750.865.790 
& discts. 1,003,844,.796 
profits. 27.291.408 


736,910,957 
927,546,020 
24,784,011 


Continued on page 34 
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Private Overseas Investment 
In Underdeveloped Countries 


By SIR BENEGAL RAMA RAU* 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India 


Prominent government bank official in underdeveloped area 


asserts that for considerable 


time yet capital movements 


through governmental channels will remain necessary. Stress- 
img non-uniformity of the impediments, he cites India’s political 
stability; and absence of discrimination against foreign capital, 
of limitations on transferability of capital or profits, or of con- 
trol by Indian nationals. Insists on necessity for screening for- 
eign capital going to underdeveloped countries. Advocates use 
ef organized institutions to overcome private investor's reluc- 
tance and ignorance. 


There has been excluded from 
the scope of this discussion the 
question whether private capital 
movements are preferable to 
capital move- 
ments through 
governments 
or interna- 
tional organi- 
zations or 
whether they 
could or 
should even- 
tually re- 
place them. 
I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain 
from express- 
ing the feel- 
ing, particu- 
larly in the 
light of what 
seems to be the trend of opinion 
in the United States today, that 
for a very considerable period 
of time capita] movements other 
than those through private 
channels will be essential not 
enly for the task of develop- 
dmg the underdeveloped areas 
of the world but also to re- 
store equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of international payments. 
Before private capital can flow 
4nto an area certain basic eco- 
momic developments must al- 
ready have taken place. As has 
been often emphasized, the pri- 
vate investor in those fields 
which attract him can operate 
only if certain basic facilities are 
available, such as power, trans- 





Benegal Rama Rau 


port, communications and_ the 
like. Though there are some 
ainderdeveloped countries where 


this basic development has al- 
ready taken place and _ which 
therefore satisfy these conditions 
for private investment, there are 
many, perhaps the majority, 
where these conditions are not 
satisfied and where therefore a 
great deal of public capital will 
have to be invested before the 
private investor, whether native 
or foreign, is prepared to take 
over. 


Impediments 


(1) The principal factors that 
have operated as deterrents to 
foreign investment, under pres- 
ent conditions, have been ex- 
plained by the speakers on be- 
half of the capital - exporting 
countries, and also in the reports 
circulated to us. It is not nec- 
essary for me io deal with one of 
the main obstacles in the way of 
flow of private capital, viz: the 
conditions of political instability 
in the world today and the gen- 
eral tension in _ international 
affairs which have made planned 
foreign investment difficult, and 
have encouraged investment in the 
home market. where dividends 
are not much lower than in for- 
eign countries. 

Many of the other impediments 
@re real, but conditions are not 
uniform over all the underde- 
veloped countries. In some of 
the countries in South and South 
Zast Asia these obstacles do not 
exist, as for instance, India, which 





*Contribution by Sir Benegal to a 
panel discussion arranged by the Board 
ef Governors of the International Bank 
fer Reconstruction and Development, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1953. 


is naturally the country I know 
best, has political stability such 
as few countries in this unsettled 
world seem to have today; it 
has an able and efficient admin- 
istration, which I make bold to 
say does not compared unfavor- 
ably with that of most developed 
countries of the world; it has no 
discrimination whatever against 
foreign capital; there are no limi- 
tations on dividends nor any re- 
strictions on the transferability 
of profits or the withdrawal of 
capital. There are no require- 
ments regarding control by Indian 
nationals nor any legislation, as 
in some countries, prescribing 
any particular percentage or pro- 
portion for the employment of 
India. There has recently been 
some pressure for larger employ- 
ment of Indians, in non-technical 
posts, but this can hardly be said 
to be a serious deterrent to the 
flow of foreign investment. 


Expropriation Fears 

(2) The growth of economic 
nationalism and the influence of 
socialistic creeds have generated 
fears of expropriation and na- 
tionalization especially after the 
Iranian crisis. This is undoubtedly 
an important factor, but I will 
explain how this has been dealt 
with in respect of corporations 
who have recently decided to 
invest large sums in India. The 
Standard Vacuum and other oil 
companies, who are now setting 
up refineries in India have a 
specific provision in their con- 
tracts with the government under 
which an assurance has been 
given by the government that 
they will not take over the re- 
fineries for a period of at least 
25 years after the commencement 
of operations. If after that time, 
the refineries are taken over by 
government, adequate compen- 
sation will be paid and necessary 
facilities allowed for transferring 
the amounts invested in the 
Indian companies as share capital 
and loans. The Indian Govern- 
ment has never dishonored 
their agreements with foreign 
companies or failed to fulfill 
their foreign obligations. 


Screening 

(4) Another impediment that 
has been mentioned is the policy 
of screening private capital that 
seeks investment. I may explain 
that even indigenous capital is 
subject to this scrutiny by the 
Capital Issues Committee. From 
the point of view of the under- 
developed countries, screening is 
absolutely essential and that for 
two reasons: 


Firstly, foreign investment sets 
up a drain on the foreign ex- 
change resources of a country, 
because profits have to be re- 


mitted and capital has to be re- 
patriated. It is therefore essential 
for the country to see that for- 
eign investment, by and large, 
takes place in those industries 


which would result either in a 
direct saving of foreign exchange 
or through an increase of pro- 
ductivity lead to the same result 
Indiscriminate 


indirectly. per- 





mission to foreigners to invest, 
if it were taken advantage of on 
a substantial scale, might well 
result in demands for foreign ex- 
change for the remittance of 
profits and the repatriation of 
capital reaching limits beyond the 
capacity of the country to service. 
This has happened in certain 
countries, but those countries 
which are anxious to retain and 
to build up their credit must 
necessarily take action to stop 
this trouble developing at the 
very root. Screening therefore 
should not be regarded as an 
obstacle to investment; on the 
contrary, effective screening is 
one of the greatest safeguards 
the foreign investor can have to 
ensure that the country will not 
get into foreign exchange trouble 
which might lead to his profits 
and capital being frozen. 


The second reason why screen- 
ing is essential is that if foreign 
capital is allowed to operate in- 
discriminately it will naturally 
tend to flow where profits are 
highest. Profits are highest very 
often in industries which are not 
essential for the economic life 
of the country and which in any 


rational list of priorities would 
come very low down on the scale. 
If capital is available to develop 
these unessential industries, it is 
the natural desire of countries 
to prevent such development 
setting up a drain on their re- 
sources. Screening, however, has 
not operated as a serious impedi- 


ment, though it has inevitably 
resulted in some delay. 


India Maintaining Gold Practice 


(4) It is rather embarrassing 
for me to say my country satis- 
fies most of the conditions re- 
quired by the private investor, 
but I am sure that some of the 
speakers who happen to know 
India well will substantially en- 
dorse my statements. 

Nevertheless, it has to be ad- 
mitted that the private investor, 
particularly in the U. S. A., has 
not been attracted to India, but 
this is probably due to ignorance 
about conditions in India. The 
private investor with small re- 
sources naturally seeks safety 
and prefers to invest in his own 
country, where reasonable divi- 
dends can be earned, or in adjoin- 
ing countries which he knows 
better than remote undeveloped 
countries. I understand, however, 
that there are possibilities of di- 
rect investment by big corpora- 
tions. It would seem worthwhile 
examining how the difficulties 
in their way can be met and also 
exploring how the private in- 
vestor’s reluctance can be over- 
come by investment through or- 
ganized institutions. In the U.K. 
a Commonwealth Finance Cor- 
poration has recently been 
formed. I do not know whether 
similar institutions are feasible 
in the U. S. A. I can only throw 
out the idea for consideration and 
have no time to develop it in the 


course of the 10 minutes allotted 
to me. 


(1337) 


1? 


Limitations of Discussion 


(5) Requirements of brevity 
have compelled me to make state- 
ments of a general character 
without qualification. This is 
somewhat dangerous in the eco- 
nomic sphere, but you will ap- 
preciate the limitations under 
which we are discussing the sub- 
ject today. This subject requires 
detailed study, but I hope this 
discussion has indicated the gen- 
eral line of approach for a solu- 
tion of our difficulties. 


Needham & Moore Formed 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Chauncey E. Needham, member 
of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, and Ralph S. Moore have 
formed a general partnership un- 
der the firm name of Needham & 
Moore. Mr. Moore will be a 
Specialist Odd-Lot Dealer on the 
Floor of the Exchange. The of- 
fices of the firm will be at 310 
Sansome Street. 


Joins French & Crawford 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Burr A. L. 
Bixler, Jr. is with French & Craw- 
ford, Inc., 68 Spring Street, N. W. 


With Hancock, Blackstock 


(Special to Tae FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Philip L. 
Miller has joined the staff of Han- 
cock, Blackstock & Co., Candler 
Building. He was previously with 
French & Crawford. 
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Vice-Chairman 
L. F. McCOLLUM 


President Continental Ov 
Company 
i 
| 


GUSTAV METZMAN 
JUNIUS 8S. MORGAN 


Vice President 








ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman General Motors 
Corporation 

| 


JAMES L. THOMSON 
Finance Committee : 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


JOHN 8. ZINSSER 


Vice-Chairman Merck & Co., Ine. 





of Morgan Grenfell § Co. 
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to secure fp thlic montes as requt 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1953 


ASSETS | 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks......4++ $208 797,035.44 
United States Government Securities....... 187 ,945 496.73 | 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 43,129,144.86 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Bonds and Securities (includin¢é Shares 
Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) 


Loans and Bills Purchased..... 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 


ee ee ee 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


LIABILITIES 


$ 64,851,733.15 
599 600,419.15 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, OO ce 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters o/ 
Credit Isswed.......eeee00ee. 
Capital—250,000 Shares........ 


Undivided Provleé.ccoccoccevece 


idbdeovecevec 11,880 ,086.42 
Sdvovescecees 25,000 000.00 
0666060660666 30,000 000.00 
pecccccesccce 12 826,032.70 
$776 442 036.69 
—_—_——_——— ———J 

wried at $79,214,943.73 | 

i to qualify for fiductary powers, | 

‘d by lat ind for other purposes. | 


pledue 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN & CIE. 
Place Vendome, Paris, France 





MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London &. C. 2, England 


1,650,000.00 


“eee eeeee 


9 462,515.97 
307 391,828.57 
3,387 366.70 
3,000 000.00 


11,678 648.42 
$776,442 (36.69 


= 











$691,102 759.88 


5,633,157 69 


26,650,607 58 
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Textile Industry Has Returned to “Normalcy” 


J. P. Stevens & Co. executives assert postwar prosperity with 
its easy selling constituted “unrealistic” period, and that re- 
stored efficiency with economies are bearing good results. State 
foreign competiiion has centered in spun rayon. Emphasize 











Kerr Chairman of 
Central States IBA 


CHICAGO, Ill—William D. 
Kerr, Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected Chairman of the 
Central States Group of the In- 


Our Reporter on Governments 
































By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


There seems to be no abatement of the bullish feeling that has 








vestment 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation of 
America at 
the annual 
meeting of the 
Group. He 
succeeds Lee 
H. Ostrander 
of William 
Blair & Com- 
pany, Chi- 
cago. Other 
officers 
elected are: 

Thomas W. 
Evans, Conti- 
nental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Vice-Chairman; 
David J. Harris, Sills, Fairman & 
Harris, Incorporated, Chicago, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

New members of the Group's 
Executive Committee are: Warren 
D. Chiles, Chiles-Schutz Co., 
Omaha: W. Shannon Hughes, Raf- 
fensperger, Hughes & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; Donald E. Nichols, 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago; Robert A. Podesta, Crutten- 
den & Co., Chicago. 

The new officers and members 
of the Executive Committee will 
take office immediately following 
the annual convention of the IBA, 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4 at Hollywood, Fla 


Everitt With Model, 
Roland & Stone 


Walter A. Everitt has become 
associated with the brokerage firm 
of Model, Roland & Stone, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York 
City and London, Eng. 

Mr. Everitt came to the United 
States from England early in 1951 
and since that time had been with 
Lehman Brothers. Previously, in 
England, Mr. Everitt had been a 
member of the editorial staff of 
the London “Economist.” 


William D. Kerr 


Atlas Secs. Corp. Formed 

Atlas Securities Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 39 Broad- 
way, New York City, to engage in 
the securities business. Officers 
are R. S. Tilley, President; G. E. 
Bickers, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Tilley was formerly with Aetna 
Securities Corporation, Weber- 
Millican Co. and De Pasquale Co. 





U. S. TREASURY, 
STATE 


and 


MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


AvuBREyY G. LANSTON 
& Co. 


INCORPORATED 
15 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3-1200 
231 So. La Salle St. 45 Milk St. 
CHICAGO 4 BOSTON 9 
ST 2-9490 HA 6-6463 





been in the money markets even though a reaction in prices has 
been looked for in some quarters because of the rapid rise which 
has taken place in quotations of government securities. Some hold 
to the opinion that Treasury securities will have to move into 
stronger hands before the market will be on a really solid basis. 
This does not mean that higher prices are not expected because 
that appears to be the outlook, but it does seem to indicate that a 
period of digestion would be helpful to the market as a whole. 
Easier money rates and a constructive monetary policy appear to 
be the reasons for the favorable attitude in the money market. 

The whole list has been under accumulation and not a few 
of these securities have moved into rather permanent homes. None- 
theless, it seems as though there are some soft spots that still have 
to be taken out of the market before the investment demand will 
expand very much. 


Dealers’ Positions Heavy 


Despite the sharp rise which has taken place in quotations of 
government securities a very constructive attitude is being main- 
tained toward the future price trend of these obligations. To be 
sure, the upswing which has taken place in quotations of nearly 
all Treasury obligations has been pretty fast and at times there 
has been very light volume. This types of action has tended to 
distort the whole picture a bit and quite likely makes the market 
vulnerable to some kind of profit-taking. Also there are signs 
of indigestion developing in certain of the longer-term issues which 
have moved up in price on a rather negligible amount of activity. 
In addition, there are reports that dealers’ positions in some in- 
stances are on the heavy side and it is believed that some of these 
securities will have to move into stronger hands before the market 
will be in as good shape as it appears to be on paper. 


Shake-Out a Possibility 


Nevertheless, in spite of the rapid improvement which has 
taken place in quotations of government securities, not more than 
a normal backing and filling is expected by some of the more 
sophisticated followers of the money markets. They believe that 
the change which has taken place in the monetary policy will 
eventually result in higher prices for most Treasury issues, espe- 
cially the more distant maturities. It is well realized by this group 
that the higher the market goes the more dangerous it is and the 
more likely it is that there will be a good-sized shake-out. How- 
ever, any setback that might come about would be looked upon 
as a buying opportunity and it should be beneficial to the whole 
market because these securities, it is contended, would be going 
into investment positions which is superior to those of dealers 
and traders 


Lower Interest Rates Expected 


One of the principal reasons for the improved feeling toward 
the longer-term Treasury securities is the growing belief that there 
will be no financing by the government in the near future which 
will involve the more distant maturities. There are, however, 
other opinions in the financial district that longer-term financing 
will be done by the government but when it does take place it 
will be at much reduced rates than many are inclined to believe 
will be the case. They hold the belief that the trend of interest 
rates, both short- and long-term, is downward, and that the de- 
cline in these rates will be sharper and faster than had been ex- 
pected in many quarters. 


Confidence at High Peak 


The coordination of the monetary program, which seems to 
be a reality now, should in the opinion of many market operators 
have a very favorable influence upon the yields of all interest 
bearing obligations. This will most likely go a long ways toward 
the restoring of some of the confidence which was so badly shaken 
during that unfortunate period earlier in the year. However, it 
seems as though, there are a number of institutions that are not 
going to get back into the longer market for a while yet because 
they still have plenty of securities that do not add up to fond re- 
membrances. There has been, nevertheless. among these invest- 


ors more of a tendency of late to make switches from the shortest 
into the middle-term maturities. 


Discount Maturities Acting Well 


_ The discount maturities have been getting considerable atten- 
tion, not only from dealers and traders but also from investors, 
with reports of some really sizable blocks of these securities being 
put into permanent homes. It is indicated that quite a few of 
these securities have been taken out of the market through the 


medium of tax switches, with the longs being sold in favor of the 
intermediate-term obligations. 


It is also reported that the 3144s and ‘the longer-term 214s have 
been going into some of the private pension and trust accounts 
these acquisitions helping materially to keep a balance * 
thin market that looks reactionary at times. 


in a rather 








H. D. Habberstad With 


First Securities Co. 
to THe FINaNctat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Hugh D. Hab- 
berstad has become connected 
with First Securities Company of 
Chicago, 134 South La Salle 
Street, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Habberstad 
was formerly with Daniel F. Rice 
& Co., and E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany. 


(Special 


With Eaton & Howard 


(Special to THe Frvancrart CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Donald C. 
Ellis is now with Eaton & Howard, 
Incorporated, 24 Federal Street. 


Gibbs & Co. Adds 


(Special to THe Frnancratr CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Herbert 
F. Lundquist has been added to 
the staff of Gibbs & Co., 507 Main 
Street. 


opportunities existing in new fibers. 


What has occurred in the tex- 
tile industry is a return to “nor- 
malcy,’ according to John P. Ste- 
vens, Jr., Chairman of the Board 


John P. Stevens, Jr. 


of J. P. Stevens & Co., in remarks 
recently made before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 
Asserting that the industry’s pros- 
perity of recent years represented 
a period of unusual and unrealis- 
tic operations, Mr. Stevens stated 
that the industry “is now required 
to adjust its thinking and amend 
the operating inefficiencies which 
have crept in during an 11- 12- 
year period when easy selling 
prevailed.” 

“The primary difficulty facing 
the trade at this time is the fact 
that on an overall basis the tex- 
tile industry has facilities for 
production in excess of current 
requirements, indicating increas- 
ingly heavy competition in the 
trade,’ Mr. Stevens continued. He 
pointed to the worsted manufac- 
turing situation in New England 
as being particularly bad. He 
stressed his company’s efforts to 
intensify selling efforts, regain 
control over costs, and eliminate 
extravagances, which are showing 
up in the satisfactory 1953 results 
to date, with an increasing per- 
centage of earnings realized on 
sales, 

Competitive Imports 

One of the aspects of the trade 
importantly contributing to the 
current intensified competition are 
the imports from foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Stevens pointed out. 
“At the present time it would ap- 
pear that the only major source of 
foreign competition has been in 
the spun rayon field,” he said. 
“Earlier this year, spun rayon was 
imported at prices ranging from 
three to five cents a pound less 
than current domestic prices. Spun 
rayon still remains one of the 
more vulnerable areas, although 
it would appear that other aspects 
of the textile industry are not 
greatly threatened by foreign 
competition at the present time.” 

Mr. Stevens stated that in the 
old days when he started in the 
textile business, it was commonly 
thought that nothing new would 
develop; you simply gambled on 
your raw materials. “That situa- 
tion has been completely changed,” 
the industry leader continued. 
“Rayon acetates have revolution- 
ized the textile industry, and to- 
day with the new fibers, while 
there may be confusion, they do 
give the textile industry infinite 
opportunity to do things.” 


The Synthetic Fiber Situation 

Discussing the synthetic fiber 
situation, Andrew J. Sokel, the 
company’s Vice-President in 
charge of synthetics, stated that 
the new fibers have enlarged the 
opportunities of the textile indus- 
try. He pointed out that nylon has 
one particular advantage, namely, 
that it makes a very fine thread 
of great strength, and that as a 
result, parachutes during the war 
were made of nylon, to the detri- 
ment of silk. He asserted that a 
whole new field of use in the tex- 


tile industry has developed for 
nylon in tricot and the like. 


With regard to dynel, Mr. Sokel 
reported that it has had a year’s 
trial and that it has certain per- 
formance factors. However, these 
are not fully defined yet, but he 
expressed confidence that dynel 
will find its place the same as ny- 
lon. While stating that acrilan 
“has fallen on its face,” he ex- 
pressed confidence that it as well 
as Orlon will eventually “find its 
proper place.” 


Bankers Underwrite 
Western Mass. Gos. 
Stock Offering 


Offering was made yesterday 
(Oct. 7) by Western Massachu- 
setts Companies to holders of its 
outstanding common shares on 
Oct. 5, 1953, of rights to subscribe 
for 122,316 additional common 
shares at $29.60 per share, at the 
rate of one share for each eight 
shares held of record. Subscrip- 
tion rights will expire on Oct. 21, 
1953. 

The First Boston Corp., and 
White, Weld & Co. jointly head a 
group which has agreed to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares. 
The company is also offering an 
additional 6,000 common shares to 
its employees which are not being 
underwritten. 

Western Massachusetts Electric 
Company, the principal wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Western 
Massachusetts Companies, supplies 
electric service in continuous ter- 
ritory comprising approximately 
1,450 square miles in the western 
part of Massachusetts, including 
the cities of Springfield and Pitts- 
field and the town of Greenfield. 
Net proceeds from the sale of the 
additional common shares will be 
loaned to the operating company 
to be applied by it against out- 
standing bank loans of $8,000,000 
incurred for construction com- 
pleted prior to 1953. 

Consolidated operating reven- 
ues of the company and its subsid- 
iaries amounted to $21,304,503 for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1953 
and $11,059,277 for the six months 
ended that date. Consolidated net 
income for the 12 months’ period 
amounted to $2,706,805, or $2.77 a 
share on the shares then outstand- 
ing and for the six months’ period 
to $1,542,757 or $1.58 a share. 

Dividends on the common stock 
of the parent company are paid 
quarterly at the annual rate of 
$2 per share. 


Fund Distributors Corp. 


Fund Distributors Corp. has 
been formed with offices at 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 
Officers are S. S. Grean, Presi- 
dent; R. H. Brennen, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and E. L. Hagquist, Secre- 
tary. Mr. Brennen was formerly 
in business under the firm name 
of Wall Street Securities Co. Prior 
thereto he was a partner in Mader 
& Co. 


Clarkson Potter 

Clarkson Potter, partner in 
Hayden, Stone & Co., passed away 
at the age of 73 after a brief ill- 
ness. A former member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Potter was also in the past a 
chairman of the New York Group 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, and a gover- 
nor of the national organization. 














New Financial Facilities in London 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Comment:ng on the prewar shortcomings of the London finan- 
cial market and the inadequate and one-sided facililies of 
London banking houses, Dr. Einzig notes a recent departure 
from the former rigid and conservative attitude toward inno- 


vation. Lists as steps taken to 
organization: (1) installation 


fill gaps in London’s financial 
of facilities for realization of 


large blocks of securities sold to meet death duties; and 
(2) providing financial facilities for small investor who can- 
not afford to invest in stocks. 


LONDON, Eng.—One of the 
great shortcomings of the London 
financial market before the War 
was the one-sided character of 
its facilities. 
In certain 
types of busi- 
ness such as 
acceptance 
credits for 
overseas cus- 
tomers or 
large public 
issues of new 
securities, its 
facilities had 
been unsur- 
passed. In 
other respects 
facilities were 
almost entire- 
ly lacking. ... 
Efforts were made from time io 
time to correct the deficiencies, 
notably in respect of medium- 
term credits and inland commer- 
cial bills. Generally speaking, 
however, the banks and finance 
houses of the City were inclined 
to be rigid and conservative in 
face of any suggestion that they 
should depart from the well estab- 
lished types of business which 
they had brought to near-perfec- 
tion, and which secured them ade- 
quate remuneration without hav- 
ing to incur the risk and trouble 
associated with innovations. 

Since the War there has been 
a noteworthy improvement in this 
respect. British financiers have 
become more go-ahead and en- 
terprising. Among others the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation was created for the 
purpose of providing capital to 
small and medium sized business 
which in the past was very in- 
adequately served. Efforts were 
made to cater for various other 
special requirements which were 
neglected in the past. 

Quite recently steps have been 
taken to fill two gaps in the fi- 
nancial organization of London, by 
providing facilities for the real- 
ization of large blocks of secu- 
rities which have to be sold for 
the payment of death duties, and 
for the acquisition of securities on 
the instalment system. Neither of 
these facilities are of interna- 
tional significance but they may 
interest readers outside Britain as 
an indication of the new progres- 
sive spirit that is developing in 
the city. 

The increase of the death duties 
in Britain during and after the 
War to practically confiscatory 
level as far as large fortunes are 
concerned, gave rise to some very 
grave problems in connection 
with the realization of large 
blocks of stocks for the purpose of 
death duty payments. Such sales 
inevitably depress the prices of 
securities which are known to 
have been held by the executors 
of deceased millionaires. Even 
before there are any actual sales 
their anticipation tends to create 
adverse market conditions. The 
result is that the actual burden 
of death duties increases consid- 
erably owing to the need for sell- 
ing the stocks at unsatisfactory 
prices. To avoid this sales of 
blocks of stocks are often pri- 
vately negotiated by the execu- 
tors who at times have to accept 
offers as a result of which the 
control of family businesses passed 
into most unsatisfactory hands. 
As often as not those who can af- 
ford to buy belong to an un- 





Dr. Paul tinzig 


desirable type of capitalists. Very 
often they made their fortunes 
during the War or the post-War 
inflation, possibly through black 
market operations and through 
succeeding in evading taxation. 
They utterly lack the traditions 
and high principles of the former 
owners who had controlled the 
business firms for generations. 

The result of the change was 
often detrimental from every point 
of view. The new owners may 
have bought the control solely 
for the purpose of making a 
quick profit on the investment. 
This end could be achieved by 
paying out high dividends instead 
of plowing back a large part of 
the profits into the business. As 
the new proprietors were not in- 
terested in the welfare of the firm 
in the long run they allowed its 
capital assets to deteriorate and 
its good will to decline. Nor were 
they concerned with the welfare 
of their staffs. 


The prospects of such change 
of control casts gloom on those 
connected with business firms 
controlled by wealthy men of ad- 
vanced age. “We are now doing 
quite well, but what will happen 
when the old man dies?” is the 
remark often encountered in the 
city and in industry. 

The establishment of the Estate 
Duties Investment Trust (nick- 
named “Edith’’) earlier this year 
was the first practical step toward 
finding a reassuring answer to the 
above question. Its object was to 
take over blocks of stocks which 
have to be realized for the pur- 
pose of death duty payments. In 
due course the company will 
gradually unload these blocks as 
and when this can be done with- 
out disturbing the market. There 
is no time limit for its operations 
so that the market cannot antici- 
pate a decline in the price of 
the securities concerned. Al- 
though the new company has only 
been in existence for six months 
or so the success of the idea is in- 
dicated by the fact that another 
company of similar character has 
just been formed. Provided that 
the financial resources of these 
companies are adequate for the 
purpose their activities should go 
a long way toward mitigating the 
damaging effects of high death 
duties. 

The above companies have been 
established to provide new facil- 
ities for the benefit of large in- 
vestors. At the other extreme ar- 
rangements are being made for 
the creation of new financial fa- 
cilities for the benefit of those 
small investors who under the 
existing system cannot afford to 
invest in shares. These efforts 
were inspired by the reports of a 
new scheme on the New York Stock 
Exchange to enable small investors 
to buy shares on the instalment 
system. So far nothing definite has 
been arranged but the idea is 
supported both by official quar- 
ters and by widespread press 
campaigns. It is probable that 
before very long the required fa- 
cilities will be made available. 
Their advantage will be that the 
possibility of buying shares would 
encourage saving by people to 
whom existing saving facilities 
do not appeal. In the sphere of 
international financing, too, there 
are indications of a more adapt- 
able attitude on the part of the 
City. It is now realized that in 
the changed circumstances the 
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old ‘“‘take it or leave it” attitude 


cannot be upheld. Under the 
pressure of competition the tra- 
ditional unwillingness of the 


London market to provide long 
credit facilities for exports is 
weakening. 

The freezing of credits to Cen- 
tral Europe during the ‘thirties 
has made the London banking 
community realize that insistence 
on short-term credits does not 
necessarily safeguard their liquid- 
ity. German banks during the 
‘twenties granted long-term cred- 
its to their customers—who were 
often competitors to British firms 
unable to obtain from British 
banks similar long-term facilities 
—and financed the transactions 
with the aid of short-term accept- 
ance credits to London, renewed 
every three months. These ac- 
ceptance credits became hope- 
lessly frozen in 1931. Some of the 
bankers at any rate realized that 
they might as well grant long- 
term facilities to British business 
firms instead of granting them 
indirectly to their German rivals 
under the disguise of short-term 
credits. 


Two With Wagenseller 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Donald 
L. Arbogast and Owen T. Wilkin- 
son, Jr. have become connected 
with Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 
626 So. Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Arbogast was previously with 
Morgan & Co. 


American Exchange 
Wins Award 3rd Year 


The American Stock Exchange, 
for the third consecutive year, 
has been awarded an “Oscar of 
Industry” for President, Edward 
T. McCor- 
mick’s annual 
report to the 
exchange 
members. Mr. 
McCormick’s 
report was 
judged best in 
the stock ex- 
change classi- 
fication by 
“Financial 
World” maga- 
zine’s inde- 
pendent board 
of judges. This 
was the third 
year in which 
an award has been made in the 
stock exchange classification. 

Mr. McCormick will accept the 
“Oscar” at the Annual Awards 
banquet to be held at the Hotel 


Statler on Oct. 26, 1953. 


Joins Davies Staff 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Pat- 
rick H. Coleman, Jr., has become 
connected with Davies & Co., 425 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. He was previ- 

ously with Schwabacher & Co. 
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Bennett, Smith 
With Hornblower 


DETROIT, Mich. — Hornblower 
& Weeks, national brokerage and 
investment banking firm founded 
in 1888, have announced that vir- 
tually the entire personnel of 
Bennett, Smith & Co., Detroit 
brokerage firm, will become asso- 
ciated with Hornblower & Weeks’ 
Detroit office, Penobscot Build- 
ing, on Nov. 2, 1953. Bennett, 
Smith & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, was estab- 
lished in 1915. The firm will be 
dissolved as of Oct. 30, 1953. 

This announcement follows 
closely the consolidation of Horn- 
blower & Weeks and Paul H. 
Davis & Co., of Chicago, which 
became effective on Oct. 1. 

The Detroit office of Horn- 
blower & Weeks was opened in 
1908. James J. Phelan, Jr., who 
has been the resident partner 
since 1933, will continue in that 
capacity. The former Bennett, 
Smith & Co. personnel who will 
become associated with Horn- 
blower & Weeks include the fol- 
lowing: Harry W. Kerr, J. Albert 
Mahoney, Robert R. Stoetzer, 
George L. Faulkner, Percy P. 
Newman, Earl D. Mahoney, Rob- 
ert H. Stoetzer, Jerome E. J. 
Keane and Henry Nau, Jr. 


Pruett Co. Adds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—A. L. Brown is 
now with Pruett & Company, Inc., 
710 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
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CASH ON HAND AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


STATE, MUNICIPAL AND OTHER 

PUBLIC SECURITIES . 
OTHER MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTs . 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES 
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Market Trends 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Asserting market trends depend upon the relative impatience 
of buyers vs. sellers, Mr. Babson lists as factors to be consid- 
ered in measuriag this factor in stock market: (1) amount of 











































It is strange how most people 
believe that stock and other mar- 
kets go up “when there are more 
buyers than sellers, or go down 


when there 
are more 
sellers than 
buyers.” Yet, 
this is non- 
sense. For 
every buyer 


there must be 
a seller, and 
vice versa. 

Market 
trends depend 
upon the rel- 
ative impa- 
tience of buy- 
ers vs. sellers. 
Or, to speak 
more techni- 
cally, when the number of shares 
of stock wanted, multiplied by the 
relative impatience of buyers, ex- 
ceeds the number of shares for 
sale, multiplied by the relative 
impatience of sellers, then prices 
rise. The reverse of this rule de- 
termines when prices decline. 

Patience vs. Impatience deter- 
mines profits and losses. In the 
case of very inactive unlisted 
stocks, this is determined by the 
relative patience of perhaps only 
two persons. In the case of a 
listed stock, the relative patience 
of all would-be sellers or buyers 
of that one stock must be consid- 
ered. When endeavoring to fore- 
cast the trend of the stock market 
averages as a whole, the relative 
patience of all stockholders should 
be considered. 





Roger W. Babson 

















Measuring Patience 


When measuring the relative 
patience of all stockholders, there 
are four factors to consider: (1) 
Amount of Free Cash or Credit 
Available; (2) Relation of Prices 
to Business Conditions; (3) Con- 
fidence in the Future, and (4) Po- 
litical and Labor Interference. 
This last would not need to be 
added if the nation were on the 
Gold Standard, as during the 
years preceding the 1930's. 

In determining the long-term 
trend of any industry, a constant 
watch should be kept for new 
discoveries, new inventions, and 
new products. These can either 
ruin or make very profitable -the 
industries affected. Hence, the 
great importance of spending 
large sums on research; also of 
keeping informed of the secrets 
which the Patent Office ¢an re- 
veal to those willing to pay. for 
constant watchfulness of what is 
going on there. 




















































































































































































































Opportunities for Investers 

The above means that the de- 
sire to buy or sell stocks—‘“de- 
sire” being a synonym for “pa- 
tience” is determined, first, by the 
money or credit available with 
which to buy. This information is 
obtainable from government re- 
ports of various kinds. Second, by 
actual business conditions, indi- 
cated weekly by hundreds of com- 
pilations covering 85% of all in- 
dustries, divided by the stock av- 
erages. 


A knowledge of the above two 
factors should determine the de- 
sires of investors based on present 
conditions, but without reference 
to the future. But the future 
should also be studied and con- 
sidered. Hence, the importance of 
the third facter—namely, Confi- 
dence in the Future. This is a 


more difficult factor to measure; 
but we are constantly discovering 






































































































































































































free cash over credit available; 
ness conditions; (3) confidence in the future; and (4) political 
and labor interference. Holds investors having and using cor- 
rect data to guide them have greatest opportunities in market. 


(2) relation of prices te busi- 


more ways of doing so. When 
one considers that fully 95% of 
investors, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, fail to act upon the 
above rules (since only 5% have 
correct data to guide them) one 
can appreciate the great oppor- 
tunities awaiting those few in- 
vestors who do have and do use 
such data. 


One Final Thought 


The unfortunate thing today is 
that, due either to inexperience or 
to lack of the necessary data out- 
lined above, investors are being 
fed with both bullish and bear- 
ish “outlooks.” Every day con- 
trary opinions are published in 
the same newspapers, or maga- 
zines, or by competing investment 
services. This is very unfortu- 
nate. It is like releasing each day 
two completely opposite weather 
forecasts! 


Businessmen and investors will 
not always stand for this non- 
sense. I foretell that some day 
the FRB or the SEC will interest 
the IBM in making a million-dol- 
lar machine which will daily 
compute the intelligent business 
and investment forecasts. Like 
weather forecasts, such business 
and investment forecasts will not 
always be correct; but they will 
be honest and not contradictory. 


NY Inv. Ass’n Sponsors 
Securities Course 


The Investment Association of 
New York is sponsoring a series 
of six one-hour lectures and two 
panel discussions to be held in the 
Devine Room of N. Y. U. at 90 
Trinity Place on Wednesdays. The 
first lecture on the “Outlook for 
Interest Rates” was given by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler on Oct. 7. Subse- 
quent lectures scheduled are: 


Oct. 14—The Outlook for the Do- 
mestic Economy 
Dr. Jules Backman, Professor of 
Economics, N. Y. U. 
Oct. 21—Venture Capital 
Robertson D. Ward, Partner, 
J. H. Whitney & Co. 
Oct. 28—Panel Discussion 
Dr. Jules I. Bogen, Professor of 
Finance, N. Y. U. 
Raymond Rodgers, Professor of 
Finance, N. Y. U. 
Nov. 4—The Long-Term Outlook 
' for Equity Prices 
Harold Dorsey, President, Argus 
Research. 
Nov. 10—The Institutional Market 
for Equities 
Dr. Jules I. Bogen, Professor of 
Finance, N. Y. U. 
Nov. 18—The Outlook for Corpo- 
rate Bond Financing 
Arnold LaForce, Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Nov. 25—Panel Discussion 
Dr. Jules I. Bogen, Professor of 
Finance, N. Y. U. 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Chief 
Economist, National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


Because of the holiday Nov. 11, 
the sixth meeting will be held 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, but all other 


sessions will be on consecutive 
Wednesdays. 


With Shaver & Co. 
(Special to Tue Frvancrat Curonticie) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—John- 
son S. Savary has become connect- 
ed with Shaver & Company, Flo- 
rida Theatre Building. 


U. S. Foreign Aid Seen Hindering Gonvertibility 


October issue of “Guaranty Survey” says, with less reliance 

on financial assistance and unilateral action by U. S. in lower- 

ing trade barriers, foreign nations would endeavor to return 
to convertibility. 


An editorial in the October 
issue of “The Guaranty Survey,” 
monthly publication of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New 
York, finds that U. S. aid abroad 
has hindered rather than helped 
a return to currency converti- 
bility. 

“The outlook for convertibility 
would be more promising if this 
progress had taken place with 
less American aid, and if less re- 
liance were placed on further fi- 
nancal assistance,” is the opinion 
of the bank publication. There 
should also be less reliance on 
unilateral action by the United 
States in lowering trade barriers 
and stimulating foreign invest- 
ment. Also, it should be made 
clearer how lasting convertibility 
is to be reconciled with other na- 
tional objectives. 

“Convertibility has not been 
achieved because it has been 
subordinated to other objectives,” 
“The Guaranty Survey” contends. 
“First, in an effort to make the 
‘terms of trade’ as favorable as 
possible to themselves, most 
countries tended to fix the ex- 
change value of their currencies 
too high. This mistake was partly 
rectified by the general devalua- 
tion of 1949. Yet the ‘dollar gap’ 
continued. This gap was simply 
a reflection of the fact that most 
currencies were overvalued in re- 
lation to the dollar. 

“Difficulties have been aggra- 
vated by the insistence of many 
countries upon living standards 
and social programs which they 
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whelmed with vast quantities of 
advertising from the radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, billboards, and 
newspapers that he is more or 
less immune to still more adver- 
tising. The ‘Printers’ Ink” adver- 
tising index is running about five 
times as high as the 1935-39 base. 
This rise is a little more than the 
growth in the gross national prod- 
uct. But although the average 
consumer has no desire for more 
high pressure salesmanship and 
although he has no time to read 
or listen to even greater quanti- 
ties of advertising, he does wish 
better goods at more attractive 
prices. It will be a blot on the 
American system of private en- 
terprise and a reflection on the 
resourcefulness of American man- 
agement if unemployment devel- 
ops because business concerns are 
unable to persuade consumers to 
cut their present high volume of 
Saving by about $5 billion a year 
and raise their spending by the 
same amount. 

A second way in which business 
can prevent or check a recession 
is either by maintaining outlays 
on plant and equipment at about 
present levels or by increasing 
dividends. It is possible that en- 
terprises even today have so many 
unexploited investment opportu- 
nities that they will wish to con- 
tinue to spend on plant and equip- 
ment at approximately the present 
rates. That, of course, would be 
a major contribution to the main- 
tenance of a high level of em- 
ployment. It would not be sur- 
prising, however, to find that 
enterprises, after several years of 
high outlays on plant and equip— 
ment, wish to spend less for a 
year or two. In that event, there 
is no excuse for corporations to 
continue to pay out less than half 
of their earnings after taxes, as 


were in no position to afford,” 
“Survey” editerial continues. “In 
pursuance of such programs, 
budgets were kept out of balance, 
money supply was expanded, and 
wages were raised without re- 
gard to changes in productivity. 
The resulting inflation naturally 
widened the disparity between 
internal purchasing power and 
exchange rates, and made the 
problem of international pay- 
ments more difficult than ever.” 

The greatest obstacle to con- 
vertibility, “The Guaranty Sur- 
vey” believes, is that nations de- 
mand a degree of sovereignty 
over their internal economic af- 
fairs that is inconsistent with any 
set of lasting parities among cur- 
rencies. Unless the nations at- 
tempting convertibility are pre- 
pared to adjust their economic 
policies to its requirements, “no 
regime of convertibility can be 
more than temporary.” 

“A lack or realism appears to 
exist with respect to the trade 
policies of the United States,” 
according tothe bank publication. 
“Repeated demands are made for 
lower American tariff rates. 
Many Americans are in _ full 
agreement with this view... . 
Too little is said, however, about 
foreign tariff barriers. The often- 
repeated argument that interna- 
tional trade is a two-way street 
works both ways. Economic 
health demands general trade 
liberalization, not a free - trade 
United States in a protectionist 
world.” 





Continued from page 5 


The New Outlook for Business 


and government not to do all in 
their power to prevent a drop. I 
do not agree with the view one 
hears frequently expressed that a 
mild recession would be a good 
thing. Typical of such views is 
the remark of W. H. Brenton, the 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, at the meeting of 
the Association in Washington 
that a “slight slip” in the econ- 
omy would be “healthy.”! Within 
this country the effects of a mod- 
erate recession would not be par- 
ticularly serious, but the effects 
on some other countries could be 
grave and could threaten our lead- 
ership of the free world. Further- 
more, even a small recession 
would strengthen the already 
strong demands for additional re- 
strictions on imports into this 
country. Additional restrictions 
would injure us economically and 
would threaten the success of our 
foreign policy. And even the 
United States, rich as it is, should 
not complacently accept the waste 
of several millions of unneces- 
sarily unemployed. Consequently, 
business and government should 
take steps to prevent a recession 
from developing here. I believe 
that business and government 
have it within their power to pre- 
vent a recession and that a reces- 
sion, therefore, is quite unneces- 
sary. 

What can and should be done? 
Four lines of policy are particu- 
larly worthy of attention. Two of 
them should be pursued by busi- 
ness. The third and fourth should 
be adopted by the government in 
the event that business alone is 
unable to avert a contraction. 

The most promising way of 
averting a contraction is to bring 
about a drop in the rate of per- 
sonal saving. Some drop has ap- 
parently occurred during the last 
few months. In the last quarter of 
1952 personal saving was about 


1 New York 
p. 34. 
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they have done in every one of 
the last 11 years except 1945. So 
long as corporations were financ- 
ing large purchases of plant and 
equipment, the plowing back of 
half or more of profits was desir- 
able. 


Furthermore, in the circum- 
stances of the last few years a 
high rate of corporate saving was 
a much-needed check on inflation. 
But if a drop in investment out- 
lays by business concerns threat- 
ens a drop in production and em- 
ployment, the retention of such 
large quantities of corporate earn— 
ings will become quite inappro- 
priate. Business cannot afford to 
assume the responsibility of sub- 
jecting the economy to the power- 
ful deflationary pressure that 
would be generated by the reten- 
tion of large amounts of corporate 
earnings during a period of con- 
traction. 

It is true that a drop in produc- 
tion and employment would itself 
produce some drop in earnings, 
but this drop would be cushioned 
by present high rates of corporate 
taxes. Furthermore, corporations 
are about to receive several bil-— 
lions a year in tax cuts. Hence, a 
moderate drop in business would 
not prevent corporations from in- 
creasing dividends by several bil- 
lion dollars a year. Such an in-—- 
crease would lave two favorable 
effects. By increasing personal 
incomes, it would improve the 
opportunity of business concerns 
to sell more consumer goods and 
by raising the yield of the per- 
sonal income tax it would enable 
the government to make bigger 
cuts in this tax than would other— 
wise be possible. 


IV 

This brings me to the question 
of what the government can do 
to prevent or check a recession. 
I have discussed the contribution 
of business first because in an 
economy which relies heavily on 
private enterprise, the first steps 
to prevent a recession should be 
taken by business. But the gov- 
ae should be prepared to 
elp. 


There are two principal] steps 
that the government can take. One 


7.7% of personal incomes after 
taxes; in the second quarter of 
1953 savings were 6.9% of per- 
sonal incomes after taxes. It ought 
to be possible for business to in- 
duce consumers to reduce their 
rate of saving to about 5% of 
income after taxes. This is higher 
than the rate of personal saving 
that existed in 1929, 1939, 1940, 
or 1949 and only slightly less than 
the rate in 1948 or 1950. At pres- 
ent income levels a 5% rate would 
still leave personal savings of over 
$12 billion a year. 

A reduction in the rate of per- 
sonal saving to about 5% of per- 
sonal incomes after taxes would 
raise the outlays for consumer 
goods by about $5 billion a year. 
When production and employment 
fell off in 1949, business succeeded 
in reducing the rate of personal 
saving from 5.6% in 1948 to 3.6% 
in 1949. As a result, there was a 
small rise in consumption ex- 
penditures in the face of a small 
fall in personal incomes both be- 
fore and after taxes. Enterprises 
were helped in selling goods in 
1949 by the backlog of accumu- 
lated demand that still existed. 
Even today, however, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect business to 
persuade individuals to cut their 
savings by $5 billion a year and 
to increase their purchases by an 
equal amount. After all, the po- 
tential demand is there. Individ- 
uals already have the money, but 
they are saving it, not spending it. 
In order to sell $5 billion more 
goods a year, business has only to 
compete more effectively with the 
consumers’ desire to save. This 
means in the main offering con- 
sumers more attractive goods at 
more attractive prices. 

Of course, business needs to 
point out the improvements in its 
goods, but I do not believe that 
requires the use of high pressure 
salesmanship or of advertising on 
an even bigger scale. The Ameri- 
can consumer today is so over- 











is to cut taxes; the other is to 
spend more money. By cutting 
taxes, the government increases 
the incomes after taxes of indi- 
viduals and enterprises and thus 
puts business in the position to 
sell more goods to individuals and 
enterprises. By increasing expend- 
itures, the government directly 
raises the demand for goods. A 
third possibility is for the govern- 
ment to cut both expenditures and 
taxes, but to cut taxes more than 
expenditures. Under present cir- 
cumstances, however, I fear that 
large cuts in expenditures are in- 
compatible with national security. 

The government made a major 
centribution to limiting the reces- 
sion of 1949. The cash budget, 
which had a surblus of $8.0 bil- 
lion im the calendar year 1948, 
showed a deficit of $1.3 billion in 
the year 1949—a change in an in- 
flatienary direction of $9.3 billion. 
Even this large change, plus the 
success of business in substantially 
reducing the rate of personal sav- 
ing, was not entirely sufficient to 
avert a recession. In 1949, the 
contribution of the government to 
Stahility took the form of more 
expenditures rather than smaller 
revenue collections. Tax rates 
were not reduced after the reduc- 
tions of early 1948 and cash re- 
ceipts of the Federal Government 
in the calendar year 1949 were 
only $3.4 billion less than in 1948. 
Cash payments to the public, how- 
ever, increased $5.8 billion be- 
tween 1948 and 1949—largely due 
to greater defense outlays and ex- 
penditures for the support of farm 
products. 

Until two or three months ago 
I should have unhesitating!y said 
that the better policy for the gov- 
ernment to employ against a re- 
cession now would be to cut taxes 
because present tax rates are dan- 
gerously high. On narrow eco- 
momic grounds. I should still say 
that under present circumstances 
tax cuts are preierable to larger 
government spending. But more 
than economic considerations are 
involved. Russia apparently has 
the hydrogen bomb—probably not 
yet in a form that would permit 
her to deliver the bomb in the 
United States, but that day may 
be only several years off. Our 
defense strategy and program 
require thorough reconsideration. 
When that thoreugh reconsidera- 
tion has been given, perhaps the 
conclusion will be reached that 
by ceasing to make a lot of appa- 
ratus and weapons that are not 
adapted to the thermonuclear age 
the defense expenditures can still 
be kept from rising above present 
levels. But even if that happy 
conclusion should be reached, one 
thing may be plainly stated—that 
so long as this country is doing 
as little as it is doing today to 
build up its civilian defense or 
its Air Defense Command or to 
adapt its cities to atomic attack, 
there is no excuse for any signifi- 
cant rise in unemployment. There 
is plenty of work that needs to 
be done that no one today is doing. 

But let us return briefly to the 
matter of tax cuts which, I have 
said, Gn narrow economic grounds 
are much to be preferred to larger 
government expenditures. What 
kind of tax cuts would do the most 
good and how much good would 
they do? In a period of threat- 
ened recession, the tax cuts that 
would do the most good are those 
that would increase the ability of 
individuals to buy consumer goods 
rather than those which would in- 
crease the ability of corporations 
to buy goods. In other words, 
cuts in the personal income tax 
and in the excise taxes would do 
more good than cuts in the cor- 
porate income tax. The reason is 
very simple. In a time of business 
uncertainty, corporations are quite 
cautious about making new out- 
lays on plant and equipment. Un- 
der such circumstances, corpora- 
tions confine investment expendi- 
tures to the few most attractive 
opportunities. Putting more funds 
at.the dispesal of corporations by 


cuts in the corporate income tax 
would not resuit in much imme- 
aiate increase in the purchase of 
goods by the companies. It would 
help companies to pay their debts 
or to buiid up liquid assets, and 
after a year or so the improved 
financial condition of enterprises 
would encourage them to spend 
on plant and equipment. This 
favorable effect, however, would 
be a delayed one. 

Cuts in the personal income tax 
and in the excise taxes would have 
more immediate effects. Individ- 
uals as a whole spend more than 
90% of their income after taxes 
on consumer goods. About 40% 
of income receivers do no saving 
—they spend their incomes as fast 
as they receive them. Such per- 
sons are found in all income 
brackets. The proportion of per- 
sonal incomes spent for consumer 
goods tends to rise in periods of 
contraction when incomes are get- 
ting smaller. Hence, there is a 
strong probability that more than 
90% of any additional income re- 
ceived by individuals as a result 
of tax cuts will be spent promptly 
for consumer goods. 

It must be conceded, however, 


that many consumers may not 
promptly spend the additional in- 
come provided by tax cuts. The 
behavior of consumers in recent 
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years has been somewhat unpre- 
aictable. But even this uncer- 
tainty does not destroy the con- 
clusion that cuts in the personal 
income tax will help halt contrac- 
tion of business. The cuts in the 
income tax create a potential mar- 
ket for goods. The additional in- 
come is there. People will buy 
more provided business enter- 
prises persuade them that the 
goods are worth the additional 
expenditure. What more can bus- 
iness enterprises ask than such an 
opportunity to sell? The additional 
income would be in the hands of 
consumers. It would only remain 
for business to persuade them to 
spend it. To the extent that en- 
terprises were able to convert the 
potential demand created by in- 
come tax cuts into real demand, 
they would tend to halt the con- 
traction of production and em- 
ployment. 

Thus far I have said nothing 
about monetary policy as an in- 
strument for combating contrac- 
tion. My remarks on this point 
will be quite brief. I grant that 
the central banking authorities (in 
the United States the Federal Re- 
serve System) in a period of con- 


traction should either reduce re- 
serve requirements or make it 
easier for the commercial banks 
to replenish their reserves. I do 


not believe, however, that mone- 
tary and credit policy should be 
used as a major instrument foi 
fighting contraction in the United 
States for another year or so. The 
use of credit as a major instru- 
ment would involve further in- 
creases in personal and corporate 
indebtedness. There has been a 
rapid rise in such indebtedness 
during the last seven years. A 
pause in this increase for a year or 
two would be desirable. Hence, 
in fighting a contraction in the 
near future, the government 
should rely more heavily on fiscal 
policy (that is, tax cuts or in- 
creases in spending) than on credit 
policy. 
Vv 

The whole world is wondering 
whether the Korean War boom 
will be followed by a recession in 
the United States. The world 
watches with anxiety because even 
the mild recession of 1949 caused 
serious difficulties in many coun- 
tries. The world does not have 
great confidence in the stability 
of the American economy or in 
the ability of American business- 
men and the American govern- 
ment to keep the economy stable. 

I believe that if the danger of a 


recession is clearly seen by busi- 
ness and government and that if 
business and government act to 
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prevent possible recession, a drop 
in production and employment can 
be avoided. Success in preventing 
a contraction would be a major 
accomplishment. It would prevent 
a growth of conflict and tensions 
within our own community. It 
would enormously enhance the 
confidence of the entire free world 
in the soundness of American eco- 
nomic institutions and in our ca- 
pacity to manage our affairs. It 
would greatly strengthen the in- 
fluence of the United States 
throughout the free world. Other 
countries would slowly dare to 
assume that our enormous econ- 
omy, roughly equal in productive 
power to all of the rest of the 
world outside the iron curtain, is 
becoming a sort of anchor to which 
they could tie their economies, se- 
cure in the belief that steady ex- 
pansion here would furnish a basis 
for steady expansion throughout 
the free world, 


Joins Clement A. Evans 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Thomas H. 
Stafford has become associated 
with Clement A. Evans & Com- 
pany, Inc., First National Bank 


Building. He was formerly with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., and in 
the past with Fenner & Beane. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric is now the second largest electric-gas 
utility as measured by revenues, having passed Commonwealth 
Edison. which formerly held the number two post. For some years 
it has had the largest construction program of any utility except- 
ing American Telephone & Telegraph. The company’s revenues 
of $342 million in the 12 months ended June 30, 1953 were 68% 
from electric sales and 32% from natural gas. The company is now 
in its 48th year of corporate existence, and the 100th year of opera- 
tions including its predecessors. 

It supplies electricity to 46 counties in the northern and cen- 
tral parts of California, including 157 towns and cities, some 225 
smaller communities, and an extensive rural area. Gas is served 
in 117 cities and towns, 85 smaller communities and a number of 
rural areas (in most of which electricity is also distributed). Cities 
with population of 100,000 or more include San Francisco, Oak- 
land. Sacramento, Berkeley and Richmond. The company also sells 
a considerable amount of electricity at wholesale to municipalities 
and other electric utilities, and some gas is also wholesaled. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 1953, the company generated 
about 84% of its electric requirements, the balance being received 
from other sources. The System interchanges power with the City 
of San Francisco under the Hetch Hetchy contract, and obtains 
power from the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation (Central Valley 
Project). These arrangements are described in detail in the recent 
prospectus on the common stock issue dated Sept. 14. 

In the 12 months ended June 30 about 55% of the electricity 
generated in the company’s own plants was hydro power and 45% 
steam. Electricity deducted for company use, line losses, etc., ap- 
preximated 18% of the total amount generated and received. On 
the selling end, electric revenues were received approximately as 
follows: residential 31%, rural 13%, small light and power 21%, 
large light and power 25%, and miscellaneous 10%. 

Gas sales were virtually all natural gas, the amount of manu- 
factured gas being negligible. During the June period about 53% 
of the supply of natural gas was purchased from El Paso Natural 
Gas Company (being brought in from outside the state) and 47% 
was California gas purchased from others. The average price paid 
by the company was about 2lc. The California gas is obtained 
almost entirely from gas and oil fields located in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys under contracts with about 55 producers. 
The company in 1952 took about 24% of the estimated net pro- 
duction of California natural gas; the state’s gas reserves are es- 
timated at about 17 times the total volume produced during this 
period. 

Out-of-state gas came primarily from the Permian Basin area 
of west Texas and southeastern New Mexico. and the San Juan 
Basin area of northwestern New Mexico and southwestern Colo- 
rado. While deliveries from El Peso during the year 1953 averaged 
only about 470,000 MCF per day, the agreement dated November 
1, 1952 obligates El Paso to sell about 708,000 MCF daily and the 
company to purchase 91% of that volume annually, effective Nov. 
1, 1954 or as soon thereafter as transmission facilities are in 
operation. The contract will run for about 15 years on a firm 
basis. Southern California Gas Company and Southern Counties 
Gas Company receive about the same amount of gas from El Paso 
as Pacific Gas & Electric; in the event of a shortage, the three 
companies will work under a pro-rating and pooling agreement. 

Pacific Gas & Electric hopes to-aequire and merge Pacific 
Public Service. Blyth & Company have purchased some 84% of 
the stock of that compary at $21 per share, and subject to state 
a regulatory approval the stock will be acquired from 
a. yall view to eventual merger. Subsidiaries of Pacific 

ce furnish electricity in certain areas south of San 
Francisco, and natural gas to a Jarger oumber of customers in those 
and other areas in northern California. It purchases from Pacific 
G. & E. its entire supply of electricity and part of its natural gas 
requirements (a subsidiary producing the balance). 


Until the recent increase in the dividend rate to $2.20, Pacifi 
: _—— .20, Pacifi 
Gas & Electric had paid $2 for many years. Share earnings = 


stated in the recent prospectus: baséd ‘on : e 
Stas ite aa dottewe: average shares outstand- 




















12 months ended June 30. 1953 
Calendar Year 1952 


Share earnings will now 


be af 
about 1,947,000 shares on a ottosted by the recent sale of 


has been selling recently aro 


—_— 


Correction 


In the “Financial Chronile” of 
Oct. 1, it was reported that Charles 
Goldman, formerly of Sincere and 
Company, had become associated 
with Francis I. du Pont & Co. in 
their Chicago office. This was in 
error as Mr. Goldman, who has 
been with Sincere and Company 
for many years, is still associated 
with them. Charles Goldman who 
has joined Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., was not formerly in the se- 
curities business. 


Eastman, Dillon Branch 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C.— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. has opened 
a branch office at 105 East Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, under the man- 
agement of Archie E. Rhinehart. 


1-for-7 subscription basis. The stock 
und 37% to yield about 5.9%. 


With Kirkpatrick-Pettis 

(Special to Tue FInaNcrat CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, Neb.—Joseph V.-Fran- 
co is with Kirkpatrick - Pettis 


Company, Omaha National Bank 
Building. 


Perry Blaine Adds 


(Special to Tur FInanciat CHRronicie) 


ASHTABULA, Ohio—Floyd C. 
Stineman has become associated 
with Perry T. Blaine & Co., 4519 
Maine Avenue. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
hold a luncheon meeting Oct. 22. 
A speaker from Down Corning 
Corporation will address the 
group on “Silicones.” 


that we have been able to 
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Good—As Far As It Goes! 


“As you know just before Congress adjourned, 
the Administration asked that the debt limit be 
raised so as to provide the certainty that all bills 
could be met on time when presented. 

“The savings in expenditures 


make, 


the study of the Sept. 15 tax re- 
ceipts, make it appear that no 


special session will be 
sary, 


and that we will 


neces- 
get 


through to January and still 


have something left. 


“T don’t announce that with 
complete certainty, but that cer- 4 
tainly is what the probabilities ? 
are at the moment, so we don’t im i 
anticipate any special session 


¢ 
+ 


Ly P 
s 


My 


Pres. Eisenhower 


unless, of course, there is some 


radical change, some 
pected thing, and I would 
stand that such a caution 


unex- 
assume you would under- 
as that is implicit in any- 


thing I should say in the way of prediction.’’— 
President Eisenhower to Press Conference. 


Senator Byrd apparently was right about the 
prospects. We hope he succeeded in impressing us 
all with the necessity of calling a halt in this process 
of endlessly increasing the national debt. 





Federal Reserve Easing Gredit 


October “Monthly Bank Letter” of the National City Bank of 
New York lists 3 steps already taken to pump excess reserves 
into the money market. Sees lag in bank loan expansion. 


The October issue of the 
“Monthly Bank Letter” of the 
National City Bank of New York 
reviews money market develop- 
ments in recent months and finds 
tight credit conditions were fur- 
ther eased in September by Fed- 
eral Reserve credit policy. 

According to the survey pub- 
lished in the “Monthy Bank 
Letter”: 


“Symptoms of weakening in the 
boom, and the failure of bank 
loan expansion to make a normal 
rise, led the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities in September to pump 
excess funds into the money mar- 
ket, through purchases of gov- 
ernment securities, and thus to 
encourage banks to lend more 
freely. This was the third move 
the authorities have undertaken 
over five months to enlarge the 
supply of loan. funds. 

“The first easing step, begun 
in a small way in. May but 
mainly concentrated in June, was 
the purchase of $1.1 billion gov- 
ernment securities in the open 
market. These operations, which 
put Federal Reserve holdings 
of government securities up to 
$25 bililon for the first time -in 
history, built up bank excess 
reserves, produced a sharp de- 
cline in borrowings . from- the 
Federal Reserve, and _ relieved 
fears that there were not going to 
be enough.loan funds to take care 
of seasonal requirements of the 
Treasury and business during the 
second half of the year. 


“The second step, announced 
June 25, effective July 1-9, was 
a $1.1 billion reduction in mem- 
ber bank cash reserve require- 
ments. This relief was sufficient 
to maintain the money market in 
a position of ease in the face of 
the Treasury’s sale on July 15 of 
$5.9 bililon nine months’ certifi- 
cates of indebtedness in anticipa- 
tion of next March’s income tax 
collections. 


“During August, surplus bank 
funds were drawn down by gold 
outflow and increased loan de- 
mands. Federal Reserve purchases 
of government. securities were 
small. In September, however, the 
authorities continued their pur- 
chases of government securities to 


the point of forcing money into 
a market already comfortably 


supplied....excess , reserves 
were pushed up to a daily average 
of $750 million while average 
borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve fell below $500 million. The 
view now prevalent is that the 
authorities in the weeks ahead 
will release additional funds in 
the market, by further open mar- 
ket operations or reserve require- 
ment reduction, thus _ limiting 
needs of banks to borrow up to 
the peak of seasonal pressure at 
the year-end. 


“The lag in loan expansion is 
most apparent in the category of 
bank loans to business, mainly 
very short-term credits. A normal 
seasonal rise would put business 
loans of the weekly reporting 
member banks up around $2 bil- 
lion during the second half of 
1953. Of this amount $1 billion 
could be expected to come during 
the July-September quarter. The 
actual rise experienced from July 
1 to Sept. 23 amounted to $450 
million. Consumer loans are ex- 
panding less rapidly than during 
the spring, although at that time 
many people were expressing con- 
cern over the speed of the rise. 
As a response to the easier money 
market ‘since June, banks have 
bought State and local govern- 
ment--obligations more actively 
and have considerably enlarged 
their holdings of U. S. government 
obligations. The supply of mort- 
gage money has 
present indications are that the 
rise in total mortgage indebted- 
ness this year will exceed the 
$8.8 billion increase recorded in 
1952. 


“Bank loans are as high as they 
ever have been at this time of the 
year and additional seasonal ex- 
pansion in loans, together with 
seasonal drain of cash from the 
banks, lie directly ahead. For 
these reasons customer loan rates 
have failed to show any reaction 
although there is no question but 
that loans are being extended 
more freely under the established 
rate structure. Open market money 
rates have generally softened; on 
Sept. 29 the offered rate on prime 
4-6 months’ commercial paper 
eased off from 2% to 258%. Gov- 
ernment securities have risen in 


price — and declined in yield — 
straight across the board. The 


improved and 


feature of the corporate and 
municipal bond markets has been 
the favorable reception accorded 
an increased volume of new 
flotations.” 


Jack E. Jones With 
Williston, Bruce Co. 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Jack E. 
Jones has become associated with 
J. R. Willis- 
ton, Bruce & 
Ge, 3653 
Fourth Ave- 
nue Building, 
as resident 
manager. For 
the past three 
and one-half 
years he has 
been resident 
manager of 
the Seattle of- 
fice of Wali- 
ston & Co. 
Prior thereto 
he was Presi- 
dent of Hart- 
ley Rogers & Company, which 
was absorbed by Walston & Co. 
He had been with the Hartley 
Rogers firm for 20 years. 


White, Weld Opens 
Los Angeles Office 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—White, 
Weld & Co., members of principal 
security and commodity ex- 
changes, Oct. 5 opened an office 
in Los Angeles, 523 West Sixth 
Street. The head office of the 
firm is located in New York City 
and branches are operated in eight 
other American cities and also in 
London and Amsterdam. White, 
Weld & Co. is a leading under- 
writer of municipal and corporate 
securities, being particularly iden- 
tified with securities of natural 
gas production and transmission 
companies. 

Paul J. Anderson will serve as 
manager of the firm’s new Los 
Angeles office. Mr. Anderson has 
recently been associated with the 
Los Angeles office of Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co., prior to which he 
was with Shields & Company and 
Harris, Upham & Co. He is Presi- 
dent of the Southern California 
Association of Customers’ Men. 


C. U. Johnson With 
Olderman, Asbeck Co. 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Claude U. 
Johnson has. become associated 
with Olderman, Asbeck & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. He was formerly with 
Field, Richards & Co. and prior 
thereto conducted his own invest- 
ment business under the name of 
Johnson & Co. 


Joins Kohlmeyer Staff 

(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—William 
Perry Brown, Jr. has become as- 
sociated with Kohlmeyer & Co., 
217 Carondelet Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


With Renyx Field 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, La. — D. V. 
Anderson is with Renyx, Field & 
Company, Inc., Carondelet Build- 
ing. 


Joins Beecroft, Cole 


(Special to THe Financitst CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Elizabeth 
R. Judd has become associated 
with Beecroft, Cote & Company. 
Miss Judd was formerly with Zah- 
ner and Co. 


Ross, Borton Adds 


(Special to THe FINaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Gabe 
Sanders is now with Ross, Borton 
& Simon, Inc., 1010 Euclid Bidg. 





Jack E. Jones 
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U.S. and Canadian Outlook in 1954 


pansion and modernization of U.S. 
industry and, in many directions, 
it is extremely well equipped. 
When one considers the possibility 
of a decline in sales of consumer 
durable goods, a section of U. S. 
manufacturing in which there has 
been a large re-equipment pro- 
gram, when one remembers that 
the capital requirements of the 
defense program are well past 
their peak and that farm demand 
for equipment has slackened, it 
seems quite likely that invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and 
in related construction activities 
will not be as high in 1954 as in 
1953. It should be added that the 
steel industry has caught up with 
demand and is now running 
slightly below capacity. 

(4) There is also the possibility 
of some reduction in housing con- 
struction from this year’s high 
level of well over a million new 
dwelling units. Here the most 
significant factor is perhaps the 
expectation that new family for- 
mation will be lower because of 
the declining number of people 
arriving at marriageable age re- 
flecting the low birth rates of the 
early ‘thirties. 


(5) Farm income, though still 
high, is running slightly lower 
than last year. In addition, the 
present U. S. grain supply is unu- 
sually large, and wheat an all- 
time record, and the maintenance 
of existing prices is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on govern- 
ment support operations. 


(6) Inventories, though perhaps 
not excessive in relation to sales, 
are of record proportions. The 
mid-year estimate of total inven- 
tories prepared by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce was 6% 
higher than a year earlier and 
5% in excess of the peak reached 
in the buying wave set off by the 
Korean War. Practically all of 
the increase during the past 12 
months has been in the durable 
goods industries and in view of 
the question about the demand for 
consumer durables and of the fact 
that the rise in inventories partly 
reflects the build-up of defense 
production with its large quanti- 
ties of goods in process, there may 
be a deflationary possibility here. 

(7) When it comes to defense, 
a slight decline in expenditures 
—just a few percent—is expected 
from recent levels. However, the 
Outlays will undoubtedly remain 
very large and we cannot over- 
look the possibility of an increase 
in international tension which 
might add to such spending. As 
noted above, however, the impact 
of the defense program on the 
U. S. economy appears to be less- 
ening to some extent because the 
related expansion of capital fa- 
cilities is in many directions com- 
pleted and the building up of 
stocks and of goods in process to 
support production is no doubt 
well advanced. 


Some Sustaining Factors 


Against these possible declining 
influences, there remain a number 
of sustaining factors. Technologi- 
cal advances are rapid and this is 
an important factor working to 
sustain investment in some lines 
and to increase it in others. There 
remain heavy backlogs of require- 
ments for schools, hospitals, and 
various other public services, and 
for highways. A very important 
expansive influence is the growth 
of population with the associated 
expanding needs of children and 
for larger housing units. Then. 
too, there is a lot of money, par- 
ticularly in the form of bank de- 
posits, in the hands of the public 
which is available for spending if 
those who hold it see fit. In my 


judgment, however, the depress- 
ing influences could well outweigh 
the remaining expansive forces in 
year. 


the coming It is difficult 
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great activity in the durable goods 
industries and we have undoubt- 
edly caught up with many of the 
accumulated demands, though 
probably less so than the United 
States because of our more rapid 
rate of population and economic 
growth. We have been experienc- 
ing a similar boom in the auto- 
mobile and household appliance 
industries and we have had a 
more rapid increase in consumer 
credit, though that may largely 
reflect the fact that our credit 
restrictions imposed early in 1951 
were a good deal more severe than 
those in the United States and 
there was thus more of a rebound 
when they came off. 


The last published figures of 
consumer credit outstanding pre- 
pared by the Bank of Canada 
and applying to March 31, 1953 
showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding twelve months of over $500 
million or 50%, and from the 
classification of bank loans that 
is available up to June 30th it is 
perfectly clear the increase has 
continued. It is rather surprising 
that savings deposits in the char- 
tered banks have risen quite con- 
siderably as consumer credit has 
increased. Over the twelve months 
ending July 31, savings deposits 
have risen no less than $316 mil- 
lion. If we could count on the 
people who are increasing their 
savings to enter the market for 
consumer durable goods as the 
commitments of credit buyers in- 
creased and forced them to with- 
draw or if, by some _ strange 
chance, the people: buying on cre- 
dit should aiso be those who 
are increasing their bank ac- 
counts, we might regard the very 
rapid increase in consumer credit 
without much concern. But it 
scarcely seems probable that there 
are very many people going into 
debt and also building un their 
savings. And if they are different 
peopiec in the main, tnere is no 
evident reason why we can expect 
the savers to become spenders 
when others who are spending 
find their surplus income .com- 
mitted to pay for past purchases. 

In Canada, we have also had 
some decline in farm income from 
the peak. Though the volume of 
farm production is large, the out- 
look for the prices of farm prod- 
ucts in 1954 suggests if anything 
some further decline particularly 
in view of the large grain sup- 
plies. With regard to housing, 
though greater population growth 
strengthens our position relative 
to the United States, we have a 
similar expectation of a decline in 
the rate of family formation be- 
cause of the low birth rates of the 
"thirties. 


not to be impressed with the re- 
markable productivty of the U. S. 
economy and to avoid the conclu- 
sion that it can more than handle 
the likely demands upon it in the 
comparatively near future. 


This is not to suggest that a 
severe decline in U. S. business 
activity is in prospect, for there 
remain factors of strength and it 
seems almost certain that a very 
large defense program will con- 
tinue. Moreover, though the new 
Administration has put some em- 
phasis on orthodox monetary poli- 
cies and on reducing government 
expenditures, there was in fact a 
significant reduction in the re- 
serve requirements of member 
banks early this summer and there 
is the likelihood of some tax re- 
ductions next year. And it also 
seems probable that the Admin- 
istration would respond fairly 
quickly to any significant decline 
in production and employment. 


How U. S. Situation 
Affects Canada 


How would a downturn in the 
United States of moderate propor- 
tions affect Canada? In the first 
place, it would probably mean 
that commodity prices would show 
some further decline, and because 
of the fact that grain supplies are 
now so large on this continent its 
effect on Canada might be con- 
siderable, particularly when one 
bears in mind the protective pol- 
icies associated with the farm 
price support program of the 
United States. It is true that basic 
commodity prices have been tend- 
ing downward for some time and 
this may mean that some com- 
modities are less vulnerable to 
declines than would otherwise be 
the case. But I doubt very much 
whether it means that the com- 
modity markets generally would 
remain firm in the face of even a 
moderate decline in U. S. business 
activity. 

Another related way in which 
a downturn in the United States 
would affect Canada would be 
through the demand for our ex- 
ports. We might not be quite as 
fortunate as we were in 1949 when 
the slight U. S. reaction did not 
seriously influence the U. S. de- 
mand for Canadian goods. I say 
this because the supplies of some 
commodities which we export in 
large volume appear to be more 
plentiful today than they were at 
that time. It should also be noted 
that a downtown across the border 
would probably weaken the ex- 
change position of many overseas 
countries which in turn might 
affect some of our exports. 

It is true that the sterling area 
has improved its position recently 
but against this, from the stand- 


Canada’s Stronger Growth Factor 

Fortunately, the Canadian econ- 
omy has a stronger growth ele- 
ment in it than that of the United 
States. Our population has been 
increasing more rapidly than 
across the border owing to consid- 


point of the Canadian exporter, erable immigration and to a 
there is the fact of increased com- slightly higher birth rate. We 
petition in world markets both in have been having a _ relatively 


primary products and manufac- 
tured goods and there is the pos- 
sibility of a U. S. reaction. So my 
guess would be that our exports 
in 1954 will not be larger than in 
1953 and may be somewhat lower: 
It should be added, however, that 
our export position and some of 
our domestic industries might in 
such circumstances be aided by 
a decline in the exchange rate. 
The rate has declined somewhat 
over the past year largely because 
we have been running a consider- 
able current deficit in our trans- 
actions with the rest of the world 
—a deficit which is in fact en- 
tirely with United States. Should 
this deficit continue, as it might 
with the heavy import require- 
ments of our large capital invest- 
ment program, there is the possi- 
bility of a further decline in the 
exchange rate. 


Moreover, in my brief comments 
about U. S. conditions you will 
observe a considerable similarity 
to present Canadian conditions. 
We, too, have been experiencing 


larger development of resources 
and we have been adding notably 
to the output of fuels on which 
industrial growth is based, es- 
pecially oil, natural gas and hydro 
electric power. The underlying 
trend of world demand and U. S. 
demand in particular appears to 
favour the kind of resources with 
which we are so well endowed. 
There is a strong momentum 
about our growth. And we have 
developed our own national eco- 
nomic policies to a much greater 
degree than in the past. 


For these reasons and because 
projects under way are usually 
carried to completion, it is highly 
probable that we shall continue 
with a very large investment pro- 
gram in 1954. I should not be 
surprised, however, to see some 
decline from the record figure of 
$5.6 billion estimated for this 
year. Investment in a number of 
branches of manufacturing might 
well be lower and some decline 
seems likely in agriculture and 
possibly in housing as well. I also 
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Robt. J. Duffy Now 
With Doremus Go. 


Robert J. Duffy, former finan- 
cial news reporter with the New 
York “Journal of Commerce,” has 
joined the New York staff of Dor- 
emus & Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, advertising and 
public relations firm, it was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Duffy joined the “Journal of 
Commerce” in 1948 upon his grad- 
uation from the University of Illi- 
nois. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, and the New York 
Financial Writers’ Association. 


With First Southern Inv. 
(Special to THe FINaANcraAL CHRONICLE) 
BOYNTON BEACH, Fla.—Ray- 
mond F. Wigmore has joined the 
staff of First Southern Investors 
Corporation, 524 Jasmine Street. 


Joins Frank D. Newman 
(Special to Tue FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla—Lee C. Shepard, 
Jr., has become affiliated with 
Frank D. Newman & Co., Ingra- 
ham Building. 


wonder what would be the effect 
on the current high rate of office 
and commercial building of a 
downturn across the border. There 
might be some increases in outlays 
on schools and highways, and re- 
source development should be 
maintained at a high level. A start 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
would add to investment but, if 
it is started in 1954, it does not 
seem likely that the project will 
be very far advanced in that year. 

This is not a comprehensive 
survey but I have tried to bring 
out what strikes me as the more 
important factors. For what it is 
worth, I think they suggest that 
1954 may not be quite as good a 
year as the record year of 1953 
and that the atmosphere will be 
even more competitive. Canada 
has a tremendous future and, in 


my opinion, is the most favoured 
land on earth. But we cannot ex- 
pect an uninterrupted expansion 
and we are bound to have read- 
justments in the process of our 
growth. 


Hugh M. Wilcox Opens 

SEATTLE, Wash. — Hugh M. 
Wilcox is conducting a securities 
business from offices in the Re- 
public Building. 
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Cash and Due from Banks ..... . $122,517,412.97 
U. S. Government Securities ..... 60,675,256.34 
State and Municipal Securities .... 30,614,392.66 
Qther Securities ... 0. eS ce wee 2,536,450.00 
Loans and Discounts ....... ..  #281,763,488.10 
F. H. A. Insured Loans and Mortg . 3,350, 136.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 3,444,229.09 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . . 901,500.00 
Banking Houses .......++s+6-s 2,306, 799.76 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ..... 546,004.53 
Qther Assets. 2 2 ee ce serene 307,700.42 
$508,963,370.60 

LIABILITIES 

Capital. . ..... + $13,234,375.00 

Surplus. ..... + 16,815,625.00 

30,050,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 12,304,643.47 $42,354,643.47 
Dividend Payable October 1,1953 .. . 378,125.00 
Unearned Discount. ........-. 2,217,704.89 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies 6,022,670.37 

Acceptances .... . . . $4,586,500.31 
Less: Own in Portfolio . 1,013,780.58 3,572,719.73 
Other Liabilities . .....-. 2+ ess 770,769.65 
Deposits ......+.++-++ ++ + 453,646,737.49 
$508,963,370.60 

United States Government Securities carried at } 
$18,974,381.85 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits, | 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
MEMBER: N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
25 Offices Located Throughout Greater New York 
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Expect Only a 


peacetime goods was created. It 
must not be forgotten that many 
of the plants built under certifi- 
cates of necessity can produce 
goods for peacetime consumption 
as well as war goods. The impetus 
given the economy since 1950 was 
in the capital goods field much 
more than in direct expenditures 
for armaments. 

Can we expect to continue ex- 
panding our plant and equipment 
at near current rates without at 
least a breather? The war plant 
has largely been built. Are capi- 
tal goods for peacetime no longer 
in the postponable class affected 
by changes in the emotions and 
psychology of businessmen, more 
especially their outlook for prof- 
its? The next 12-18 months will 
certainly give the answer. 

Housing: In the past, this coun- 
try has experienced 15 to 18 year 
real estate building cycles. The 
peak in the last of these was 
reached in 1925-1926. Inasmuch 
as the peak in the next cycle 
should have been reached in 1944, 
it appears to some that we prob- 
ably do not have these cycles any 
more! Perhaps, we are told, even 
the business cycle is under com- 
plete control. Those who expect 
the housing boom to continue in 
spite of a decline in the rate of 
family formations and the build- 
ing of almost 8 million permanent 
nonfarm dwelling units since the 
end of World War II recite a 
number of favorable factors. 

It seems that many houses built 
in the last few years are going to 
prove too small. Many, we are 
told, will need to be exchanged 
for larger houses. Furthermore, 
there is a growing desire to move 
away from the center of cities. 
Unless my logic is very bad, how- 
ever, I am not sure if we have 
discovered a new net additional 
demand above that provided by 
new family formations. Will we 
not require buyers from some- 
where for the small houses or the 
city houses to be relinquished? 
Who are those who will buy 
these houses? It is not explained 
where these buyers are to come 
from. If the latter ‘represent 
largely the new family forma- 
tions, this will provide us with 
no new net demand. - 

How do we get additional de- 
mand? Finally, if the demand for 
apartments or for city houses de- 
clines, won't rents and property 
values decline to discourage the 
exodus and the exchange tor new 
houses in suburban areas? The 
relative attraction for the new 
house in the suburbs. will de- 
cline as the net cost differential 
widens. Is the purchase of a house 
at least temporarily postponable 
with changes in public psychol- 
ogy, or are houses no longer in 
the postponable class either? Can 
we continue to build houses at a 
much faster rate than new family 
formations? Is the present decline 
really due to tighter credit? 


Consumer Durable Goods 

Automobiles: In 1929, the auto- 
motive industry produced ap- 
proximately 5 million cars. In 
spite of the growth in the econ- 
omy and the long boom, the in- 
dustry in 1953 will probably pro- 
duce only approximately six and 
a quarter million passenger cars. 
We are told that we cannot ex- 
pect this rate of 6 million plus 
to continue, but that the probable 
decline will not be more than 10 
to 20%. 

Various factors are cited which 
will support a continued demand 
for cars such as an alleged mini- 
mum replacement demand of 4 
million cars per year. Does this 
mean that little if any of this re- 
placement demand is postponable 
jor even one year, but is an an- 
nual guaranty like death and 


Mild Recession 


taxes? Another alleged source of 
dependable demand is the in- 
crease of families having more 
than one car. Today one in 25 
families owns two cars. But, Is 
not a two-car family itself the 
result of boom-time incomes? 
Can we lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps? 

Families want and are finan- 
cially able to be two-car families 
because we are in a boom. As 
long as the boom continues we 
will have the demand. Do these 
boom-time demands guarantee 
the continuance of the boom? We 
may find that a very large por- 
tion of this demand for automo- 
biles is very definitely postpon- 
able. Let us not forget the World 
War II experience with car life. 
Can we make terms (three years 
to pay) any easier? Finally, in 
spite of rising costs, it is general- 
iy agreed that demand will not 
9ermit higher car prices. The pre- 
war seasonal demand has now re- 
turned to the industry although 
the decline in sales is blamed on 
»ther factors. 


Consumer durables other than 
Automobiles: The major segments 
of demand for these goods are: | 


(1) new homes 

(2) replacement demand 

(3) expansion in the number 
of families using various types of 
electrical and gas appliances (ris- 
ng living standards). 

(1) New Homes: The largest 
segment of this demand has come 
from new construction. If this de- 
clines substantially, sales of ap- 
pliances will decline simultane- 
ously. If, however, housing con- 
struction is well maintained, sales 
of appliances will retain their 
major source of demand. 


(2) Replacement Demand: Can 
we count on a major segment of 
-he annual estimated replacement 
demand being nonpostponable? 
Actually, in terms of years of us- 
able life, consumer inventories of 
appliances in the home are right 
now at an all-time high level— 
in terms of years of usable life. 


(3) Expansion or the Use of 
More Appliances: We have had a 
steady expansion in the use of a 
wider. number of appliances—dish 
washers, garbage disposal units, 
air’ conditioners, and the like. 
Again, however, the purchase of 
these goods is certainly postpon- 
able. But all we need is better 
salesmanship! It is just that easy! 


Business Inventories 


We are frequently reminded 
that business inventories of over 
$70 billion represent an all-time 
high level. Producers’ inventories 
in recent months have been ship- 
ped to retailers. However, we are 
told that, while these are high 
historically in terms of physical 
units as well as dollars, they are 
not really too high. This is be- 
cause -inventories .as. a percentage 
of sales are not historically high. 
It is certainly true that as long as 
business is booming—which means 
that sales stay high — inventories 
will not be a problem. But where 
is the guaranty that sales will stay 
high? It is certainly not to be 
found in predicted sales of all the 
various types of postponable goods 
we noted previously. Certainly if 
sales should drop sharply as in 
1937-1938, inventories would sud- 
denly assume serious proportions. 
Again ‘we are told that better 
salesmanship will move the goods. 


Defense Expenditures 


Washington continues to put out 
reassuring statements that defense 
expenditures will not be too much 
affected by peace in Korea. Cer- 
tainly, compared with any previ- 
ous peacetime period, defense ex- 
penditures will remain high for 
some time. Already, however, 
many businessmen are learning to 
their sorrow that the stretch-out 


and contract cancellations have 
been much larger than could have 
been anticipated a year ago. It is 
difficult to say how much greater 
these cuts will be in the next fis- 
cal year, but my guess is that they 
may again surprise those who are 
forecasting only minor cutbacks. 
Who is to say that Russia may not 
press what will at least appear to 
be a real peace offensive? What 
would that do to defense expendi- 
tures? Finally, it is the building 
of defense plants much more than 
the building of tanks and planes 
that gave us this super boom. 


Taxes 

Pledges of tax reductions are 
given as a major factor in stimu- 
lating business. Just as the cancel- 
lations and stretch-out have sur- 
prised many, so the failure to end 
the excess profits tax was a shock 
to some. It does seem quite prob- 
able, however, that this tax will 
be eliminated in January, along 
with some reductions in personal 
income taxes. It is very difficult 
to assess the favorable effect of 
these changes. Specifically, it will 
depend on which income groups 
enjoy the greatest relief. It seems 
to be the lower income groups, 
whose purchasing power is most 
nearly stretched to the limit of 
instalment borrowing. Perhaps the 
removal of the excess profits tax 
will occur in a year when profits 
may be caught in a highly com- 
petitive cost-price squeeze. 


Consumer Debt and Consumer 
Savings 


While it is admitted that con- 
sumer debt is at its all-time peak, 
we are told that this should be 
of no concern because the con- 
sumer debt as a percentage of 
personal income is not burden- 
some. This resembles the inven- 
tory-to-sales argument mentioned 
above. Individuals collectively 
and individually sank 6% deeper 
into debt last year and the pace 
continues right up to the present 
on the laxest credit terms in his- 
tory. 

Certainly if business continues 
to boom and personal income stays 
high, consumer debts will not 
prove to be troublesome. May one 
be so bold to ask, however, what 
would happen if personal income 
should be sharply and suddenly 
curtailed as it was in 1937-1938? 

Unfortunately, our statistics on 
consumer debt and consumer sav- 
ings deal too much with averages 
and aggregates, and I believe may 
conceal some real danger spots. It 
may be true that on the average, 
savings are high as well as con- 
sumer debts. However, perhaps a 
large proportion of those who 
have been building up their sav- 
ings have been reducing their 
debts. Conversely, the majority 
of those who have been building 
up the consumer debts may well 
have little or no liquid savings. 
We are told that the amortization 
of home mortgages makes the 
economy stronger. However, it 
means that today, millions of 
home owners have these fixed 
monthly payments to meet in ad- 
dition to instalment payments. 
This may seriously complicate the 
consumer debt situation in any 
recession that starts to develop. 
It would undoubtedly be very re- 
vealing if we had adequate sta- 
tistics on this vital area. What we 
don’t know about consumer credit 
—is a lot. 


Public, Corporate, and Individual 
Debt 

Debts have been increasing at 
an annual rate of $25 to $30 billion 
and the stimulating effect of these 
additional funds has _ provided 
much of the fuel for our expand- 
ing economy. Interest rates have 
been so low that business and 
government could not afford not 
to borrow. So the artificial pros- 
perity moves on. As long as we 
continue to increase our debts by 
a net amount of $30 billion a 
year the boom will be well fired. 


Summary 
There is nothing as unpredict- 
able as human beings. Unaccount- 


able shifts in their ‘decisions oc- 
cur. All business forecasts are 
somewhat limited in value be- 
cause of the psychological risk. If, 
for example, the consumer should 
today get the idea that this was a 
poor time to buy, just the opposite 
could occur as happened at the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Fur- 
thermore, in recent years political 
and social forces so difficult or 
impossible to measure statistically 
have tremendous effect on the 
course of business. 


In the short run, it seems high- 
ly unlikely that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial 
production will drift below 230 
during the remainder of 1953. The 
index reached a peak of 243 in 
March and had drifted down to 
238 last month. However, even if 
business volume is maintained, 
profit margins may be squeezed 
to lower and lower levels as has 
occurred in quite a few lines al- 
ready. 


The longer range picture, how- 
ever, is somewhat confused by 
both positive and negative ele- 
ments. The positive elements are 
more and more tied to the actions 
of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and the Federal Reserve 
authorities on the one hand and 
businessmen’s assurance on the 
other hand that all we need is 
better selling. Many factors giv- 
en as to why there will not be a 
recession are long range factors 
favoring the growth of the econ- 
omy which do not, however, guar- 
antee that recessions or depres- 
sions will not temporarily inter- 
rupt this long-term trend. 


While orders for capital goods 
are running at boom levels, the 
peak in such orders was reached 
in the first quarter of 1953 at the 
same time that the index of in- 
dustrial production reached its 
peak. In the past the peak in such 
orders has shown a strong ten- 
dency to precede a peak in gen- 
eral business by approximately 
six months. Stock prices have also 
shown a tendency to reach a peak 
six months ahead of business. 
Stock prices did reach a postwar 
peak in January of this year and 
it is a little difficult to envisage 
the stock market making new 
highs until the business question 
is resolved in the next 18 months. 


The defense plant is largely 
built. The future demand for 
capital goods must represent addi- 
tional demand for plants and 
equipment to produce goods for 
the civilian economy even though 
capacity to produce such goods 
has been doubled in recent years. 

Defense expenditures have 
passed their peak and cut-backs 
and stretch-outs may prove more 
serious than the $10 billion in an- 
ticipated reductions, especially if 
the Russians should put renewed 
pressure into their peace offen- 
sive and our Allies show a ten- 
dency to go along. Of course, if 
business really declines next year, 
the government would find it 
easiest to increase expenditures 
rapidly in this area, and this may 
be one answer. 


Tax relief, which may be given 
in the form of a 10% reduction 
on personal income, may be off- 
set by a general sales-tax on the 
manufacturer’s lev The repeal 
of the excess profits tax will only 
give relief to the extent that 
profits before taxes are well main- 
tained in spite of a growing cost- 
price squeeze. This cost - price 
squeeze, so evident in agriculture 
and mining, will probably spread 
to other areas in a highly com- 
petitive economy. Many expen- 
ditures have been made to avoid 
paying excess profits to the gov- 
ernment. Will not many such ex- 
penses be reduced when the tax 
is removed? 

The demand for new housing 
units has definitely passed its peak 
and a considerable decline in this 
area could occur. Consumers have 
accumulated an all-time high in- 
ventory of years of unused life 
in homes, automobiles, and appli- 


ances. They could postpone the 
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purchase of such goods for some 
period of time as they were forced 
to do during World War II. 


Inventories in the hands of 
business, as with consumers, are 
at all-time peak and could prove 
a serious danger if sales should 
decline sharply and suddenly as 
in 1938. 


Consumers and businessmen 
have had to borrow as much as 
an additional $25 billion each year 
to make their desires for new 
goods effective. Large profits have 
been maintained by an increasing 
volume of sales financed by these 
growing debts. 

Statistics on consumer debts 
and savings dealing with averages 
and aggregates may be mislead- 
ing, and fixed charges including 
amortizations of home mortgages 
may represent a dangerous per- 
centage of the income of many 
family units. Business has also 
financed a considerable part of 
capital expenditures by debt, 
which means fixed charges. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
the boom has already passed its 
peak and that competition is re- 
ducing percentage profit margins 
on sales to a figure (4%) more 
characteristic of a recession than 
that of 6% for booming 1950. It is 
becoming more and more difficult 
to pass on higher costs (including 
wages) through price increases, 
and we have seen reduced prices 
in the textile, drug, distilling, 
automobile, Pennsylvania crude 
oil and other industries. New busi- 
ness starts, an indication of pre- 
vailing psychology, are well be- 
low the postwar average. Many 
of the arguments that the boom 
will continue are in effect argu- 
ments that would mean that the 
business cycle has been eliminated. 


The strongest arguments rest on 
the powers available to the poli- 
ticians in Washington and the 
Federal Reserve authorities. It is 
already clear that the first line of 
attack will be easy money and 
easy credit. If this attack on 
which so many pin their faith 
fails, the reserves will be brought 
up. The heavy artillery of in- 
creased spending, perhaps for 
armaments, will be unleashed. 
However, the timing is by ne 
means certain. Will an Adminis- 
tration pledged to sound money 
and balanced budgets discard 
these immediately on the evi- 
dence of a slight recession in order 
to meet its other pledge—that of 
guaranteed prosperity. The Re- 
publicans do not intend to engi- 
neer a depression, but may not 
some hesitance on the one hand 
and rapid acceleration of a decline 
on the other cause a cost-price 
squeeze on business profits which 
would be much more serious than 
the decline in volume would indi- 
cate? 

It is certainly interesting to find 
so many Republican businessmen 
now showing faith in a cure-all 
bureaucracy, which only a year 
ago they claimed to disdain. Can 
the Government, Republican or 
Democratic, guarantee continuous 
prosperity without pretty much 
controlling the entire economy? 
Is the retreat from socialism to be 
over before it has hardly begun? 
We are going to-see many ideas 
tested in the next two years. 


Recently businessmen have been 
saying that a “hard hitting selling 
job—to induce more buying—is 
the key issue” (Chairman of the 
Board, National Gypsum), and that 
“plenty of enterprise and sales- 
manship” (Benjamin Fairless) can 
prevent a depression. This, in a 
way, is a truism, but why are $55 
electric blankets being widely ad- 
vertised in this season at $29.95? 
This selling job may be a little 
harder than those spokesmen real- 
ize, especially if they themselves 
have never sold to consumers. 


Strenuous sales efforts by busi- 
ness, and an Administration 
pledged to prevent anything ex- 
cept a mild recession, will team 
up to prove that it can be done. 
Precedent is lacking—as is the 
crystal] ball. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 











By H. E. JOHNSON 











This Week — Insurance Stocks 


In view of the sharp declines in general equity prices this 
year, there is likely to be a period of active tax-loss selling and 
switching over the balance of the year. 

It has been the usual custom in Wall Street at the year-end 
to review security positions and where possible minimize the tax 
liability by eliminating previous mistakes and establishing tax 


losses. 


This year there appears to be more than the ordinary com- 
pelling reasons for taking advantage of tax losses. It is hoped and 
expected that personal income taxes will be reduced approxi- 


mately 10% 


in 1954 so that, where possible, it may be advan- 


tageous to take losses this year rather than next. 


Another consideration is that 


in contrast with the rising stock 


market of 1952, share prices this year have been drifting down- 
ward. Some issues have experienced declines of as much as 50% 
and industry groups such as automobiles, textiles, oil, metals and 


farm equipment are substantially 


below their highs. On the other 


hand some issues, for particular reasons, are selling close to their 
postwar highs. In other instances the recovery in the bond mar- 
ket since July has given some holders short-term profits. 

This creates a situation favorable for offsetting profits and 
losses. It may also be an opportunity to establish higher costs on 


holdings in order at some future 
minimize possible future taxes. 
Usually a tax loss results in 


come available for new investments. 


time, if necessary, to reduce or 


the release of funds which be- 
Frequently, it is advisable 


to re-establish a position in a similar security of the same industry, 
especially where the stock represents a strong company with good 


prospects. 


On the other hand, it is frequently desirable to review in- 
vestment portfolios and up-grade holdings by eliminating the 
poorer quality issues and replacing with good stocks in an en- 


tirely new field. 


For this purpose, insurance stocks may well serve the needs 


of many individuals. 


The characteristics of the different com- 


panies and the types of insurance written vary considerably. At 
the same time investment policies are diverse and while some 
companies invest entirely in bonds, others are important holders of 
tax-exempt obligations or common stocks. Some stocks provide a 
fair dividend return with the prospect of stable operations while 
the principal attraction of others is capital appreciation. 

As with stocks generally, it may be advisable to switch from 


one security to another. 


This can be done in the insurance field with ease and at the 
same time objectives of investment policies can be maintained. 
It must be realized, of course, that generalizations are not 
entirely appropriate where individuals and taxes are concerned. 


Each case must be analyzed from 


an individual basis to determine 


the best method of handling the tax question. It does seem timely, 
however, to review security holdings at present to take advantage 
of certain provisions in the tax law. 


In this connection it may be of interest to review the market 
price, dividend and yields of insurance stocks at the present time. 


Current 
Market 


Aetna Fire 

Agricultural Insurance___- 
American Insurance 
American Surety 

Boston Insurance 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance ___- 
Fidelity-Phenix 

Fire Association 
Fireman’s Fund 

Firemen’s (Newark) 
Glens Falls Insurance 
Great American 

Hanover Fire 

Hartford Fire 

Home Insurance 

Insur. Co. of No. America 82% 
New Hampshire 44, 
Phoenix Insurance 921 
St. Paul Fire & Marine__._. 33% 
Security Insurance 34 
Springfield Fire & Marine 47% 
United States Fire 

Westchester Fire 


51% 
29% 


73% 





COMPARISON AND ANALYSIS 


17 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


September 30, 1953 


Bulletin on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 











Indicated 
Dividend 


$2.45 
1.60 
1.10 
3.00 
1.40 
2.50 
2.80 
2.80 
3.00 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.40 
0.90 
1.70 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 


1953 Price Range 
High Low 
64 50% 
365 27 
26% 22% 
64% 53% 
39 31% 
873% 72% 
8215 67 
8614 67% 
72% 61% 
62 52 
28 lg 23% 
63% 55% 
414 34 
42 35% 

16914 148 
42% 3654 
98 79% 
50 41% 

108 89 
34 2814 
41% 31% 
53% 43 %4 
461, 3534 
25% 21 


With Real Property Inv. 
(Special to THe FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rich- 
ard W. Haupt has been added to 
the staff of Real Property Invest- 
ments, Inc., 233 South Beverly 
Drive. 


Yield 
4.76% 
5.47 
4.66 
5.45 
4.38 
2.91 
3.81 
3.81 
4.74 
2.74 
4.19 
3.59 
4.05 
4.86 
1.90 
5.22 
3.03 
4.52 
3.68 
2.69 
5.00 
4.21 
3.87 
4.21 


Joins Hall & Hall 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FRESNO, Calif. — Raymond E. 
Hall, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Hall & Hall, Bank of 
America Building. 
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The Listing of Securities on 
Exchanges 


require an engineer’s report in 
which he estimates, showing facts 
and figures, as to how much it is 
going to cost the company to con- 
struct its mill or whatever is 
necessary to get its properties on 
an operating basis, and the com- 
pany must have sufficient cash 
on hand or definitely committed 
for to get into production before 
its stock will be listed. This would 
also apply to an industrial or 
manufacturing company, just at a 
start-up stage, not yet in the pro- 
duction stage. We would expect 
it to be fully financed to reach 
production. We do not guarantee 
that after it reaches that produc- 
tion, it is going to be successful. 
No exchange does that. At least 
we guarantee that the stockholder 
will get a run for his money up 
to the point where the company 
will at least do what it was sup- 
posed to do and get into the busi- 
ness it is supposed to get into. 
That applies to the operating 
end of the company’s business. In 
addition to that, from the dis- 
tribution of shares viewpoint, the 
New York Stock Exchange re- 
quires that at least 300,000 shares 
must be _ publicly distributed 
among at least 1,500 stockholders. 
Our minimum requirement is that 
there must be at least 100,000 
shares publicly distributed among 
at least 500 public stockholders. 
But that has to be actual public 
distribution, exclusive of the hold- 
ings of officers, directors, or any 
of those people affiliated in any 
way with management. That is 
our minimum; depending upon 
the price of the stock. In the case 
of low-priced stocks we would re- 
quire considerably greater dis- 
tribution of shares and sharehold- 
ers aS a prerequisite for listing. 


The theory is that there must 
be enough public distribution to 
make for a free and open auction 
market on the floor of the ex- 
change after the stock has been 
listed. 


Those are some of the principal 
differences between the require- 
ments or standards of our ex- 
change and the New York Stock 
Exchange. There are other dif- 
ferences, such as in listing fees, 
transfer and _ registry require- 
ments, forms of stock certificates 
required, etc. 


Basically, I would say that a 
goodly percentage, but still a 
minority, of the stocks that are 
listed here were listed while 
they were still in their growth or 
development stage; however, that 
does not necessarily mean that 
most of our stocks are in that 
category, as I will discuss later. 


A Proving Ground for NYSE 


I might also point out that by list- 
ing these stocks in their earlier 
stages, in their growth period, we 
provide a proving ground for 
stocks for the New York Stock 
Exchange. The last survey, made 
a few years ago, showed that 
about 60% of the stock issues now 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at some stage of their pre- 
vious history were listed on this 
exchange. Naturally as the com- 
panies grow and develop to stock 
exchange stature, some of them 
transfer to that exchange. We do 
not look upon these transfers with 
too much enthusiasm, but over the 
years we have come to accept 
that more or less philosophically. 
At least it shows that we are 
performing an economic fuction 
in aiding these companies in their 
growth and development stages. 
However, many companies which 
can meet New York Stock Ex- 
change requirements continue to 
remain on our exchange. 


I don’t want you to get the 
impression that all of the com- 
panies on our floor are in the de- 
veloping stage. The great major- 
ity of our companies are old 
established companies with long 
sustained earnings and dividend 
records. Approximately 75% of all 
of the stock issues on our ex- 
change pay dividends and over 
40% of them have a dividend 
record of 10 consecutive years or 
more. Some of them run up to 
over 100 consecutive years in 
dividend payments. I don’t want 
you to have the impression that 
all we have are the smaller and 
newer companies. 

As I mentioned to you before, 
every company that lists on any 
exchange, whether it is here, the 
New York Stock Exchange or any 
other exchange, must register 
with the SEC simultaneously un- 
der the 1934 Act. After register- 
ing, they become subject to the 
continuing reporting and other 
provisions of that Act, particu- 
larly Section 13, 14 and 16. 

Section 13 is the seetion which 
requires that the company must 
file annual and periodic reports 
with the SEC. Section 14 is the 
section which provides that if the 
management of a company solicits 
proxies for the purpose of stock- 
holders’ meetings, they must first 
prepare the proxy material in ac- 
cordance with prescribed proced- 
ure and rules of the SEC, and 
must clear the material with the 
SEC before they send it out to 
their stockholders. 


Section 16 is the section which 
provides that each officer, direc- 
tor and owner of more than 10% 
of a listed and registered security 
must report to the SEC and to the 
exchange whenever he buys or 
sells any equity security (shares) 
of the company and is subject to 
a six months’ profit recapture 
clause. That is, if he buys or sells 
within six months and makes a 
profit, it is subject to recapture. 
He must give the profit back to 
the company. 


Those are the three principal 
sections of the ’34 Act which are 
applicable to fully listed and reg- 
istered companies, and therein is 
the difference between the listed 
and unlisted securities. 


I mentioned to you that the 
minority of our stocks now, but 
at one time the majority, are ad- 
mitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges on our floor. Practically all 
of the unlisted stacks now on our 
floor go back to the days before 
the SEC. Prior to 1934 the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchamge, or any ex- 
change in the Ugited States, was 
the sole judge of What they would 
deal in. There wag-no governmen- 
tal body with which the compan- 
ies had to resiaias in connection 
with trading in their securities on 
an exchange. 


In those days 
tion, and we w 
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“Trading 
ts were admitted 
to unlisted trading privileges, they 


were all commingled on our floor 
with the listed stocks. There were 
no separate trading posts for 
them; all were in together. Orders 
were executed in unlisted stocks 
on exactly the same basis as listed 
stocks. Sales received the print on 
the ticker in the same way. There 
was absolutely no difference in 
the service the public received for 
the unlisted stocks as compared 
with the listed stocks. The only 
difference in mechanics was that 
in printing sales of the listed 
stocks on the ticker for public in- 
formation we used a symbol “L” 
to indicate it was listed; and the 
unlisted stocks were not so des- 
ignated. 

Back in those days before 1934 
many hundreds of stocks were 
admitted to unlisted trading priv- 
ileges on this and other ex- 
changes, excluding the New York 
Stock Exchange. That exchange 
did not have an unlisted depart- 
ment. They had only a fully listed 
department. 

When the bill which eventually 
became the Securities Exchange 
Act was in its formative stage, the 
problem arose as to what would 
happen to the several thousand 
stock issues which are then being 
dealt in on the various exchanges 
of the country on an _ unlisted 
basis. The bill as _ originally 
drafted would have required that 
every stock, in order to be contin- 
ued on the exchange, had to reg- 
ister with the SEC and become 
subject to all the requirements I 
mentioned before. The manage- 
ments of the unlisted companies 
had never filed formal applica- 
tions for listing, they had not 
signed any agreements with the 
exchanges. The stocks were 
brought in for trading on our own 
initiative. The management did 
not approach us at all. 

Under those conditions, the 
question arose, how can you force 
those companies to register with 
the SEC as the listed companies 
were forced to do? How could 
they become subject to an Act by 
reason of the fact that they are 
being dealt in on an exchange 
when they themselves did not 
take any steps to bring the stock 
on the exchange? 

When the bill was. up before the 
Congressional Committees, repre- 
sentatives of this and other ex- 
changes pointed out this difficulty 
in connection with the unlisted 
securities, and finally the bill was 
passed initially with the question 
of unlisted securities left open for 
a year. The bill provided that se- 
curities that were fully listed on 
the exchange had to register by a 
specified date in order to be con- 
tinued. That applied to fully listed 
securities only. 


On the unlisted securities the 
act stated that for a period of a 
year the exchanges could continue 
to trade in unlisted stocks which 
they then had, and during that 
period the SEC was instructed to 
make a study of unlisted trading 
privileges and report back to the 
Congress as to what should be 
done about the unlisted securities. 


The report was made to Con- 
gress and the upshot was they 
passed what is known as Section 
12(f) of the Securities Exchange 
Act. That Section 12(f) is subdi- 
vided into three clauses. Clause 1 
states in effect that any secur'ties 
admitted to unlisted trading priv- 
ileges on any national securities 
exchange prior to March 1, 1934 
could be continued on that ex- 
change. That at least froze us with 
the unlisted securities we then 
had. 


Clause 2 provided that any se- 
curity which then or thereafter 
should be fully listed on an ex- 
change, would become eligible for 
another exchange to apply to the 
SEC for a permission to deal in 
that stock on an unlisted basis, 
if the second exchange could 
prove to the satisfaction of the 
SEC that the issue had a suffi- 
cientlhy widespread public distrib- 














ution and sufficient trading 
activity in the vicinity of that 
exchange to warrant unlisted 
trading privileges. 

That particular clause 2 has 
never meant much to us because 
all it did was, theoretically at 
least, open to us the field for un- 
listed trading in stocks which 
happened to be listed on some 
other exchange outside of New 
York. However, it was quite a 
boon to the out of town exchanges 
because it opened up a field to 
them to bring in for unlisted 
trading privileges stocks that 
were fully listed either in the 
New York Stock Exchange or our 
exchange. and many hundreds of 
stocks have been admitted to the 
various regional exchanges by 
reason of that clause 2 in Section 
12(f). 

Clause 3 of Section 12(f) could 
have been the most important 
clause from our viewpoint. Clause 
3 stated in effect that an exchange 
could apply to the SEC for un- 
listed trading privileges in a se- 
curity having certain qualifica- 
tions, even though not fully listed 
and registered under the 1934 Act. 
Statisically the exchange would 
have to establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the SEC that the issue 
had sufficiently widespread public 
distribution and trading activity 
in the vicinity of the exchange 
to justify an exchange market. 
That was all right. There were 
many hundreds of stocks over the 
counter which had activity and 
distribution in this vicinity. How- 
ever, there are also legal require- 
ments in Clause 3 which went on 
to state that in addition for a 
stock to be eligible for unlisted 
trading the company, and the of- 
ficers and directors and large 
stockholders of the company must 
be subject to the same, or sub- 


stantially the same, duties and 
requirements of the SEC as 
though it were fully listed and 


registered. This of course, was an 
impossibility. to the extent that 
the only stocks subject to the re- 
quiremens of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, particularly 
Sections 14 (proxies) and Section 
16 (stockholding reports), were 
those that were fully listed and 
registered under that Act. 


Thus, while there were words 
there which seemed to permit un- 
listed trading on exchanges, in 
practical effect they did not mean 
anything. There is one other pro- 
vision in that section, Section 
12(f), we thought might be effec- 
tive. It goes on to say that not- 
withstanding the above require- 
ments, if, an any case or class of 
cases an exchange can prove to 
the satistaction of the SEC that 
it would be in the public interest 
to admit a certain security to un- 
listed trading privileges, the SEC 
may grant such applications but 
there has to be a showing of pub- 
lic interest and the protection of 
investors. 


Nobody knew what that meant, 
but we decided we were going to 
find out. We were always the 
principal proponent of unlisted 
trading privileges. We still are up 
to the point where it is stopped 
by law. Back in 1943 we decided 
to test out what this “public in- 
terest” phase of Clause 3 meant. 
We picked the 6 biggest, best and 
most active stocks we could find 
over the counter. They were all 
fine companies with plently of 
everything—plenty of distribu- 
tion, good earnings, and had all 
the necessary attributes to be 
good securities for exchange trad- 
ing. 

We obtained from our member 
firms Statistics showing active 
over the counter trading in those 
stocks over a period of time, and 
obtained from the companies and 
other sources information showing 
that the stocks were widely dis- 
tributed in our vicinity. In other 
words, we met the statistical re- 
quirements of the Act which said 
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we had to prove widespread pub- 
lic distribution and public trading. 

We filed applications with the 
SEC for these stocks based upon 
the information we had compiled. 
on the legal phase of the Act 
which said that you could not get 
unlisted trading for any stock 
issues unless they were subject to 
all the SEC filing requirements 
of a listed company, ete.,'-we 
frankly admitted that as these 
stocks were not registered under 
the 1934 Act they therefore were 
not subject to the filing require- 
ments of that Act but we.con- 
tended that they should be: dealt 
with on the exchange under the 
so-called public interest provi- 
sions. 

We stated that we were going 


to prove that by showing that the 
cost to the stockholders and the 
public dealing in these stocks on 


an exchange would be much less 
than the costs of over-the-counter 
dealing in these stocks. 


Over-the-Counter Trading 


Up to that time there had never 
been any real study of over-the- 
counter trading, particularly the 
costs to the public of such trading. 
Information on trading in the 
over-the-counter market is not 
publicly available. There is no 
print on the ticker, and so forth. 
In order to find out what the costs 
were, once and for all, for deal- 
ings over the counter, the SEC 
sent a questionnaire to every 
over-the-counter dealer in the 
United States, requesting a rec- 
ord of every trade he had made in 
these six stocks for a period of 
six months. It was a job because 
they were all active stocks. 

These questionnaires took a 
long time to prepare and when 


they finally came in the SEC 
staff then took the results and 
condensed them into a series of 
exhibits and then they stopped, 
and naturally so. They said, 
“There are the figures. If you 
have a case you will have to prove 
it yourselves.” 


Throughout these proceedings 
we were opposed by the NASD 
which represents the over-the- 
counter dealers, and the case 
dragged out over a period of 
many months. We took these var- 
ious exhibits on over-the-counter 
trading and prepared a series of 
briefs and studies and other ex- 
hibits in which I think we proved 
quite conclusively that the price 
the public paid to have orders ex- 
ecuted and to deal in these stocks 
over the counter were very much 


higher than the costs would have 
been on an exchange where every 
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trade is a matter of public print 
on the ticker and where every- 
body trades with the full knowl- 
edge of what the commission 
rates are, and what his costs are 
going to be, before an order is 
executed. 


However, notwithstanding all 
that, we lost the case on a strictly 
legal interpretation of Clause 3 in 
Section 12(f). Of the six stocks, 
we were granted one because that 
particular company was regis- 
tered with the SEC under the 
Public Utility Holding Act, subject 
to substantially the same require- 
ments as though it had been reg- 
istered under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. On the other 


five stocks which had no SEC reg- 
istration, the SEC’s decision was 
predicated on the fact that Clause 3 


Continued on page 28 
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a drum of kerosene. 


The fact that a 


always the reason 


to look for it! 
we The oil companies 


producer. 


lL. RURAL INDO-CHINA, a farmer once 
offered a traveler his prettiest daughter 
in exchange for a reading lamp and 


This happened, not fifty years ago, 
but within the last decade. 

It is hard for Americans to imagine 
what life is like in the “have-not” 
nations of the world. Some communities 
in Honduras have never seen petroleum, 
nor any product thereof. In Western 
Africa it is not unusual to find one lamp 
in a tribal group of 15,000 people. 


country has no 


petroleum resources of its own is not 


for oil poverty. 


Many so-called “have-nots” live in 
land where oil could be found. What 
they really “have not” is the initiative 


of America have 


a super-abundance of that great natu- 
ral resource—Initiative. It is essential 
to their success. They cannot afford to 
discourage easily, for the odds are ten 
to one against a wildcat becoming a 


In spite of these odds, Cities Service 
has discovered some of America’s his- 
toric oil fields. In the last five years, 
its geologists have added millions of 
barrels of much-needed oil to our 
national reserves. Because of these 
men, and others like them throughout 
the industry, we can be sure our coun- 
try will never be one of the petroleum 
have-nots of the world. 
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i d from page 27 for example, would buy stock on Continued from page 15 
{Continue j pag the London Stock Exchange and j pag 


s a : S 2.8 sell the equivalent here, he would . s 
have to wait until he got delivery T M h 8 al Se { 
The Listing 0 ecurities on in England first, ship it across the 00 uc 0Ccl cull y 
ocean to the United States with a : 
Exchanges loss of time involved before he Eden from a supposedly inex- [| caution you to be realistic and 
could deliver the stock here. Once haustible public purse, supporting don’t swallow the story of the 
vie ‘ade organizations and ‘t was delivered here, there were everyone by soaking the fast dis- planners that this trust fund is 
says they could grant these ap- some trade individ al unlisted 2!Ways disputes among the brokers appearing rich—will not measure similar in character to that of a 
plications if we could show in some of the — ae as to what was a good delivery up to competition with a tough private insurance company. You 
any case or class of cases” that it companies, principally a a © because they were not familiar dictatorship. Unless our people know and I know that private in- 
is in the public interest. We had lines of “Well: a a aie om with the British transfer require- are strong, self-reliant and pre- surance reserves are invested in 
picked six stocks actively dealt resimentation, and also along the omg vn "4" Guotive, we wont be able to com- projects that promote the produc 
A - CEC ant a aber ee ade secrets. But, in any i e American share ar- ; , ion of goods and services—thus 
certain things. The SEC said we close trade secrets. Ae rangement, a New York trust tion on the way up. _ they earn income and they are as- 
could have picked six others, event, the bill became a ne company acts as depositary. Their A good example of surrendering sets because they are liabilities of 
maybe 50 others, and perhaps holed and sidetracked in t r rus London branch or whatever the our birthright of self-reliance is other enterprises. The OASI trust 
proven the same thing, so that of probably more important _o country of origin is—I am using our Social Security Act. Ever fund is invested in Federal gov- 
these five stocks were not “a lation brought on by the war and 7 oidon to illustrate the example since the adoption of our Social ernment securities which do not 
special case or class of cases.” So otherwise, so it has never come _ the London branch will accept Security Act the strategy of the represent assets but future obliga- 
we lost the decision. to a vote. .. for deposit in London X number Federal Government and of non- tions to be satisfied by general 
At least it settled one point, I think sooner or later there 1S Gf shares of the company. They federal advisors has been a con- taxation. 
which was that regardless of the going to be some form of + ora are released by cable in New certed drive to extend the cover- I place these facts before you 
language of Section 12(f), we tion which will put the burden of york the same day to their New age to nearly all of the popula- today in order to arouse your in- 
weren’t going to bring stocks in disclosure upon all companies re- yoi~ branch, in the equivalent tion, to increase the tax rate and terest to prevent this Social Se- 


for unlisted trading privileges as gardless of whether or not they american share certificates. taxable wage base, and to increase curity Act from undermining your 
we had in the past. However we are listed. ' In other words, you could walk the benefits. business and eventually destroy- 
have never receded from our po- In any event, that is the status into the London branch of the After fifteen years of propagan- ing our economy. It is time for 
sition that it is in the public in- now of our unlisted companies. Guaranty Trust Company and 4a, the 81st Congress adopted leg- action and each and every one of 
terest to do it. We still have those which we had hand them 1,000 shares of British islation expanding the Act so that you een 66 Of service. 

The only other development before March 1, 1934, except there 


American Tobacco and tell them we now have covered under the A subcommittee of the House 
been the Frear Bill. Back a few the list due to recapitalizations to release to your N. Y. corres- eee On avernge of million Ways and Means Committee, 
oe eee Se ew ee ee ee Os a eo °» pondent 1,000 American Share persons paying a tax of 1%% Chairmaned by Rep. Carl Curtis, 
years ago the SEC prepared a mergers, and so forth, and as these Certificates through their New Of wages (employer & employee of Nebraska, are now engaged in 
secies of studies and exhibits for changes take place, we do not york Office and they would do each) up to $3,600 annually, with a study designed to overhaul our 
*submission to Congress, in which have the right necessarily to sub- it by cable that day. It avoids all benefits increased by as much as social security system. An effort 
they studied unlisted companies, stitute new securities for the old. that delay in getting stock back 77% over the old schedule. In this will be made to place - en a 
both over-the-counter and on ex- So there has been a gradual ang forth. first session of the present 83rd sound economic foundation. I 
changes, and showed quite some dwindling in our unlisted securi- Further than that. once the Congress over 170 bills have been submit for your consideration a 
tack of disclosure in connection ties. Whereas back some years American share certificates are introduced affecting the Social support the curtailment of the 
with a number of large publicly ago they represented possibly 657 issued, the certificate is of the Security Act. Many of these bills trust fund and the establishment 
held companies. For example of our list and trading volume, came type as we use for our own Propose extension of benefits and of the system on a true pay-as- 
cases where the proxy material now the division is just about domestic companies, and there are changes of major importance. I you-go basis with current benefits 
they issued was defective, did not reversed. The fully listed securi- no disputes about deliveries. If Sometimes wonder if our law- paid out of current levied taxes. 
tell the whole story to the stock- ties are about 65% and the un- dividends are declared the check makers in Washington have any I urge you to follow the Com- 
holders, and other things of that listed are about 35%. is issued by the English company idea of the dangers of expanded mittee study and write your Con- 


along those lines since then has has been considerable erosion of 









































































































































type. They pointed out that these a oo to the London office of the depos- social security and its probable gressman setting forth any sen- 
particular companies, solely by Ss itary, and they in turn release to effects on the future economy of sible ideas you may have to aid in 
reason of the fact that the man- I think that about covers the the New York office which mails this country. preventing further expansion of 
azements had not seen fit to list high spots. There is one other individual checks to the regis- Examination of our so-called benefits. Let us, for the first time 








ow an exchange and register with phase I might mention to you and 
the SEC, were taking a free ride. that is foreign securities. The 
They were just as much public American Stock Exchange has the 
companies as listed companies largest list of foreign stock issues 
were, but were not subject to any of any exchange in the United 





tered holder of the American Social Security system leads to in 16 years, set up a systematic 
Shares. So it was a great conven- the conclusion that it is not insur- operation that will at least be 
ience to work out an American ance by any stretch of the imag- devoid of the economic weak~- 
share arrangement. cation, but a deception whereby — = eae tie us on 
, , i > the Gover i in- honest wi e million work- 
of the requirements of listed com- States, including the New York an Taas Aaniieae cae centit. sufficient romped haga as tele. ers and the almost 4 million em- 
a Stock Exchange. icates and want to sell on the fits which should be paid out, but ployers who are the victims of 
They said public companies There are about 150 foreign London Stock Exchange, you can which meanwhile provide im- Payroll taxes and who have been 
were really in two categories. stock issues dealt with on our go into the New York office Mense sums of money which the led to believe that they will re- 
There were those where manage- floor. About 60 of those, are Can- cf the Guaranty Trust, deposit Government uses in ways not re- C€!VE, by right, a sound annuity 
ment took upon themselves cer- adian issues, but we don’t treat your American share certificates Motely connected with Social Se- in their old age. 
tain burdens by listing and reg- them as foreign. We handle Can- and the London office will release CUrity. I have dwelt at some length on 
istering their shares and those adians on the same basis as the the equivalent in British shares to _ Let us realize that our Social the Social Security Act because 
where the management did not, domestic companies. your nominee in London. It fa- Security Act is a potential threat in my humble opinion that is the 
acd therefore got out from under The balance of the issues are Cilitates trading in either direc- to the insurance business. Well I conveyance which could nation- 
avy requirements. foreign companies and the largest tion. remember in the early nineteen alize and socialize the fire and 
The Frear Bill proportion of those are English As a result of that American forties discussing the less rosy casualty as well as the life and 
? ovcbiny companies. There are a few other share certificate arrangement we ®SPects of compulsory social se- accident and sickness business. 
Senator Frear subsequently in- European stocks, some South built up a very active market in CUrity proposals from public plat- With that before us let me warn 
teuduced a bill, the effect of American stocks, and a South Af- foreign securities back in the forms all over the country, when you that today the entire opr wil 
which would have been that the rican stock, and in all of those 1920’s; there recently has not been few wanted to listen and many ance business with all its branches 
criterion of whether or not a com- cases of foreign securities, ex- much activity in foreign securities Were outright in their resentment must present a ee 
any had to register with the SEC cluding the Canadians, we require and that has been due principally Of any critical opinions, however legislators look at our business as 
was solely from the viewpoint of that the security to be listed here to currency restrictions—inability Soundly based. Yes, when some one industry. They cannot, and 
size. It defined a public company is not the actual stock of the com- to get your money out. But there insurance executives expressed rightly so, follow its various ram- 
as a company with $3 million of pany but is a so-called American is still a large list of foreign se- the fear “we might rock the boat” ifications, therefore, it is neces- 
assets and 300 stockholders and share or American depositary re- curities here on our exchange and cause serious repercussions to sary that the man engaged in the 
any company which met that ceipt. We pioneered in the devel- available for dealings. the business. It is time to stand up fire business become interested 
yardstick would be required to opment of the so-called depositary and be counted, to explode the when casualty, life, accident or 
register with the SEC, and file shares back in 1920. At that time With California | t myth that Social Security is an sickness insurance is under fire, 
the same type of registration ap- we did a very big business in for- nia investors insurance plan; a plan under and vice versa. 
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conclusion that perhaps your 
speaker is an alarmist and if so I 
can assure you I am not. I have 


become subject to the same filing between our California Investors, 2181%4 South : 

; ae 3 ve ur exchange and the ; ; ‘ : Starting in January, 1937, the 
requirements as a listed company; foreign stock exchanges, and to prt wg Avenue. He was previ- oid age and survivors trust fund 
that is, Sections 13, 14 and 16 reduce the security to a form ously with Standard Investment 


; ~ . , has received in payroll taxes over ¢ ‘ ; 
w ~Issed wi ¥ , . : ¢ : , one desire and that is ‘to 
hich I discussed with you before. which is known here. For exam- Co. of California. $25 billion. The Treasury has only : 


“nip ake y lize that business 

The effect of that would have Ple English stock certificates hap- steadil , n¢ make you rea : 
Dé F as : Dem T f y borrowed from the fund soqqy_— ess bein 

been to put all of the companies Pen to be in the same language as cmmpsey- egeler Adds today—ell business —is not being 


the excess of tax receipts over the gq oe , ay t 
i - ‘ ; - : : 7 ; the done as usual. We have too much 
io the same category—at least in OUrs, but they are entirely differ- (Special to Tus Pivanctat Cusowtcrs) amount of benefits paid to retired government in business and espe- 


so far as the obligations were con- ent forms of certificates. They LOS ANGELES, Calif—William workers, dependents, and surviv- cialiyv : ance $j 

cerned. It would not have been have to have transfer deeds ac- H. Flentye has become associated ors. The Stabe in return de- eg Brg Boe poms | penny Be 
mecessary that an unlisted com- Knowledged before a notary pub- With Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 posits government bonds in the 4 common goal To elaborate let 
pany list on an exchange in filing lic and all of that business before West Seventh Street. trust fund, the interest on which — take a look ‘at what has been 
such a registration with the SEC. you can transfer ownership. They " since 1937 has totalled well over going on in Washington. 

They could still stay over the d0n’t transfer the same as we do With F. L. du Pont $2 billion. dy h b je and 
counter, but they would be sub- by merely signing the back of the (Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) Since 1936 the total amount in mith teed oa + len en sr 


ject to the same requirements as Stock certificate and having it LOS ANGELES, Cali ’ 
! S as — , Calif—Thomas benefits paid under OASI is $9 to the subject of taxation of life, 
though they were listed on an Suaranteed. In the case of securi- F. Finnegan is now with Francis I. billion dollars. As of last May the fire and ciinetiee companies; gov- 


ee ee ry = did oe _~ ——_ other than Eng- = Pont & Co., 677 South Figueroa net fund was approximately $18 ernment marine and aviation in- 
. ne up for hearings e problem is even more Street. illi j illi i . af - 
before Senate committees at complicated. billion of which $17 billion was in surance; government self-insur 


;' . ° overnment bonds deposited by ance of leased properties — the 
which em itatives of various There is also the time and dis- With Stern, Frank Firm me Treasury to cover its borrow- Army and Air suséis-encbuaive of 
ao ane +s the ‘ rs wey ap- tance barrier. Before we adopted (Special to Tue Prvancta Curonrcie) ings. This money has been spent the Navy, have some 5,000 bases 

6 gemments “e She cided ma all the these American share certificates, LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Alton and these future obligations (the in force; mortgage legislation per- 
éavor of it, with Aileen” penanes in we used to trade in the actual Gumbiner has become associated government bonds) will be satis- mitting the National Service Life 
i> anamnted Tt ifica- stock of certain foreign English with Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, fied through the levy of future Insurance Fund to invest in VA 
- - ere was some companies such as British Ameri- 325 West Eighth Street, members taxes upon the economy in gen- guaranteed home loans; Federal 
opposition to it, particularly from can Tobacco and others. If a man, of the New York Stock Exchange. eral. Crop Insurance, which under le- 
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gislation passed this year allows 
the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration to extend its facilities to 
a larger era. Here is a form of 
coverage which began first by 
protecting the loss of growing 
crops from natural elements and 
now is writing fire insurance on 
tobacco while being cured; cov- 
erage that rightfully belongs in 
the field of private insurers. 

Referring again to Social Se- 
curity coverage which was orig- 
inally intended to provide mini- 
mum subsistence benefits, it has 
now expanded where the survi- 
vorship benefits values will 
amount to $300 billion at the end 
of 1953. All this has been built up 
by the government in only 16 
years. The life insurance business 
will come close to that figure this 
year but we have been at it over 
100 years. 

In addition to the threat of Fed- 
eral intrusion into our business, 
you have, at times, equally dan- 
gerous trends at the state level. 

Here in New York you had the 
struggle in your recent legislature 
to prevent the adoption of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. You 
won the battle but the campaign 
is still going on. In my humble 
opinion we have become so con- 
ditioned to the word “compulsory” 
over the last 20 years, that we 
readily accept it and fail to recog- 
nize its potential dangers. For 
example: Since 1950 you have had 
a compulsory State Disability 
Benefits Law — why not a com- 
pulsory automobile law? 

Many states have been toying 
with the idea of a state agency in 
the field of rate making which 
would subject insurance to the 
same unsound and_ intolerable 
conditions existing in the field of 
public utilities. It behooves us to 
remain as a private enterprise and 
to resist political intervention at 
any level. 

To express my thinking of com- 
pulsory insurance, whether it be 
sickness, automobile or what have 
you, I quote an excerpt from an 
article which appeared in “Hu- 
man Events” Nov. 12, 1952: 


“To be sure, the advocates of 
‘social legislation’ will counter 
with the assertion that State 
Power can be contained, that it 
can be limited to the special pur- 
poses stated in the legislation. 
But the assertion completely ig- 
nores both history and the nature 
of the State. The State has always 
been an anti-social organization; 
its only business is the exercise 
of power; its lives for and thrives 
on power, Every power acquired 
by the State, either by conquest 
or by legislation, is merely an ap- 
petizer for more. Society can 
protect itself from the State only 
by recognizing it for what it in- 
herently is, and jealously guard- 
ing itself against it.” 


What Private Insurance Can Do 


As insurance men we can be 
proud of our profession and what 
we are doing to protect the peo- 
ple of this country against the 
hazards of death, sickness, acci- 
dent and disease, not overlooking 
the vast coverages in the indus- 
trial field protecting invested 
capital, the backbone of this great 
nation. Insurance has been and 
will continue to be a vital and im- 
portant part of our dynamic econ- 
omy. 

We can continue te keep Amer- 
ica and our busines—free and pro- 
gressive—if we will do our job 
in the interests of the insuring 
public, having always in mind that 
motto “to serve” and to double our 
efforts covering more and more 
of our people under the free and 
voluntary system. If we all do 
this, the desire for state insur- 
ance, free doctor bills and cradle 
to grave security will cease to be 
the clarion cry of some misguided 
groups who foolishly appear will- 
ing to trade their self-respect and 
freedom for a mess of pottage to 
be doled out by a paternalistic 
government. 
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As I have gone about the coun- 
try it was at times distressing to 
note the apathy displayed by in- 
dustry, including insurance, in 
dealing with our critical situation. 
Business and professional men and 
women appeared to be scared stiff 
when they were asked to help 
spread the true facts to the masses 
of our people who were slowly 
losing their freedom in this drive 
for artificial security, over-taxa- 
tion and over-spending by govern- 
mental bureaucracy. At long last 
we have begun to realize that a 
government which sets out to pro- 
tect its people from every exi- 
gency of life is a government hell- 
bent down the road that leads to 
unbridled dictatorship. 


What many Americans have be- 
gun to understand is that you can- 
not have a limited amount of 
public housing; a minimum 
amount of government medical 
care; a little of this or that state 
control without loss of freedom. 
You cannot be half-free. Because 
what is overlooked is that under 
such an arrangement the “free” 
areas of human activity are then 
only tolerated by the government. 


Fortunately there are signs of 
an awakening by the people. Let 
us capitalize on that start and let 
us fully realize—it is your job 
and mine and that of every other 
American who has a stake in this 
land of ours to do his part to make 
the issues clear to the people of 
this country. Let us recognize that 
the quest for a government pro- 
gram of personal security is es- 
sentially an attempt to escape 
from reality. It finds reflection in 
the plan for “crade to grave” se- 
curity, in deficit financing the- 
ories and many other utopian 
schemes designed presumably to 
provide shelter from the hazards 
of life. Furtnermore we know 
and history records it that in not 
one case has a central govern- 
ment ever eliminated poverty or 
achieved its premises of increased 
welfare. It has always offered 
Utopia in the future in exchange 
for ever-greater sacrifices today. 
But Utopia has never come closer 
and the sacrifices have never dim- 
inished. We have witnessed the 
whole sordid story in Russia, in 
Germany and in Italy. We have 
looked at part of it in Britain. 
Let us realize that a people who 
look to their government for eco- 
nomic security sap their own 
strength. Eventually they destroy 
themselves and their government 
as well. For a government can 
be no stronger than the people it 
governs. It cannot, of itself, cre- 
ate wealth or the tangibles or in- 
tangibles that make a_ nation 
strong. 


Let us therefore face the situa- 
tion intelligently and understand 
that we must all become political 
minded—every one of us _ irfre- 
spective of our position or station 
in life. If you want good govern- 
ment you cannot sit on your 
hands and let George do it be- 
cause good government requires 
constant attention. Good govern- 


ment is like a love affair; just 
when you think you no longer 
have to prove your allegiance, 


that you can let down and permit 
your attentions to wonder—then 
is the time someone else cuts in 
and takes over the enterprise. We 
must work to whittle government 
and taxes down to their proper 
size, give the proven American 
enterprise system an open field for 
productive expansion, and once 
and for all establish a common- 
sense policy for coping with the 
Communist menace at home and 
abroad. We need and we must 
have top flight leadership in gov- 
ernment to open up a great new 
era of progress and to guide this 
world toward a lasting peace. 


Unfortunately, the average per- 
son, when he thinks of his part in 
this problem, is inclined to do so 
in a spirit of frustration or cyni- 
cism which implies he would like 
to do something about it but that 
the situation from his individual 


standpoint is helpless and hope- 
less. I ask you to recall the fun- 
damental truth which Whitman 
expressed when he said: “The 
whole theory of the universe is 
pointed unerringly to one single 
individual — namely, to you.” 
Therefore, let everyone of us work 
to make our economy tick. The 
more effectively our system func- 
tions and provides a high stand- 
ard of living and employment, the 
less need there will be for wel- 
fare aids. To this end you, as pur- 
veyors of security, have the re- 
sponsibility of protecting risk cap- 
ital invested in various enterprises 
against the common hazards. In 
your every day activities you can 
thus contribute to the progress of 
a well balanced and healthy so- 
ciety. 
Must Retrace Our Steps 


Meantime, we must continue to 
retrace our steps and detour off 
the road to serfdom that can only 
lead to the loss of liberty and 
surrender of our freedom. We 
know enough of history to recog- 
nize that government security is 
exactly a prior claim by govern- 
ment upon salaries and wages, and 
the forerunner of the state becom- 
ing our master. Let us not for- 
get the teachings of our fore- 
fathers and their warning that the 
only hope for permanent liberty 
lies in restricting the power of 
government itself, regardless of 
who the government officials are 
or how they may be selected. 
Their warnings to be especially 
wary of the demagogues who 
promise us something for nothing. 
Our founding fathers were well 
aware that individual freedom and 
personal responsibiilty for one’s 
own welfare are equal and in- 
separable parts of the same truth. 
They knew that history would 
always support the truism: When 
personal responsibility is lost— 
whether it be taken by force or 
given up voluntarily — individual 
freedom does not long endure. 

The freedom which we enjoy is 
not a permanent possession. It did 
not come to us as the result of a 
hand-out; nor is it self-perpetuat- 
ing. Freedom isn’t free. It never 
was and never will be. It has a 
price tag. It requires eternal vigi- 
lance; the alertness to expose 
every threat, and to be prepared 
to fight those misguided intellec- 
tuals who would deprive us of 
our most precious heritage. 


This country was not built by 
men who relied on somebody else 
to take care of them. It was built 
by men who relied on themselves, 
who dared to shape their own 
lives, who had enough courage in 
themselves to take the necessary 
risks. This self-reliance is our 
American legacy. The time has 
come for us to reestablish the 
rights for which we stand—to re- 
assert our inalienable rights to 
human dignity, self-respect and 
self-reliance—and to be again the 
laind of people who once made 
America great. 

Unfortunately too many Ameri- 
cans have forgotten the _ basic 
truth that every human being gets 
his fundamental rights from God, 
not from the State. God created 
man in His imagine and likeness, 
and as civilization became more 
complex man himself created the 
State and the chief purpose of the 
State, as affirmed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is to protect 
the God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual. Let us therefore realize 
today that we are at the crossroads 
—that we hold our destiny in our 
hands. There is the crooked and 
rocky road of State Slavery with 
its rosy promises but horrible 
realities. Here is the straight road 
—it is the tried and proven road 
of Freedom—the American Way. 

You and I must meet the chal- 
lenge. If you love America and 
desire to preserve it as a land of 
freedom and opportunity then we 
must recognize that—the time for 
action is now. 
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Southern 


Although the stock has hardly 
been actung that way, there are 
many railroad analysts and others 
in the financial community who 
consider Southern Railway as per- 
haps the most logical and likely 
candidate for a divdend increase 
over the near term. The directors 
meet late this month to take ac- 
tion. The dividend has been in- 
creased once this year, from a 
$4.00 annual rate to $5.00 on the 
old stock in the opening quarter. 
Then the stock was split two-for- 
one and the initial distribution on 
the new stock, representing the 
third quarter, was set at 62% cents 
a share, thus maintaining the old 
rate. While even this rate affords 
a liberal yield of over 6%, based 
on last week’s closing price, it 
represents distribution of a most 
modest proportion of actual earn- 
ings. 

Southern was one of the roads 
that reported a year-to-year de- 
cline in earnings for August, the 
first unfavorable comparison in 
many months. Gross revenues 
were off a little less than $800,000 
for the month and net income 
dipped from $3,282,279 to $2,858,- 
385, or a decline of $424,000. The 
drop was cushioned by a reduc- 
tion of almost 50% in Federal in- 
come taxes but a more important 
consideration in appraising the 
basic status of the road is the trend 
of the operating costs. Transpor- 
tation costs were again held under 
strict control although the trans- 
portation ratio did go up nomi- 
nally, to 32.2% compared with 
31.9% in August of the preceding 
year. The maintenance ratio, on 
the other hand, climbed rather 
sharply, from 27.9% to 34.2%. The 
dollar increase in maintenance ac- 
cruals in the face of the reduced 
gross amounted to $1,153,000. 
Maintenance of way expenditures, 
moreover, were more than 10% 
above those for July, 1953. 

One of the most impressive as- 
pects of the Southern performance 


during the past year or so has 
been the improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency. With the elimina- 
tion of its last steam power a cou- 
ple of months ago Southern has 
become the largest road in the 
country to be fully dieselized. Ex- 
tensive yard improvements have 
been undertaken by Southern it- 








Railway 


self and others of the System ant 
affiliated companies. These yard 
improvements are still going oa 
so that the full potential savings 
have not by any means been real- 
ized as yet. With the property 
improvements and new equipment, 
Southern Railway by last year 
had reduced its transportation ra- 
tio to 32.6%, which was well be- 
low the industry average of 36.9%. 
As recently as 1947 this ratio had 
been 38.8%, or only 1.2 points be- 
low that of the Class I carriers as 
a whole. 

During the current year con- 
siderable further progress has 
been made. For the eight months 
through August gross revenues 
topped $184 million compared with 
just under $177 million a year 
earlier. Aggregate maintenance 
charges were up modestly and 
Federal income taxes increase 
more than $2.1 million. Neverthe~ 
less, net income increased b¥ 
$6,622,000, reaching $27,515,000 for 
the period. Just about 90% of the 
gain in gross revenues was Car- 
ried through to net income, afte: 
taxes. The major factor in this 
highly gratifying performance wes. 
the reduction in the transporta- 
tion ratio from 33.5% to 30.6%. 
Common share earnings for the 
1953 interval came to $9.83 eom- 
pared with $7.28 a year ago. It is 
generally expected that results for 
the full year will top $12.00, indi- 
cating a current price-earnings 
ratio of less than 3.5 times. 

There are other factors besides 
the improved operating efficienc+ 
and high current earnings dietat- 
ing the constructive attitude bv 
analysts toward the road’s securi- 
ties. The company is in a stron: 
financial position. With the pres- 
ent substantial cash, and the like- 
lihood of it being further ir- 
creased, it is felt that the 1956 
maturities no longer present anv 
problem. Finally, there is the fe- 
vorable location of the lines, giv- 
ing extensive coverage of the ex- 
panding southeastern section of 
the United States. There are many 
indications that this industrial 
growth will continue for some 
time to come. Thus, there should 
logically be a continuing expapn- 
sion in the road’s traffic and earn- 
ings potential. 
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We consider this tract—just 
5 miles from downtown 
Kansas City, Mo. — so im- 
portant to forward-looking 
industries, that we have com- 
piled a brochure to answer 
questions, not only about 
the tract itself, but also 
about Kansas City and the 
Midwestern area. 
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The Coming Advance 


250 low. The extremes so far have 
been 295 high and 255 low. It is 
possible that the average will drop 
a bit below 250 to maybe 240, but 
that means little to the long-term 
investor if the average reaches 500 
or 600 over the next few years. I 
believe it will. The next six or 
nine months may be the last op- 
portunity to buy common stocks 
on the very favorable price to 
earnings and price to dividend ra- 
tios that prevail today. The In- 
dustrial average held in the 160- 
195 area for almost four years in 
1946-1949. I believe we are going 
through a similar readjustment or 
consolidating period right now. 
The market has had seven moves 
both up and down of roughly 20 
points or more over the past 34 
months. This type of action may 
continue for a while longer in the 
broad confines of roughly 240 
and 300. 


Actual Two-Year Bear Market 


To the holder of the average 
stock rather than the stock mar- 
ket averages, we have been in a 
bear market for over two years. 
Since January, 1951, the market 
has undergone a piecemeal re- 
adjustment. The steels reached 
their highs in January, 1951, and 
have declined 33%. The textiles 
reached their highs in February, 
1951, and have declined almost 
40%, the distillers reached their 
highs in October, 1951, and de- 
clined over 30%, the coppers 
reached their high in January, 
1952, and have declined 33%, the 
oils reached their highs from 
March to July, 1952, and have de- 
clined 25%. The farm equipment 
issues reached their highs in Oc- 
tober, 1952, and have declined 
over 30%. Even the rails which 
reached their high as recently as 
January of this year, have de- 
clined almost 20%. 


As far as the long-term techni- 
cal pattern is concerned, I still 
continue to feel about the same 
way as I did in September, 1948, 
when the Industrial average was 
around 180. I said at that time 
—that the market in May, 1942, 
started a long-term war—postwar 
—inflation advance similar to that 
witnessed from 1914 to 1929. Such 
an advance, of course, will not be 
in a straight line. It will be in- 
terrupted at various times. Usually 
an advance of this nature consists 
of five phases, three of advance 
and two of decline. We have al- 
ready witnessed two advancing 
phases from 1942 to 1946 and from 
1949 to, roughly, 1952. We also 
have completed one declining 
phase from 1946 to 1949 and it is 
my opinion that we are close to the 
end of the second declining phase 
which, for most stocks, started in 
1951. If all 30 stocks in the Dow- 
Jones Industrials had reached 
their 1951-1953 lows on the same 
day, the average would have 
reached a low of about 223. I 
believe the dynamic phase of the 
long-term advance is still ahead 
of us. It will be similar to the 
1924-1929 period but, of course, in 
more restrained fashion. I orig- 
inally stated in 1948 that I thought 
the market would advance above 
the 1929 high of 386 in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial average to reach 
450 in late 1950s. I now believe 
that this advance might even carry 
higher to the 500-600 level. 


The stock market is not high 
today when compared with the 
past. In fact, a recent study 
showed that even earlier in the 
year when the market was much 
higher than today, 72% of the 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were selling be- 
low 1946 highs despite the fact 
that the 1946 high was 213 as com- 
pared with the 1953 high of 295. 


The high points in the last 25 


Common Stocks 


years of market history were 1929, 
1937 and 1946. In comparison with 
those periods the present market 
is not vulnerable on the basis of 
the two most important factors re- 
lating to the price level of com- 
mon stocks —-earnings and divi- 
dends. The table below shows how 
much you paid for $1 of earnings 
and $1 of dividends in the three 
periods of stock market highs in 
comparison with today and also 
how much you had to pay to get 
the same income from common 
stocks as compared with high 
grade bonds. Today’s figures are 
approximate: 
For $1.00 For$1.00 Same Inc. 
of Earns. of Divs. $10 in Bds. 
$19.30 $29.90 $15.60 
16.60 22.00 10.75 
16.80 28.40 9.00 
9.00 16.25 6.50 


1929 
1937 
1946 
Today 
The market has been discount- 

ing a 15% to 25% drop in earn- 
ings. We are in a period in which 
investors are placing more stress 
on what they think is going to 
happen than in what is actually 
happening. 

You will recall, if you have 
heard some of my previous talks 
in Los Angeles, that I have been 
more or less cautious for the last 
two years. Many groups had vul- 
nerable patterns and had formed 
potential tops. However, most of 
these have been worked out over 
a period of time and there are 
only a few groups that still appear 
vulnerable. In my opinion, the 
market is less vulnerable than any 
time since 1951. 


The Last Buying Opportunity 


Any further weakness may be 
the last buying opportunity be- 
cause sometime in 1954 the mar- 
ket will start a rise that will carry 
considerably above 386 high of 
1929. This prediction, like my 
1948 prediction is based on a tech- 
nical approach, but there is plenty 
of fundamental and_ statistical 
backing for it. 


The average earnings per share 
of the 30 stocks in the Dow-Jones 
Industrials for the five prewar 
years 1935-1939 were $8.60 a share. 
The average earnings for the past 
five years 1948-1952 were $25.73, 
or an increase of 200%. The cur- 
rent annual rate is $27.60, or 220% 
above prewar. Let us assume that 
these earnings will not remain at 
this high level and will drop 25% 
to $21 per share. This level would 
still be 150% above the prewar 
level. If we figure on 150% ad- 
vance from the average high of 
168 in the Dow-Jones Industrials, 
for the 1935-1939 period, we ar- 
rive at 420 in the averages. This 
figure is arrived at after a 25% 
drop in earnings which has not 
yet occurred and based on the 
premise that investment confi- 
dence was at prewar level rather 
than the pessimistic feeling of 
today. 


However, this is more or less a 
trick approach. There are more 
fundamental reasons for such an 
expectation. 


Dire Predictions Superficial 


Most of the dire predictions of a 
deep recession in business have 
been based on fears of over- 
production and overexpansion of 
our industry and an oversupply 
of goods. Perhaps we haven't 
looked enough at the consumption 
or potential demand. 

I quote from a 1953 bulletin of 
David L. Babson & Co., invest- 
ment counselors of Boston, on the 
rise in consumption standards: 

“The most significant fact about 
the fourfold expansion in national 
income in the past 15 years (from 
$72 to $300 billions) is that the 
lower income groups have re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the 
enormous increase. Not that pov- 
erty has been eliminated, but the 


nation’s income is far more evenly 
distributed among the various 
groups of our population now than 
ever before. 

“For instance, in the mid-thir- 
ties 81% of families had pre-tax 
money income of less than $2,000, 
18% took in $2,000 to $10,000 and 
only 1% received $10,000 or more. 
By 1948, only 26% had income of 
less than $2,000, 69% were re- 
ceiving $2,000 to $10,000 and 5% 
had earnings of more than $10,000. 

“In spreading the purchasing 
power among the former poor and 
near poor, a new mass market for 
American goods has been created 
that not only was undreamed of a 
few years ago, but the significance 
of which is still not fully appre- 
ciated. 

“The advancing level of educa- 
tion among our people is the sec- 
ond major force responsible for 
the explosive increase in con- 
sumption standards. The spread- 
ing of the nation’s income together 
with the education provisions of 
the GI benefit program have been 
big factors in lengthening the 
years of formal education in the 
country. Half a century ago only 
one out of ten of high school age 
attended school. Twenty-five 
years ago, this figure had risen to 
one out of two, while the 1950 
census showed four out of five at- 
tending scnool., 

“The figures on higher educa- 
tion are even more spectacular 
with over twice as many students 
in college today as in 1929 and 
9 times as many as at the turn of 
the century. 

“The ambition to wear better 
clothes, to live in nicer homes, to 
indulge in constructive hobbies 
and to enjoy the things others en- 
joy—is obviously greater in a 
population with 41 million high 
school graduates than in one of 
23 million such as prevailed in 
1940, or less than 5 million as in 
1920. 

“The third major influence on 
the rising standards of consump- 
tion is the increased amount of 
leisure time. The latter, in turn, 
is a result of the tremendous ad- 
vance in productivity—more effi- 
cient machines and processes. As 
compared to his predecessor of the 
1900-1910 era, the average non- 
farm worker is today producing 
more goods in half the hours— 
and 50% more goods in less time 
than did the 1939 worker. 

“At the turn of the century, 
the average man labored 10 hours 
a day, six days per week. Even 
if he had the income, he had no 
time to play golf on Saturday, take 
his family fishing on Sunday. Off 
to work before daylight, home 
after dark, he was not a good 
market for skis, rhododendron 
bushes or sport slacks. In 1953, 
less than eight hours per day, five 
days per week is standard in of- 
fices and factories. In another 
few years, a 30-hour week is like- 
ly to be the prevailing standard. 

“The combination of all of these 
factors has produced nothing short 
of a miracle in America—a mira- 
cle whose far-reaching implica- 
tions we may not yet have fully 
grasped. 

“In a recent article in ‘Life,’ 
Frederick Lewis Allen, editor of 
‘Harper’s,’ wrote: 

“In the year 1900 when silk 
stockings were a mark of luxury, 
155,000 pairs of them were manu- 
factured in the United States. But 
in the year 1949, when the tech- 
nological advance of industry had 
produced nylons—generally con- 
sidered at least as good as silk— 
the number of pairs of nylons sold 
in the United States was nothing 
like 155,000 — it was 543,000,000 
pairs.’ 

“We wonder if some simple, 
homely facts about the American 
economy, such as the above, are 
not being overlooked by the great 
majority of business analysts and 
investment people—busy as they 
have been with their pessimistic 
forecasts since World War II.” 


Supply and Control of Money 


There are several other factors 
that I believe substantiate my 
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technical reasoning that the mar- 
ket, after a further readjustment 
period, will move higher over the 
next few years. One is the in- 
crease in the money supply and 
more importantly, the shift in its 
control. As a result of the deficit 
financing of World War II, the 
money supply rose from $65 bil- 
lion in 1938 to $198 billion. Na- 
tional income, in the same period 
soared from $72 billion to $268 
billion. -In terms of money sup- 
ply per capita, there was $498 per 
person in 1939, as compared with 
$1,258 today. Even when meas- 
ured in constant 1939 dollars, this 
is a gain of almost 60% per capita 
in a relatively few years. This 
new money has been frozen into 
the economy. Even more impor- 
tant is the shift in control of our 
money supply. Twenty-five years 
ago, money control was in the 
hands of bankers. When the United 
States went off the gold standard 
in 1933, the control shifted from 
bankers to politicians. This has 
caused a profound change. Since 
the public will not accept deep 
deflation in the form of lower 
wages, lower farm prices, and 
lower business profits as such a 
deflation would mean elimination 
of the party in power. The poli- 
ticians will therefore vote to in- 
crease the money supply when- 
ever there are indications of a 
deep depression in the offing. 


Population Growth 


Another factor is the spectacu- 
lar increase in our population. 
Projections of our postwar popu- 
lation growth were not even close 
to the mark. This is one reason 
why so many capable economists 
and corporation managements 
have miscalculated the strength 
of postwar economy. 

In its forecasts of the population 
1945-1975, published six years ago, 
the Bureau of Census anticipated 
that the United States population 
would not reach its present figure 
of 160 million until 1965. In 1947, 
it projected the 1952 population 
would be 147.5 million—10 million 
less people than there actually 
were. ‘ 


The number of people in this 
country is growing at the rate of 
3 million per Year. By 1960 our 
population should be 20 million 
larger. 


More people means expanded 
markets for most goods and serv- 
ices. For instance, additional pro- 
duction requirements which may 
be placed on the aluminum indus- 
try in the next seven years could 
reach 45% of the 1951 output; of 
natural gas, synthetic fibers and 
electric power over 50%; of plas- 
tics, almost 100%. 


In addition. to growth opportu- 
nities, the gain in our population 
has another investment aspect: It 
strengthens the safety factor in 
those industries whose sales vol- 
ume is directly’ related to the 
number of people (paper, for ex- 
ample) rather than to the business 
cycle. 


Favorable Aspects of Republican 
Administration 


A third factor is the nature of 
our new Administration. In my opin- 
ion, the new Republican Admin- 
istration realizes that to continue 
to increase our standard of living 
we must have @ continued in- 
crease in our productivity and na- 
tional income! KH has had to do 
some things in the early part of 
its tenure of a mildly deflationary 
character, but over the longer 
term, its objectives should be fa- 
vorable to income and purchasing 
power and earnings. 


In a recent address by Under- 
Secretary of Commerce Walter 
Williams, he stresses this point: 


“The past 60 years have been 
years of great economic growth 
and an accompanying growth in 
economic power. Throughout, de- 
spite slumps, continued prosperity 
has been manifested in the peo- 
ple’s capacity to buy more and 
more goods and services, through 
their capacity to earm more and 
more real income. ©On two occa- 


sions, periods of great economic 
growth were triggered by world 
conflict. During part of this time, 
too, the government put many bil- 
lions of dollars of public funds 
into the economic system. But 
this prosperity, based on conflict 
and government spending, was 
achieved by saddling ourselves 
with a very heavy debt burden. 
This administration faces up to 
the challenge that our ever in- 
creasing prosperity need not be 
based on war or even defense 
production programs. We face up 
to the further challenge that pros- 
perity does not depend upon. pa- 
ternalistic government spending, 
and that, given the opportunity, 
and the climate, the business com- 
munity and millions of enter- 
prisers can do this job better than 
the government can.” 


He goes on to say that we must 
accelerate the present rate of 
capital formation by developing 
the investment consciousness of 
the great mass of people until all 
people with savings get the habit 
of being capitalists, and that the 
Treasury officials of the present 
Administration are developing 
fiscal policies, including a rational 
tax program, which will permit 
America to continue to grow and 
reach higher standards of living 
without the support of deficit 
spending. The statement con- 
cerning a rational tax program 
is most important. If we can 
change the present tax laws on 
capital gains and double taxation 
of dividends, it will be the one 
single thing that would cause 
much higher market levels. I 
believe some modification of our 
tax laws will occur over the next 
two years. The elimination of 
excess profit taxes and the re- 
duction of personal income taxes 
at the start of next year will be 
a step in the right direction. 

These are some of the favorable 
long-term factors that will, in 
my opinion, bring about a much 
higher level of common _ stock 
prices over a period of years. I 
could also bring out other factors, 
such as the high potential in- 
crease in world trade, but I think 
we have covered the ground suf- 
ficiently. As I said before, I do 
not expect this advance to start 
immediately. It will most likely 
be preceded by a further period 
of irregularity similar to that 
which we have witnessed over 
the past two years. 


Advance To Be Selective 


The coming advance, in my 
opinion, will continue to be se- 
lective. In the earlier stages, the 
leaders will be the growth stocks 
and investment issues that were 
the leaders of the 1949-1952 rise. 
It is this type of issue that is 
bought by institutional investors 
and larger individual accounts. 
Before the more speculative 
cyclical issues join in the ad- 
vance it would seem that a specu- 
lative public following must be 
built up. This usually happens 
at a later stage of the advance. 
Speculative interest at the mo- 
ment is at a low ebb and it may 
be some time before it comes to 
life. I would therefore concen- 
trate for the time being on stocks 
of companies in growth indus- 
tries. 


Classifications of Growth Stocks 


Growth stocks fall into three 
broad classifications: 

(1) Well established, good qual- 
ity issues with an obvious growth 
trend such as Minnesota Mining, 
Dow Chemical, International 
Business Machine, etc. Some of 
the issues of this type are still 
rather high and should be pur- 
chased only during periods of 
price weakness. There are many, 
however, that are attractive at 
around current price levels. 

(2) New and smaller companies 
with a relatively small number of 
shares outstanding. These com- 
panies are more speculative than 


the well-entrenched growth com- 


panies and usually move over a 
wide price range. They present 
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unusual opportunities for wide 
appreciation over the longer term. 
Companies like Foote Mineral, 
Tracerlab, Metal Hydrides and 
Beckman Instruments are com- 
panies of this type. 

(3) Companies that are not in 
essential growth industries but 
which, because of research, new 
products or growth in territory 
served, have acquired growth 
characteristics. Some of the rails 
would fall into this category as 
would some of the office equip- 
ment companies that are spending 
large sums for research on elec- 
tronic computors. 

It would be impossible, in the 
short space we have, to cover all 
companies or even all industries 
that might qualify as growth 
stocks or growth industries so I 
will touch only the high spots. 


Bank Stocks’ Growth Possibilities 


In the investment field, it ap- 
pears to me that bank stocks offer 
interesting growth possibilities. 
In the late 1920's, bank stocks 
were bid up to fabulous prices 
but today they are selling at very 
reasonable levels. Bank _ stocks 
have been long regarded as con- 
servative investments. They are 
available today on a 4% to 442% 
yield basis and are selling at 10 
to 15 times earnings. Bank stocks, 
particularly in growth territories, 
possess long-term growth possi- 
bilities. While American produc- 
tivity has increased at the rate 
of about 2'2% annually since 
1900, bank deposits have increased 
at annual rate of almost 6%. 
Banks in territories outside of 
New York are available at higher 
yields and on more favorable 
price to earnings ratios than the 
large New York City banks. I 
believe banks stocks in growth 
areas offer a conservative partici- 
pation in the long-term growth 
of the country. 

Electric utilities offer excellent 
growth possibilities also. Gener- 
ating capacity has doubled since 
the end of World War II, but the 
nation’s electric companies plan 
to increase the present capacity 
by another 50% by the end of 
1956. Both industrial and resi- 
dential sales have shown high in- 
creases since 1929. The average 
householder uses four times as 
much current as in 1929 and, of 
course, there are more of them. 
This has resulted in a drop of 
over 50% in rates since 1929. 
Utilities were speculative favor- 
ites in 1929 also, but the specu- 
lation was in the holding company 
securities with highly pyramided 
capital structures. This was 
changed by the Utility Company 
Holding Act of 1935 and most of 
the electric utilities traded today 
are the direct operating com- 
panies, 

Latest operating statistics bear 
out the growth possibilities of the 


utility industry. For the 12 
months ended June 30, electric 
industry sales gained 942% over 


the previous 12 months. For the 
month of June alone output in- 
creased 16.8% over June, 1952. 
July, August and September 
weekly statistics have continued 
to show excellent gains with out- 
put ranging 12% or more above 
1952 levels. Utility common 
stocks do not move rapidly mar- 
ketwise, but many utilities are 
demonstrating increases in earn- 
ings per share pointing toward 
larger dividends and higher share 
prices. 

There are a large number of 
electric utility stocks that appear 
attractive at around current 
levels. To mention just a few of 
the listed issues, I would include 
Public Service of Colorado, Flor- 


ida Power & Light, Texas Utili- 
ties. to mention just a few. I 
prefer utility issues in growth 
territories. Some of the unlisted 
issues of the smaller companies 


are available on a higher yield 
basis than listed issues. 


Natural gas is another growth 
industry that should have repre- 
sentation iy 


your common stock 
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holdings. Natural gas companies 
fall into the three categories of 
(1) natural gas producers; (2) 
transmission or pipe line com- 
panies, and (3) natural gas dis- 
tributors. The use of natural gas 
in this country has increased over 
250% since 1946. This growth 
continues. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1953, sales in- 
creased 104% over the similar 
1952 period and natural gas sales 
for the month of June alone in- 
creased 13.7% over June, 1952. 


In the production field, Repub- 
lic Natural Gas appears to be 
outstanding. This issue is unlisted. 
Some of the oil companies with 
large natural gas holdings also 
appear to be attractive purchases. 
Shamrock Oil & Gas, Phillips 
Petroleum and Pure Oil are listed 
companies of this nature. In the 
transmission field, El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas, Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line and Southern Natural Gas are 
among the leaders. For an overall 
picture, American Natural Gas is a 
combination transmission and dis- 
tributing company which returns 
close to a 6% return. 


Chemicals Number One 


No discussion of growth stocks 
is possible without mention of the 
Number One growth industry — 
chemicals, The field is so tremen- 
dous and covers so many indus- 
tries that it is obviously impos- 
sible, in a short paper of this 
nature, to give even a brief 
outline of the individual com- 
panies or products involved. For 
a complete (and very fascinating) 
story of the industry, I suggest 
you read Walter K. Guttman’s re- 
cently published “Money Magic 
in Chemical Stocks.” 

Some of the chemicals, because 
of their very obvious growth precs- 
pects, advanced to rather high 
price levels in 1952 and appeared 
to have discounted their growth 
for several years ahead. The re- 
cent decline in the general mar- 
ket has brought some of these 
issues back to more realistic price 


levels. Any further weakness 
would present some _ excellent 
buying opportunities for long- 


term holding. 


If I could buy only one chemi- 
cal stock, I would buy Union 
Carbide. It covers a pretty wide 
segment of the chemical field and 
is the second largest in the in- 
dustry. The largest is duPont, but 
Union Carbide is twice as large 
as the third company in the in- 
dustry which is Allied Chemical. 
Union Carbide is the largest 
manufacturer of plastics in the 
world and also the largest maker 
of petrochemicals. Its alloy di- 
vision is first in the field of alloy- 
ing materials. It is the leader in 
the manufacture of industrial 
gases. The manufacture of elec- 
trodes, carbons and batteries is 
another huge division. In addi- 
tion, to mention just a few di- 
verse items, there are synthetic 
fibers (dynel), hydrogenation of 
coal, atomic energy plants, sili- 
cones. The stock may not be a 
spectacular mover marketwise, 
but it should show steady growth 
in earnings and dividends over 
a period of years and this should 
be reflected in higher levels for 


the common stock. There are 
many other excellent growth 
chemical issues, but space does 


not allow me to dwell further on 
this very interesting industry. 
Without going into detail, the 
following better-grade growth is- 
sues seem to have appeal at pres- 
ent price levels, both from a 
fundamental and technical ap- 
proach. They are Bendix Avia- 
tion, International Paper, National 
Lead, Aluminium, Ltd., Pfizer, 
American Viscose and Food Ma- 
chinery. Some of these issues have 
had a rather sizable price correc- 
tion and are near reasonable buy- 
ing levels for long-term holding. 
There is little opportunity left 
to discuss the newer and more 
speculative growth industries. 
Some of these could be quite 
dynamic. I suggest you take a 


careful look at both the industry Continued 


and the individual companies. 
There is plenty of romance in 
such industries as titanium, elec- 
tronics, air conditioning, atomic 
energy, hydraulics, powered met- 
als, helicopters, rare metals, glass 
fibers, gas turbines, automatic 
controls, ethical drugs, alloys, 
aluminum detergents, pipelines, 
to mention just a few industries. 
To mention a few individual 
stocks that are all speculative but 
have excellent potentials, I like 
Beckman Instruments, Greer Hy- 
draulics, Piasecki Helicopter, In- 
terprovincial Pipe Line, North 
American Aviation, Fansteel, 
Servo-mechanisms, Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical, Gustin - Bacon, 
Tracerlab and Gray Manufactur- 
ing. 

To return to the general stock 
market for a moment, the long- 
term technical pattern of the mar- 
ket is favorable. I believe the 
market is less vulnerable at the 
moment than at any time in the 
past two years. To the holder 
of the average stock, rather than 
the stock market averages, we 
have been in a bear market since 
1951. I believe we are much 
nearer the end of this readjust- 
ment period than the start. After 
it is ended, I expect a much 
higher level of equity prices for 
a number of years. The next 
few months may be the last op- 
portunity to buy common stocks 
at the favorable price to earnings 
and price to dividend ratios avail- 
able today. There may or may 
not be some further irregularity, 
but to the long-term investor it 
will make little difference if he 
buys at 260 or 250 or 240 if the 
market, several years from now, 
reaches 500 or 600. I believe it 
will. Let’s stop watching the tape 
and the averages and concentrate 
on buying selected growth equi- 
ties at the favorable prices and 
yields available today. 


Sydney Holtzman With 
Joseph McManus Co. 





Sydney Holtzman 


Joseph McManus & Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change announce that Sydney 
Holtzman has become associated 
with the firm in its trading de- 
partment. Mr. Holtzman, was for- 
merly an officer of J. F. Reilly & 
Co., Incorporated. 


Stewart, Eubanks Add 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Robert 
J. Cruikshank has been added to 
the staff of Stewart, Eubanks, 
Meyerson & York, 216 Montgom- 
ery Street, members of the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges. 


Joins H. M. Payson Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, Maine—Harlie F. 
Godfrey has become associated 
with H. M. Payson & Co., 93 Ex- 
change Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. God- 
frey was formerly with F. L. Put- 
nam & Co., Ine., for many years. 


Benjamin Van Keegan 

Benjamin Van Keegan, partner 
in Frank C. Masterson & Co., 
New York City, passed away. 
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Federal Taxes: Process, 
Prospects and Policy 


Business School, and a Legal Ad- 
visory Staff headed by Mr. Ken- 
neth Gemmill, a Philadelphia law- 
yer. These staffs are manned by 
economists, accountants, and ad- 
ministrators and have recently 
been augmented by selected per- 
sonnel from the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

In addition to the internal an- 
alysis work in the Treasury, the 
preparatory work includes con- 
ferences with many taxpayers 
who wish to express their views 
or present their particular prob- 
lems for consideration in the 
Treasury’s program. Informal ad- 
visory committees of business 
men, accountants, and attorneys 
have been set up to help formu- 
late policy on certain specific 
questions. Cooperative work is 
going forward with the staff of 
the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. Out of this process of meet- 
ings, memoranda, and_ soul- 
searching, the elements of the 
1954 Treasury tax program will 
gradually evolve. 


All of the efforts devoted to 
laying the ground work for ex- 
tensive overhauling of the tax 
system are conducted with an 
anxious eye on the efforts of the 
Budget Bureau to curtail Fed- 
eral spending and an anxious ear 
cocked to the pulse beats of the 
economy as amplified by the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. The greater the suc- 
cess of Budget Director Dodge in 
carrying out the intent of his re- 
cent directive to the Federal 
agencies to consider the 1954 
cutbacks as merely the precursor 
of greater cutbacks to come (a 
“secret” directive which was pub- 
lished in full in the “Wall Street 
Journal’), the greater will be the 
elbow room for tax revision. 


Next January, armed with the 
expenditure picture presented in 
the President’s January Budget 
Message and the economic pic- 
ture presented in his January 
Economic Report, the Treasury 
will open the Congressional phase 
of the taxing process by present- 
ing its program to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Chairman 
Reed of that Committee has al- 
ready said, “A comprehensive 
tax revision bill will be the first 
order of business of this Com- 
mittee next session.” 


The Tax Program in the Ways 
and Means Committee and 
the House 


On the basis of past experience 
and the present and prospective 
tax problem, one can conjecture 
how the proceedings before the 
Ways and Means Committee will 
unfold. Let me assure you that 
this process of conjecture is pre- 
cisely that. I have no official con- 
nection with Treasury Depart- 
ment and am basing my projec- 
tions on external indications and 
the customary gossip of the eco- 
nomics “industry.” 

The Treasury presentation will 
be marked by a keen appreciation 
of revenue needs, dampening 
somewhat the enthusiasm for 
various relief and incentive meas- 
ures. In line with President Eis- 
enhower’s announced policy, the 
Treasury will seek to hold the 
line on the corporation income 
tax rate at 52%. Such relief as 
is offered the corporate sector 
beyond expiration of the Excess 
Profits Tax will come in the form 
of liberalized depreciation, per- 
haps an entering wedge in the 
reduction of so-called “double 
taxation” of corporate dividends, 
and possibly some action to give 
further concessions to _ capital 
gains. On the excise tax front, 


the plea will be to hold, at least 
temporarily, the 1951 rates rather 
than letting them revert on March 
1—meanwhile considering the re- 
duction of many of the existing 
excise tax rates and a broaden- 
ing of the base of the excise tax 
system to bring it close to, or ac- 
tually convert it into, a manu- 
facturer’s excise tax. Revenue 
losses incurred by reducing some 
excise tax rates would be offset— 
perhaps more than offset—by ex- 
tending the tax to new fields. On 
the individual income tax, some 
type of deduction or credit al- 
lowance for working wives, im- 
proved treatment of alimony, and 
the like are due for sympathetic 
consideration. 

One need cite only one or two 
examples to indicate that reve- 
nue losses will set rather severe 
limitations on the extent of spe- 
cial reliefs and concessions the 
Treasury will be able to endorse. 
Suppose, for example, that the 
top rate on capital gains is 
dropped from 25 to 15%—the 
revenue loss (at present levels 
of activity) would be near $% 
billion. Another proposal is to 
introduce the Canadian type of 
dividend credit—a tax credit of 
10% of dividends received— 
which would involve another $% 
billion decrease in revenue. In 
the business of tax revision and 
tax relief, it does not take long 
to lose a billion dollars. 


The Treasury representatives 
will find—if they have not al- 
ready discovered it in the course 
of the struggles over the Excess 
Profits Tax extension, raising of 
the debt limit, and the vetoing of 
the movie excise tax repealer— 
that they are received with re- 
spect but little affection by the 
Congressional committees. For it 
is the fate of the Treasury De- 
partment, whether under a Dem- 
ocratic or a Republican Admin- 
istration, to be the protector of 
the revenues and the defender of 
the public interest. The inter- 
pretation of thit public or gen- 
eral interest will vary from one 
Administration to another, yet it 
is almost bound to clash at many 
points with the sectional and par- 
ticularistic interests of the mem- 
bers of the Congressional tax 
committees. 

Following the Treasury’s pres- 
entation, one may anticipate 
weeks and months of open hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means 
Committee. As you are aware, 
virtually anyone who wishes to 
be heard and goes through the 
proper channels will be heard by 
the taxing committees. With a 
wider range of subjects opened 
up than in many years—and par- 
ticularly with the whole Pan- 
dora’s box of excise taxes flung 
wide open—one may anticipate 
hearings stretching on into spring. 
Even in 1951, against the more 
urgent background of the retreat 
from the Yalu River, hearings 
lasted for two months. 


Sometime in spring, the Ways 
and Means Committee will go 
into closed executive session, for 
the purpose of converting its tax 
thinking into a bill for presenta- 
tion to the House. One may an- 
ticipate a rather bitter struggle 
growing out of the combined 
longing for tax reduction and 
specific tax reliefs on one hand 
and the combination of insistent 
revenue needs and the political 
unpopularity of a broad-based 
excise tax on the other. Eventual- 
ly, however, toward summer, a 
bill will emerge from the Com- 
mittee for presentation to the 
entire House of Representatives, 
probably with a majority report 


Continued on page 32 
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Prospects and Policy 


aad one or more minority reports. 
At goes to the floor of the House, 
ene should note, under the “gag 
yule.” That is, the House has to 
wote on the entire package, either 
approving it and sending it on to 
the Senate or rejecting it and re- 
committing it to the Ways and 
Wieans Committee. Nine times out 
ef ten, it accepts it and sends it 
wn to the Senate Finance Com- 
»aittee. 


The Bill in the Senate 

Sometime in summer, then, the 
tall will reach the Senate Finance 
<4’ommittee. Proceedings here are 
generally a duplicate of the House 
Ways and Means Committee pro- 
seedings, though usually some- 
what shorter. Again, the Treas- 
suury will present its views—this 
dime with a more realistic apprai- 
«al of the economic and budget- 
ary and tax revenue situation 
@han will have been possible 
early in the year. After lengthy 
hearings and somewhat more 
searching questioning of the wit- 
messes (only by the Committee 
yaembers themselves—no expert 
sounsel is provided for the cross- 
examination process as in the 
ease of special investigating com- 
saittees), the Committee will go 
#nto executive session for its pol- 
acy work. One may anticipate 
that, both because of the attitude 
wf its leadership and because it 
will be acting in the light of su- 
perior information on expendi- 
dures and the state of the econ- 
amy, the Senate Finance group 
will act more responsibly as to 
yevenue requirements than the 
Ways and Means Committee. Al- 
Though the Finance Committee 
will undoubtedly insert additional 
weliefs and concessions, it will 
wlso be more inclined to set tax 
xates at levels required to pro- 
A@uce the necessary revenue. 

“Eventually, in fall, a bill will 
emerge on the floor of the Sen- 
wate. Needless to say, no “gag 
wvule” applies here. There will be 
Jively debate and the usual series 
of special amendments, the adop- 
“ion of which is facilitated by a 
wery effective system of back- 
scratching and log-rolling. 


Final Stages 

After passage by the Senate, 
‘the bill goes to Conference Com- 
enittee, an ad hoc committee not 
fo be confused with standing 
4eint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation. For each reve- 
sae bill, conferees are appointed 
%y the Ways and Means and Sen- 
ate Finance Committees—usually 
‘the ranking members of the two 
«emmittees. Here differences 
will be ironed out and although 
the Senate version will be ac- 
cepted in a great majority of 
eases, undoubtedly there will be 
@ battle between Dan Reed and 
the Senate Finance Committee 
gnembers—Chairman Reed. still 
standing steadfastly for a broad- 
@auged program of tax reduction. 

From the Conference Commit- 
fee, the bill goes back to both 
Mouses for confirmation and then 
te the President's desk for signa- 
ture. Although my crystal ball 
becomes exceedingly cloudy at so 
@reat a distance in the future, I 
do not seem to see in it a com- 
vileted tax bill before the Con- 
Zressional elections in November 
1954. In fact. if Congress adijourns 
tm summer to go back to the po- 
Sitical hustings in preparation for 
the election—in other words if 
it adjourns before the proiected 
Mime schedule has had a chance 
f» run its course—it is a fair 
@uess that no tax revision bill, or 
a@ least no thoroughgoing revi- 
sion bill, will emerge from the 


second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress. 


Reflections on the Tax Legislative 
Process 

In reviewing the legislative 
process in taxation, one is struck 
by its extreme openness, the op- 
portunity for all views to be 
heard, and the long gauntlet that 
each tax bill has to run. One is 
also struck with some rather tell- 
ing defects. The powerful role of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman, combined with the sen- 
iority basis for committee ap- 
pointments, may exercise a dis- 
torting and retarding influence on 
tax legislation which has been 
too well illustrated in recent 
months to call for further com- 
ment. The lack of legal and eco- 
nomic experts sitting with the 
taxing committees to cross-exam- 
ine the witnesses who testify be- 
fore them also weakens the pro- 
cess—it is extremely difficult for 
the Committee members to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff 
in the literally thousands of pages 
of testimony they hear. One is 
struck also with the slowness of 
the legislative process and the 
resulting limitations it imposes 
on the use of tax increases and 
decreases to counteract the swings 
of the business cycle. The rela- 
tionship between the executive 
and the legislature also leaves a 
good bit to be desired, especially 
as contrasted with the British and 
Canadian system where the Cab- 
inet stands or falls on the tax 
program it presents to the Par- 
liament. 


In our system the tax act that 
finally emerges is neither the 
product of the Administration 
nor the product of any one group 
in Congress, hence it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to fix responsi- 
bility. A concomitant of this is 
that if the program which the 
Treasury presents to Congress is a 
well-balanced one, the one that 
comes out of Congress is very much 
in danger of being unbalanced 
since it seldom adheres closely to 
the original proposals made by 
the Treasury. 


And finally, our sytem seems to 
provide excessive opportunities 
for modifications of the Admini- 
stration. program not on the 
grounds of principle but on 
grounds of pressure. The Com- 
mittee system of government is 
particularly open to the influence 
of well-financed, articulate, and 
sharply-focused special interest 
groups, usually in their role as 
producers. In his role as con- 
sumer, the taxpayer is not well 
represented in the legislative 
process, except as the Treasury 
Department takes his part. 


Federal Tax and Fiscal Policy 


Although we have touched on 
some aspects of fiscal policy in 
the course of our discussion of 
fiscal process, the basic import- 
ance of such policy in keeping the 
economy on an even keel makes 
it imperative to devote further 
attention to the role and opera- 
tion of such policy. As already 
noted, the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral fiscal policy will in consid- 
erable part determine whether or 
not investment portfolios have to 
be protected against boom and 
bust in the short run and chronic 
inflation or perhaps even chronic 
stagnation in the long run. It is 
this fundamental aspect of the in- 
vestment picture rather than the 
narrower consideration of find- 
ing tax proof shelters for in- 
vestment that I wish to consider 
with you today. I do not believe 
it will be interpreted as an ad- 
vertisement of J. K. Lasser to 
say that I leave to him and his 


colleagues the task of steering the 
investor to tax-sheltered invest- 
ments.! 


In recent years, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
various business organizations, 
and individual researcners have 
concerned themselves with this 
question: can we build into pri- 
vate business and the private in- 
vestment process motivations and 
mechanisms that will make pri- 
vate investment, private capital 
formation, less of a de-stabilizing 
influence on the economy? In the 
past, certainly, the great ebbs and 
flows in the volume of invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, in- 
ventories, and housing have been 
a basic factor in the violent 
swings of our economy from de- 
pression to boom and back again. 
Although the greater self-con- 
sciousness and sense of respon- 
sibility that can be seen emerg- 
ing in the business and financial 
community today may lead to 
some evening out of the private 
capital formation cycle, there are 
few who feel that the fundamen- 
tal job of economic stabilization 
can be taken out of the hands of 
government. It seems fair to say, 
in fact, that growing understand- 
ing of, and confidence in, the 
ability of government to deliver 
a tolerable amount of economic 
stability offers the best hope of 
stimulating business to maintain 
its capital investment at high and 
relatively stable levels. Confi- 
dence that the government will 
act promptly to sustain consumer 
markets in turn provides the 
basis for sustaining private capi- 
tal outlays. The prospect of sta- 
bility in itself begets stability.2 

Why turn to tax and fiscal pol- 
icy as the primary tools of sta- 
bilization, and particularly as the 
primary weapon in the fight 
against unemployment and de- 
pression? Twenty years ago, in 
my undergraduate course in pub- 
lic finance, the term “fiscal pol- 
icy” referred to the policy of get- 
ting money into the public fisc. 
Today, “fiscal policy” means the 
conscious use of taxation, gov- 
ernment spending, and debt trans- 
actions to contribute to economic 
stability and full employment in 
the short run and economic ex- 
pansion and growth in the long 
run. The major instruments of 
that policy are deficits to inject 
funds into the economy during 
depression and surpluses to with- 
draw excessive spending power 
during inflation. Those deficits 
and surpluses will appear auto- 
matically if tax rates are held 
stable, simply because the tax 
base shrinks and expands, but the 
“positivists” in fiseal policy go 
beyond such “automatic flexibil- 
ity” and call for compensatory 
reductions and increases in tax 
rates and government expenditure 
programs. In view of their recent 
statements regarding the desira- 
bility of public works programs 
and tax reductions as protection 
against depression and unemploy- 
ment in case the economic situa- 
tion weakens, President Eisen- 
hower and his economic adviser, 
Arthur R. Burns, may avvarently 
be listed among the positivists. 


It is apparent that we have 
come a long way since 1933 when 
President Roosevelt was calling 
for, and getting, tax increases in 
the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion. Higher income, death, and 
excise tax rate were levied, thus 
taking dollars out of the pockets 
of taxpayers at the very 


1 See J. K. Lasser and W. J. Casey, 
“Tax Sheltered Investments,” Business 
Reports Inc.. New York. In this publi- 
cation are listed such “tax shelters” as 
U. S. government bonds, tax-free divi- 
dends, mutual funds, oil operations, cat- 
tle operations, citrus groves, timber, and 
mining. 

_ 2A study of private capital formation 
in the Twin Cities area conducted by the 
author and his colleagues in 1950 led to 
the conclusion “that private economic 
motivation generates far more instabilit 
than stability, and that the residual j 

of stabilizatton left to government will 
be large.” (Walter W. Heller, “The An- 
atomy of Investment Decisions,” “Har- 
vard Business Review,” March 1951.) 


time when the economy des- 
perately needed those dollars 
to put idle men and machines 
back to work. Fortunately, events 
since that time have radically 
changed the concept and increased 
the potency of fiscal policy. First, 
great advances have been made in 
understanding the _ relationships 
among the large aggregates in our 
economy — consumption, invest- 
ment, income, and government 
fiscal operations—and tools have 
been developed to measure both 
our total effort and its component 
parts. The thinking of J. M. Key- 
nes and his followers, whatever 
its deficiencies, unquestionably 
led to new insights into the in- 
come effects of consumers’, inves- 
tors’ and governments’ spending, 
saving and taxing activities. At 
the same time, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research and Depart- 
ment of Commerce were develop- 
ing the tools of national income 
accounting, thus making it pos- 
sible to put the new insights to 
use. 

Acceptance of the new econom- 
ics by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion led to early experimentation 
with the fiscal techniques, a de- 
velopment which hastened an un- 
derstanding of the limitations as 
well as the possibilities of these 
techniques — though the “New 
Deal” auspices under which we 
gained our early experience in 
conscious use of fiscal policy for 
anti-depression purposes un- 
doubtedly retarded the acceptance 
of such policies by the private 
business community. World War 
Il further accelerated the devel- 
opment of fiscal economics in the 
use of taxes as a weapon against 
inflation. 

Though “fiscal policy” was giv- 
en new content and significance 
by these developments in econom- 
ic science and economic measure- 
ment, plus the experience of de- 
pression and war, it would have 
only limited potency today except 
for one simple and overriding de- 
velopment: the increase of Fed- 
eral expenditures from $5 billion a 
year in the thirties to $75 billion 
a year in the fifties—an increase 
from about 10% of the national 
income to 25% of the national 
income. This single compelling 
fact led Professor Alvin Hansen 
to say recently: “With a budget 
of the present size, I do not think 
it is possible to experience a col- 
lapse or anything approaching it. 
We may have some excess capa- 
city in plant and equipment and 
some decline in investment ex- 
penditures, but we cannot have a 
collapse in investment or private 
consumption expenditures as long 
as the Federal budget plays so 
large a role.”’3 


This does not imply, of course, 
that the Federal government can 
sit idly by and rely on its huge 
spending to keep the economy go- 
ing at full tilt. However, built into 
that $75 billion of spending and 
the taxes to finance it are a con- 
siderable number of automatic 
stabilizers, of automatic tax and 
expenditure responses which tend 
to compensate for the upswings 
and downswings in the private 
economy. When we count our 
blessing on this score, for exam- 
ple, we find such things as old 
age insurance and unemployment 
compensation, farm price sup- 
ports, and certain veterans bene- 
fits, Federal taxes in general and 
the progressive personal income 
tax in particular—all of these au- 
tomatically adjusting to changes 
in business conditions by putting 
more money into or taking less 
money out of private pockets dur- 
ing unemployment and depression 
and doing the reverse in inflation. 


One of the prime questions in 
assessing the prospects for eco- 
nomic stability is whether these 
built-in flexibilities will be 


3Statement at the University 
Minnesota Savings Conference, Ma 
published in “Savings in the 
Economy,” University 
Press, 1953. 


ot 
1952, 
odern 
eof Minnesota 
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strengthened or weakened in the 
years to come. Broadening of the 
social security system and liberal- 
izing of unemployment insurance, 
for instance, would strengthen 
these automatic stabilizing tend- 
encies. Reducing Taxes—particu- 
larly progressive taxes which take 
a proportionately bigger “bite” as 
incomes rise and a _ proportion- 
tely smaller one as incomes fall 
and thus are unusually potent in 
offsetting the ups and downs of 
the private economy — would 
weaken the automatic flexibility 
of our fiscal system. 


The power of our anti-cyclical 
fiscal weapons goes well beyond 
the automatic reflexes just men- 
tioned. Taking depression as our 
example, a $75 billion government 
has immense power to influence 
the level of spending in the econ- 
omy. A traditional means of doing 
so is quick expansion of public 
works expenditures on roads, 
dams, conservation projects, and 
the like. But to many, this pros- 
pect is unpleasant, since it seems 
to imply that depression is an ex— 
cuse for expanding the scope of 
government, probably permanent— 
ly. The positive use of fiscal pol- 
icy to combat depression in no 
way prejudges the issue of how 
productive resources should be 
divided as between private and 
public control. If the desire pre- 
dominates to have private eco- 
nomic units decide how the unem- 
ployed resources are to be allo-— 
cated among alternative uses, the 
government can readily comply 
with this desire—either by reduc— 
ing tax rates, or by stepping up 
the flows of relief payments, so- 
cial security benefits, farm price 
supports, and the like, it can leave 
to private choice the basic deci— 
sions which guide resources int@ 
particular channels. Government 
spending and deficits would grow, 
but control over resources would 
remain in private hands. 


One of the great attractions of 
fiscal policy and central banking: 
policy is that they hold interfer- 
ence with private freedom of 
choice to a minimum. They may 
pain people by leaving them with 
less money or please them by 
leaving them with more — 
but in either case, these pol— 
icies do not dictate how the 
money shall be spent. Neither 
monetary policy nor fiscal policy 
can do the job alone. Monetary 
policy can be operated more 
quickly in response to developing 
economic events, and is particu- 
larly effective in restraining in— 
flation. Fiscal policy, though more 
ponderous, is also more potent andi 
can do in depression what mone— 
tary policy alone cannot do—not 
merely create favorable condition> 
for increased economic activity by 
providing “easy money” but ac- 
tually generating such activity 
either directly by employing re- 
sources on public projects or in- 
directly by putting money im 
people’s pockets. 


We have a powerful weapon a® 
our command to limit the devia— 
tions from high and stable em— 
ployment to tolerable limits. Have 
we learned to use it and will the 
Administration and Congress put 
that learning into practice? Im 
other words, can we plan our per— 
sonal and institutional investing 
on the assumption that fiscal and 
monetary policy will replace 
booms and busts with mild re=— 
cessions and inflations? Potent— 
ially, yes. In practice to date, na 
Progress has been steady and en— 
couraging. A deep, prolonged de— 
pression is a thing of the past. 
But economic forecasting wilR 
have to improve markedly an@ 
the speed of fiscal reaction to eco- 
nomic ups and downs will have 
to be accelerated before rather 
severe recessions and disturbing 
inflations can be ruled out. Fortu- 
nately, the basic determination to 
use the available tax and fiscal} 
instruments to combat depressiorm 
is widely shared in key pelicy po- 
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- sitions in the Treasury and the. cireumstances—bigger and better 
White House. And, who knows, if %ficits 
de pression is just around the EDITOR’S NOTE: Feregoing is 


second of two lectures by Pro- 
fesser Heller on Federal budget 
and tax prospects. The first lec- 
ture appeared in our issue of 
September 24. 


corner, Dan Reed's crusade to cut 
taxes may provide just what the 
economic doctor orders in such 
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‘The State of Trade and Industry 


production pattern in recent months, is tending to take it easier on 
assembly runs, states “Ward's Automotive Reports.” 


Last week the industry made 112,200 cars, up 2.7% over the 
109,178 in the preceding week and 7% more than the 104,745 in 
the like 1952 week, aceording to this agency. 


The main reason for last week’s slight increase was the return 
‘to a full week of operations at Plymouth following model change- 


oe In the latter part of last week Plymouth was on a two-shift 


In nearly every company the story is the same, states 
‘“Ward’s’”—lower production for one reason or another. Behind 
these reasons is the fact that dealers’ stocks of unsold used and 
umew cars are high. This means very sizable dealer funds are tied 
wp in cars; and the car makers and the dealers would like to see the 
—_— knocked down before new models are out this fall and early 
mext year. 


The industry now expects to make 1,414,000 cars in the final 
quarter instead of 1,534,000 as it had earlier planned, according to 
this trade authority. “Ward’s” says the industry is doing this to 


get in “line with retail demand.” In the third quarter this year it 
amade 1,586,160 cars. 


This agency expects its dealer new car stocks figure for Sept. 
30 will hit a new postwar high and notes this point is being 
reached at a time shortly before new models are due. This could 
mean a dilemma for many dealers. 


So the production slow-up is on. Total car output may run at 
about 100,000 a week or more for several weeks, but that’s still far 


off the pace of 135,000 in an average week last July, states 
“Ward's.” 


Steel Operations Scheduled for Modest Decline in 
Latest Week 


This fourth quarter, long billed as one for a slowdown in the 
steel business, may not hold as much gloom as some people ex- 
pected, reports “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking. 

In the week that ushered in the quarter, steel production 
was higher than it has been since the first week in September, 
the rate for the week ended Oct. 3 being 95%, up 0.5 point over 
the preceding week. 

The rate would have been higher states “Steel,” had the pro- 
diuction of one of the principal producers—Inland Steel Co.— 
mot been interrupted by an expansion project at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. That company’s operations will be at a reduced pace for a 
month while a new and larger blooming mill is installed. In 
most other districts, output edged up a bit as present facilities 
‘were pushed a little harder or as new capacity came into use. 

Of facilities now idle, a substantial part are those that had 
een used te produce steel “at any cost” during the period of 
frenzied demand, notes this trade journal. 

Now, no one wants to pay more than the regular market 
price for steel. Because of this, and the reduced demand for 
alloy steel, Republic last week was operating only five of its 
17 electric furnaces at Canton. On the other hand, Republic’s 
facilities that produce carbon steel for sale at the regular market 
price, and they constitute the bulk of Republic’s facilities, are 
©perating at capacity or abeve. Regular price mills, like Re- 
public, located nearest big consumption areas are well booked up 
for the fourth quarter on most products and expect no downward 
«<hange for the first quarter of 1954, this trade journal adds. 

One of the reasons the fourth quarter may not be as slack 
in the steel business as some people had expected, asserts “Steel,” 
is that part of the business adjustment that had been anticipated 
for that period was made in the third quarter. In adjusting 
to a somewhat lowered demand for goods in many lines and an 
increasing supply of steel, metalworking companies ceased buying 
more steel than they need and, in addition, started to live off 
their inventories so as to reduce them. This tended to further 
lower demand for steel. Once the inventory reduction is com- 
pleted, and if business in general does not ease further, there 
might be a spurt in steel demand as ordering for current con- 
ssumption is resumed, it further states. 

Although some of the heavy backlogs of orders for machinery 
and other goods have melted away, the overall demand is still 
ood. Employment is at record levels, and consumers’ expendi- 
tures are high in volume. Appraising the current situation, F. 
H. Lovejoy, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
«<an Steel Warehouse Association, and President, Wheelock, Love- 
joy & Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass., says: “Inventories are not ab- 

normally large, new construction continues at an encouraging rate, 
<onsumer demand for household products is strong, and even 
after adjustments, automotive, farm implement and similar re- 
‘quirements for steel will remain at high levels.” 

The adjustment that began in the third quarter is, however, 
not completed: Another company lowered premium prices on pig 
iron to meet competition, and a few blast furnaces are idle be- 
cause of lack of demand for pig iron. Steel mills and foundries 
are still shying away from scrap, with a result that what few 
purchases have been made have knocked prices even lower than 
they were. Steel companies are stepping up sales efforts on some 
products. Where necessary to get business they will absorb freight 
charges on steel deliveries. Notice of that was given last week 
when U. S. Steel Corp. announced it would absorb freight “when 
necessary and commercially desirable in order to participate in 
the business of an individual customer.’ That statement sets a 


pattern for the whole steel industry, “Steel” concludes. 
Steel Institute announced that the 
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operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steel-making 
eapacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 94.6% 
of capacity for the week beginning Oct. 5, 1953, equivalent te 
2,132,000 tons of ingots and steel for. castings as against 95.3% 
(revised), or 2,149,000 tons a week ago. For the like week a menth 
age the rate was 89.2% and productien 2,011,000 tons. A year ago 
the weekly preduction was placed at 2,215,000 tens and the oper- 
ating rate was 106.6% of capacity. The percentage figures for the 
current year are based upon the capacity as of Jan. 1, 1953, the rate 
this year being higher than last year. 


Car Leadings Fall a Trifle Below Previous Week 


Leadings of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 26, 1953, 
decreased 4,175 cars, or 0.5% below the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 819,709 cars, a decrease of 42,356 cars, or 
49% below the corresponding 1952 week, and a decrease of 44,866 
cars, or 5.2% below the corresponding 1951 week. 


Electric Output Advances in Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Oct. 3, 
1953, was estimated at 8,414,452,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

The current figure represents an increase of 60,911,000 kwh. 
above that of the preceding week, and an increase of 749,044,- 
000 kwh., or 9.8% over the comparable 1952 week and 1,258,531,- 
000 kwh. over the like week in 1951. 


U. S. Auto Output Rises Above Previous Week and 
Like Period of 1952 


Automotive output for the latest week rose 2.7% above the 
preceding week’s volume, and 7% more than the like week of 
1952, “Ward’s Automotive Reports” stated. 

The industry turned out 112,200 cars last week, compared 
with 109,178 in the previous week. A year ago the weekly pro- 
duction was 104,745 cars. 

United States truck production last week totaled 22,655 com- 
pared with 23,151 the previous week. A year ago truck output was 
29,926 units. 

Canadian companies made 7,010 cars last week, compared 
with 7,457 in the previous week and 6,424 in the like 1952 week. 
Truck production amounted to 1,092 units last week, against 1,167 
the week before and 2,139 in the year earlier period. 


Business Failures Turn Upward 


Commercial and industrial failures rose to 189 in the week 
ended Oct. 1 from 152 in the preceding week, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reports. At the highest level in eight weeks, casualties were 
considerably heavier than in 1952 and 1951 when 129 and 133 
occurred respectively, but they remained 32% below the prewar 
total of 279 in the comparable week in 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more increased mod- 
erately to 158 from 136 a week ago and exceeded by a wide mar- 
gin the 108 of this size last year. A marked rise among small 
casualties, those with liabilities under $5,000, lifted their toll to 
31 from 16 in the previous week and 21 last year. Eighteen of 
the businesses failing had liabilities in excess of $100,000, twice 
as many as a week ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Holds to Downward Trend 


Continuing the downward movement of the previous week, 
the wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., fell five cents last week to stand at $6.66 on Sept. 29. This 
represented a rise of 3.6% over the corresponding 1952 week when 
it stood at $6.43, but it was 1.9% under the comparable 1951 index 
of $6.79. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the 
general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Whokesale Commodity Price Index Confined te 
Narrow Range 


The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., held in a narrow range last week. The index 
closed at 277.19 on Sept. 29, comparing with 277.35 a week previ- 
ous, and with 290.68 on the corresponding date a year ago. 


Grain markets were irregular with all grains except corn 
showing moderate advances for the week. 


Wheat finished strong, following early weakness, influenced 
by reports that the government was starting its surplus food ex- 
port program in an effort to reduce the large stocks held in the 
United States. Strength in rye and oats reflected the feeling that 
further imports from Canada might eventually be curtailed. Ac- 
tivity on the Chicago Board of Trade declined last week. Daily 
average sales of all grain and soybean futures totaled about 49,- 
000.008 bushels, against 56,700,000 the week previous, and 43,200,- 
000 a year ago. 

Bookings of Spring wheat bakery flours reached a moderate 
volume on mill protection against price advances announced dur- 
ing the week. Except for scattered sales to Norway, export flour 
trade. remained very slow. The first official forecast of the new 
main Accra cocoa crop, which was below trade expectations, helped 
to sustain values most of the week, but the market developed a 
weaker tone at the close as the result of profit-taking and liquida- 
tion. Warehouse stocks of cocoa continued to recede and totaled 
125.996 bags, against 133,726 a week earlier. 

Coffee prices continued firm, reflecting strength in producing 
areas as the result of the early July frosts in Brazil. 


There was a brisk demand for coffee to arrive before the 
threatened dock strike deadline of Sept. 30. Rice was strong as 
buyers sought to accumulate stocks in anticipation of a heavy de- 
mand during the next three months. Lard held in a narrow range 
and finished slightly lower. Trading in live hogs was more active; 
prices held firm most of the week but trended lower at the close 
as supplies increased. Cattle receipts were smaller after the larg- 
est run in seven years in the preceding week. 

Spot cotton prices were steady to slightly firmer last week 
at close to loan values. 

Helping to sustain the market were the strong holding move- 
ment in the South, trade price-fixing, and relatively large loan 
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entities which were estimated te a 
be at a record rate for the seasoém © 
thus far. 


Total CCC loan entries for the 
season through Sept. 18 were 
reported at about 246,000 bales, 
indicating entries of 115,900 bales 
for the week, as against 50,400 the 
week before. Reported sales im 
the ten spot markets increase#? 
to 297,800 bales last week, from. 
257,500 the preceding week, and 
compared with 331,100 in the cor 
responding week last year. With 
drawals ef eotton from the 1992 
loan stock continued in moderate 
volume, totaling 591,000 bales 
through Sept. 18, leaving a net 
stock of 1,716,000 bales still under 
loan, 

Trade Volume Unchanged Frem 

Preceding Week 


As declines in some section» 
were offset by increases in others, 
the total dollar volume of retaik 
trade in the period ended em 
Wednesday of last week remained 
about on a par with that of the 
preceding week. 

Unusually warm weather ia 
some cities in the South and Midd 
west discouraged the interest im 
Fall merchandise. 

With the help of aggressive pre 
motions and eased credit terms, 
most merchants were able to sur- 
pass the sales figures of a year 
ago. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week was est 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Ine., 
to be from 2 to 6% higher than a 
year ago. Regional estimates 
varied from the comparable 1952 
levels by the following percent 
ages: New England and East +? 
to +7; Midwest +1 to +5; South 
and Southwest 0 to +4; North 
west and Pacific Coast +4 to +& 

Nationwide apparel sales were 
about even with the level of 
the previous week. In those see- 
tions with seasonal weather, cor 
sumer demand was generally 
ahead of a year ago. The most 
pronounced rises over the com- 
parable 1952 level were in the de 
mand for campus clothing, chil 
ren’s toggery and men’s casual) 
clothing. The buying of shoes com 
tinued above the year ago levek 
There was some hesitancy in the 
buying of men’s suits which had 
been rising in recent weeks. 

Trading activity in most whole- 
sale markets quickened slightly 
the past week as buyers broadened 
their re-orders for Fall and 
Winter merchandise. The totak 
dollar volume of wholesale trade 
continued to be slightly higher 
than the level of a year earlier. 
Recent rises in consumer demand 
led many buyers to forego some 
of their hesitancy about increas- 
ing stocks on hand. 

Department store sales on # 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, for the week ended Sept. 26, 
1953, increased 3% from the level 
of the preceding week. In the 
previous week, Sept. 19, 1953, am 
increase of 6% was reported from 
that of the similar week of 1952. 
For the four weeks ended Sept. 
26, 1953, no change was reported. 
For the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 26, 
1953, department store sales regis- 


tered an increase of 3% above 
1952. 
Retail trade volume in New 


York last week declined slightly 
from the level of the like perie® 
a year ago. Chiefly responsible 
for the drop were the unseason- 
ably warm temperatures which 
prevailed during the week. 
According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended Sept. 26, 
1953. advanced 5% from the like 
period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week Sept. 19, 1953, am 
increase of 11% (revised) was re- 
ported from that of the similar 
week of 1952, while for the four 
weeks ended Sept. 26, 1953, a de- 
crease of 3% was reported. For 


the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 26, 1953, 
no change was registered 
that of the 1952 period, 


from 
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Continued from page 16 


‘News About Banks and Bankers: 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Sept. 30,53 June 30,'53 
$ $ 


Total resources 
Deposits ___- 


2,099,821,579 
1,875,502,811 


1,999,329,808 
1,775,610,061 


Cash and due 

from banks __ 667,871,138 560,911,275 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 343,555,517 373,850,379 
Loans and bills 

discounted —_ 977,003,580 959,079,948 
Undiv. profits_- 40,460,394 


42,115,077 


*% 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
Sept. 30,553 June 30,'53 
$ $ 
Total resources. 1,872,038,475 1,835,951,490 
Deposits - _ 1,687,491,336 1,656,555,479 


Cash and due 


from banks -- 512,132,460 557,727,274 
U. 8S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 442,415,869 333,983,883 
Loans & discts. 726,577,110 751,411,282 
Undiv. profits__ 17,380,634 


19,031,005 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY, 
Sept. 30,53 

$ 


NEW YORK 
June 30,'53 


$ 
Total resources. 1,397,195,224 1,307,391,726 


Deposits ___ -- 1,242,853,739 1,156,451,856 
Cash and due 

from banks. 371,230,602 370,771,936 
U. 8S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 325,579,030 250,206,095 
Loans & discts. 591,532,591 592,324,493 
Undiv. profits_- 18,328,407 17,568,994 


* % % 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Sept. 30,53 June 30,’53 
$ $ 


Total resources. 1,311,673,687 1,303,330,778 


Deposits - _ 1,179,550,886 1,179,351,277 
Cash and due 

from banks _. 352,347,596 395,656,024 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 289,857,694 271,156,679 
Loans & discts. 575,688,623 557,850,666 
Undiv. profits_- 16,574,663 15,947,300 

% 2 % 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK 

Sep. 30,'53 June 30,'53 
$ 


$ 
796,766,585 782,580,876 
741,704,070 729,046,841 


Total resources ___ 
Deposits 
Cash and due from 

banks _____._.__._ 216,653,700 235,966,664 
U. 8S. Govt. security 

holdings 339,710,120 313,353,017 
Loans & discounts 191,367,359 188,867,090 


Undivided profits. 6,317,236 5,862,793 
% % % 

J. P. MORGAN & CO. INCORPORATED, 
NEW YORK 


Sep. 30,53 June 30,'53 


s $ 
Total resources ___ 776,442,037 787,602,124 
Deposits _- . 691,102,760 706,215,503 
Cash and due from 
RES Eee 
U. 8S. Govt. security 
holdings 187,945,497 163,502,432 
Loans & discounts 307,391,829 310,929,466 
Undivided profits_. 12,826,033 11,981,517 


% * % 


THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sep. 30,'53 June 30,'53 
$ $ 


208.797,035 239,540,595 


Total resources 


... 711,132,143 765,318,911 
Deposits 


622,711,537 677,141,580 
nks 175,151,335 212,208,813 

U. 8S. Govt. security 
holdings 169,922,633 183,761,398 


ns & discounts 337.647.179 346.974.1092 
Undivided profits.__ 14,052,089 13,362,015 





ieeeeedteseeeeeeen 


THE PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Sep. 30,53 June 30,'53 
$ $ 
Total resources 508,963,371 517,860,718 
Deposits 453,646,737 462,089,160 
Cash and due from 4 

banks _ 122,517,413 120,883,782 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings - _ 60,675,256 61,590,915 
Loans and bills dis- 

counted 281,763,488 288,950,910 

11,812,847 


Undivided profits 12,304,643 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Sep. 30,'53 June 30,'53 
s $ 

Total resources 458,932,009 457,718,903 

Deposits _. 418,274,035 410,256,921 
Cash and due fror 

banks 144,526,732 132,380,864 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings 100,993,708 114,594,022 

Loans & discounts 198,525,641 196,010,201 


6,255,237 5,483,443 

a t % 

BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK 


Sep. 30,’53 


Undivided profits_-_ 


June 30,'53 


$ $ 
Total resources _ 217,943,959 216,565,359 


Deposits 184,459,950 182,144,784 
Cash and due from 

banks na _. 47,935,556 47,283,757 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings . 52,432,408 49,247,099 
Loans & discounts 49,596,774 52,034,486 
Capital and surplus 14,305,284 14,285,264 

* % * 


THE STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Sep. 30,'53 June 30,'53 
$ A 

Total resources __. 141,226,378 137,473,959 

Deposits - _... 130,996,048 127,780,299 
Cash and due from 

banks __- _.-- 32,332,121 30,015,113 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings ......~- 41,490,465 47,468,960 

Loans & discounts 60,855,949 53,959,718 

1,344,906 


Undivided profits_- 1,377,387 
* e 


% 


J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING CORP., 


NEW YORK 
Sep. 30,53 June 30,'53 


Total resources ___ $99,482,006 $98,263,247 


Deposits 69,436,926 69,932,689 
Cash and due from 

banks _ 9,299,679 10,930,771 
U. 8. Govt. security 

holdings -—-~-. _.. §2,271,048 50,354,568 
Loans and bills dis- 

ED -, ceenteuscies 13,252,196 14,250,955 
Surplus and undi- 

vided profits _-_- 4,257,210 4,250,885 

we % * 


SCHRODER TRUST CO., NEW YORK 

Sep. 30,53 June 30,'53 
$48,304,668 $47,682,910 
42,045,101 41,553,233 


Total revenues 
Depesite ...... 
Cash and due from 
| a es 
U. S. Govt. security 
holdings -—_ _---- 
Loans & discounts 
Surplus and undi- 
vided profits__-- 


9,808,629 10,704,900 


28,999,070 27,591,797 
8,692,585 8,559,195 


3,256,141 
& ws & 
CLINTON TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Sept. 30, '53 June 30,'53 
. $31,548,094 $31,447,978 


3,252,234 


Total resources —- 


Deposits inch 29,163,251 29,061,943 
Cash and due from 

eae 8,143,524 17,818,582 
U. 8. Govt. security 

holdings -....-. 11,788,510 10,816,398 
Loans & discounts 9,076,932 10,171,862 
Surplus and undi- 

vided profits.___ 1,010,211 1,021,321 

* s % 


An offer to acquire the Pots- 


- dam Bank and Trust Company of 


Your 
ED 
CROSS 


must carry on| 











, land banks which operate 


Potsdam, N. Y., through an ex- 
change of stock was announced on 
Oct. 1 by Charles H. Diefendorf, 
President of Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. The basis of the offer 
is two shares of Marine Midland 
stock for each share of the stock 
of the Potsdam Bank. The trans- 
action is subject to approval by 
Federal and New York State 
banking authorities. 

Mr. Diefendorf stated that, if 
the stock is acquired, it is the 
intention of the Corporation to 
merge the Potsdam Bank into the 
Northern New York Trust Com- 
pany of Watertown, N. Y¥. which 
would operate the bank thereafter 
as an office of that institution. 

The statement of the Potsdam 
Bank and Trust Company as of 
June 30, 1953 showed deposits of 
approximately $6,400,000, capital 
funds of $600,000 and total assets 
of more than $7,000,000. 

Marine Midland Corporation 
presently owns the controlling 
stock interest in 12 Marine Mid- 


123 


banking offices in 60 communities, 
all in New York State. 
bod % 3 


Mr. Arthur T. Roth, President of 
The Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, N. Y¥Y. announced 
on Oct. 6 that the shareholders of 
the bank approved an increase of 
the capital stock of the bank from 
$3,950,000 to $4,340,000 by the sale 
of 39,000 additional shares hav- 
ing a par value of $10 a share. 
Shareholders of record on Oct. 6, 
1953, will be accorded rights to 
purchase these additional shares 
in proportion to their respective 
holdings of capital stock of the 
bank as of that date. 

A $50,000 quarterly stock divi- 
dend authorized by the sharehold- 
ers at the annual meeting on Jan. 
13, 1953, and which will be pay- 
able to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Oct. 13, 
1953, will increase the capital 
stock from $3,900,000 to $3,950,000. 

The shareholders also approved 
an increase of capital stock from 
$4,340,000 to $5,600,000 by the is- 
suance of an extra stock dividend 
of $1,260,000. Shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
Nov. 20, 1953, will be entitled to 
share in such stock dividend in 
proportion to their respective 
holdings of capital stock of the 
bank on that date. 

ws % 


yt 
od 


The Springfield Gardens Na- 
tional Bank of New York, Spring- 
field Gardens, N. Y., increased its 
common capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $600,000 by sale of new 
stock. 

The First National Bank of 
Jersey City, N. J., which was 
founded in 1864, today opens its 
new Old Bergen Office, a com- 
pletely modern structure featur- 
ing Jersey City’s first drive-in 
bank window, at the corner of 
Hudson Boulevard and Harrison 
Avenue. 

The new office replaces the 
office at 89 Monticello Avenue 
which was opened in 1927, as one 
of the first branch banks in the 
country under the McFadden Bill, 
which permitted national banks 
to operate branches. 

In charge of the new office is 
Henry F. Moorhouse, Assistant 
Cashier, who has been with First 
National since 1919, and at the 
Old Bergen Office since 1931. 

Fs J Pi] * 

Second National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. announces the ap- 
pointment of Girard K. Gearhart 
as Trust Officer. He was formerly 
associated with the trust depart- 
ment of The Philadelphia National 
Bank and joined Second National 
in July of this year. 

* * %% 

National Bank of Germantown 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with common stock of $1,- 
000,000 was merged with and into 
the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., under the 
charter and title of the latter 
bank, effective as of the close of 
business Sept. 11, 1953. 

% us * 

The board of directors of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. and The First Na- 
tional Bank of Lansdale, Pa., on 
Oct. 6 voted to merge the two 
banks under the name and char- 
ter of The Philadelphia National 
Bank. The merger is subject to 
the approval of the shareholders 
of both banks and of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


A joint statement by Frederic 
A. Potts, President of The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, and Ifwin 
G. Lukens, President of The First 
National Bank of Lansdale, said 
that under the merger plan share- 
holders of The First National 
Bank of Lansdale will receive two 
shares of Philadelphia National 
stock for each three shares of 
First National now held. Phila- 
delphia National shareholders will 
retain their present certificates. 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
was organized in 1803 and is now 


celebrating its 150th anniversary. 
The First National of Lansdale 
was founded in 1864 and has acted 
as a correspondent of The Phila- 
delphia National for many years. 

As of Sept. 30, The Philadelphia 
National reported deposits of 
$760,255,000 and had $71,992,000 
of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. Total resources amounted 
to $853,643,000. 

The First National Bank of 
Lansdale, as of the same date, 
had deposits of $13,951,000; capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits 
(including reserves) of $2,813,000; 
and resources aggregating $16,- 
815,000. 

In the joint announcement, it 
was stated that employees of The 
First National of Lansdale will 
become, upon completion of the 
merger, employees of The Phila- 
delphia National, and that Mr. W. 
H. Weingartner will be elected an 
Assistant Vice-President of Phila- 
delphia National. Mr. Potts added 
that Mr. Irwin G. Lukens, Presi- 
dent and Mr. W. H. Rosenberry, 
Vice-President, of The First Na- 
tional of Lansdale will retire as 
officers but will be temporarily 
retained by The Philadelphia Na- 
tional on a special basis. Present 
directors of First National will 
serve as an Advisory Committee. 

%% bd % 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sept. 30, 53 sung 28,83 


Total reserves___._ 853,643,119 858,502,475 


Deposits —_ _.. 760,254,894 780,613,217 
Cash and due from 

ete 2.2 2325S 252,185,051 287,554,230 
U. 8. Govt. security 

holdings ____.._ 177,593,327 156,816,905 
Loans & discounts 321,260,683 312,966,454 


Undivided profits.. 15,992,308 
% % u 

The 20,000-share common stock 

issue of The Bank of Virginia, 

Richmond, Va., was oversub- 

scribed by 5,798 shares, according 

to Thomas C. Boushall, President 


15,234,477 


of the bank. 
Sale of the additional 20,000 
shares of stock increases. the 


number of shares to 120,000, in- 
creases the par capital from $2,- 
000,000 to $2,400,000 and adds 
$500,000 to the surplus account, 
Mr. May, Vice-President, declared. 

A charter amendment to permit 
the bank to make the stock offer- 
ing was aproved by stockholders 
at a meeting in Richmond on Aug. 
31 and the issue was offered to 
stockholders on Sept. 1. 

Mr. May also pointed out that 
holders of the new stock will re- 
ceive the fourth quarter dividend, 
plus the year-end dividend but 
will not participate in a quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents per share 
payable by the bank on Oct. 1 to 
stockholders of record of Sept. 18. 

The offering was referred to in 
these columns in the- Sept. 3 is- 
sue of the “Chronicle,” page 841. 

% % cf 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS IN THE CITY 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sept. 30,53 Dec. 31,'52 
$ $ 

Total resources__._ 290,735,432 257,972,274 

Deposits - ...-- 266,922,578 237,040,082 
Cash and due irom 

banks _ ----- 19,899,559 
U. 8S. Government 

securities __.... 77,665,908 69,812,534 

Loans and discounts 157,789,530 137,264,501 

tk Hi % 


Consolidation of the Merchants 
National Bank ef Indianapolis, 
Ind., with common stock of $2,- 
025,000, and the Indiana Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., with 
common stock of $1,000,000 be- 
came effective as ofthe close of 
business Sept. 30, 1998. The con- 
solidation was otto under the 
charter of The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Indianapolis and 
under the title “Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Indianapolis.” ¥ A 

At the effective date of consoli- 
dation the consolidated bank will 
have capital stock of $3,227,500 
changed into 322,750. shares of 
common stock of $16 par value 
each, surplus of $5,000,000 and 


17,981,706 
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undivided profits and reserves of 
not less than $4,551,846.53. 
a au: ca 
The common capital of the 
Second Northwestern National 


Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., was 


increased effective Sept. 22 from 
$100,000 to $200,000 by the sale 
of new stock. 

% 


The Capital National Bank in 
Austin, Texas, increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Sept. 21. 

Victor H. Rossetti, Chairman of 
the Board of The Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., celebrated on 
Sept. 8 his 60th anniversary in the 
banking profession To honor 
this 60th anniversary the 450 di- 
rectors, officers and employees 
of The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles es- 
tablished the Victor H. Rossetti 
Scholarship Fund at Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles. This fund 
will be used to finance Loyola 
business students and _ will - be 
awarded on the basis of character, 
academic merit, and _ finantial 
need. Mr. Rossetti is Chairman of 
the Board of Regents at Loyola. 


Mr. Rossetti entered banking in 
1893 as an office boy for the Wells 
Fargo and Company Bank in San 
Francisco. As an Assistant Cash- 
ier he left there in 1911 to come 
to Los Angeles as Cashier of The 
Farmers and Merchants National 


Bank of Los Angeles. Elected 
Vice-President in 1917, the fol- 
lowing year Rossetti became a 


Director; and in 1931 he was 
named the Fourth President of 
the Bank. On Sept. 15, 1953, he 
became Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer. O. 
T. Lawler, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, became the Bank’s Fifth 
President since its founding 82 
years ago. The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los 
Angeles is the oldest bank in 
Southern California. 
% % a 
Effective Sept. 21, The First Na- 
tional Bank of San Mateo County 
at Redwood City, Calif., increased 
its common capital stock by the 
sale of new stock from $600;000 
to $700,000. 


R. A. Wernecke Now 
With Ames, Emerich 


CHICAGO, I11.— Richard A. 
Wernecke has joined Ames, Em- 
erich & Co., Inc., 105 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. in the trad- 
ing department, Donald E. Nichols, 
President, announced today, Wer- 


necke was manager of the trading 
department of Paul H. Davis & Co. 
Mr. Nichols also announced the 
installation of a direct private 
wire from the Ames, Emerich 
Chicago offices to Eastern Secu- 
rities, Inc., New York City. 


Joins Mutual Fund Assoc. 
(Special to Tue FINaNciaAt CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Moritz 
P. Juarez is now with Mutual 
Fund Associates, 444 Montgomery 
Street. 


Walston Adds to Staff 
(Special to THe Financta CHRONICLE) 
FRESNO, Calif—James D. Dop- 
son has been added to the staff of 
Walston & Co., 1157 Fulton Street. 
He was previously with Davies & 
Co. 


With Inv. Service 


(Special to THe FINancrtaL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo.—Daniel S. Ho- 
ran, Jr., is with Investment Serv- 
ice Corporation, 444 Sherman St. 
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The Market ... And You 


new funds would be an ex- 


pensive chore for the plane 
makers. 


* * 


However, this logic ignored 
some rather definite contracts 
with the government calling 
for certain “progress” pay- 
ments as the work progresses. 
Abrogating these contracts 
would probably be far more 
costly to the government— 
with the plane makers’ inter- 
est charges added to the cost 
of the defense material—than 
emergency devices of the 
plane companies to tide them- 
selves over a temporary short- 
age of working funds. 

ok od ws 

Similar wisps were able to 
cutback some of the other 
ues with Chicago Pneumat- 
Tube as a good an example. 
he issue was depressed into 
new low ground with com- 
parative ease on rumors of 
profit trouble that got official 
denials but did little to help 
he recovery along. 

* * & 


In short, with volume con- 
inuing at the substandard 
level of a scant million shares, 
he market is undoubtedly 
hin and the exaggerated 
Swings are rather easy to ne- 
gotiate when so much atten- 
ion is being paid to trivial 
factors. 


rd 
Pad 


Utilities Strong 

A feature of strength has 
been the utilities which have 
been able to avoid the tape 
atchers’ microscopes and 
ave swayed more with the 
bond market than with vague 
opes and fears. Duquesne 
ight has been a stalwart of 
he new-high list. 

Bearing the Oils 

Oils, like many of the other 
sections, have been swayed by 
some sort of devious logic. 
Fairly authoritative estimates 
hat next year’s crude runs 
would be substantially higher 
than those of this year fur- 
nished something of a back- 
ward bit of logic for the pessi- 
nists. The immediate reason- 
ng, which prompted some 
‘airly persistent selling, was 
shat if the companies were 
able to turn out so much in 
che way of their product, 
heir selling burden would be 
substantially greater, price 
wars would be that much in- 
ensified, profits lowered ac- 
-ordingly. and dividend pay- 
nents in jeopardy. The stock 
narket is, by tradition, sup- 
»osed to discount the future 
nut some of the current rea- 
soning might well be de- 
icribed as discounting the 
1ereafter. 
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While these bits of tenuous 
reasoning have taken their 


’ 


toll, similarly flimsy flights of 
fancy have been the few 
things to spark this week’s 
market; the “merger” of Nash 
and Hudson chief among 
them despite the official de- 
nial from at least the Hudson 
President that there was any- 
thing to it. Such rumors are 
old stuff in the auto field; 
ever since General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford became ac- 
knowledged as the big three 
of the industry, all sorts of 
wishful thinking has_ en- 
visioned a “big fourth” for 
the lineup. Some of the more 
ambitious rumors in the last 
couple of decades have been 
so inclusive that they have 
bundled all the independents 
into one lump to oppose the 
big three. But still the most 
radical change in this field 
has been the debut of Kaiser 
Motors into the circle with 
results still to be proved en- 
couraging. 
x 
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Selective Progress 


While these nebulous ideas 
have obscured things gener- 
ally, the real progress of the 
year has been made by a di- 
verse group of issues. Real 
Silk, aided earlier by rumor 
talk and lately by a company 
call for tenders at a price 
double the final 1952 tag on 
the stock, has kept this the 
outstanding price mover of 
the year. 


as ca 


Real Silk Hosiery has the 
distinction—in a rather sick 
year, marketwise — of being 
the only stock that has 
doubled its value and held the 
gain. 
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Others that have done well 
all year, right through the 
decline that started on the 
second trading day of 1953, 
include Telautograph, Out- 
board Marine, New York 
Shipbuilding, G. R. Kinney, 
National Theaters, Bullard, 
Intercontinental Rubber 
(which recently disappeared 
into Texas Instruments) and 
Pacific Western Oil. There is 
no precise pattern to account 
for it all, the group presenting 
various aspects of mergers, 
real and fancied, earnings po- 
tentials still. to be realized 
fully, and various bolstering 
from within the companies to 
make their issues more at- 
tractive. 
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Pacific Western, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has been some- 
thing of a puzzle, weathering 
various studies that tend to 
call it overvalued and falling 
short of being the recovery 
issue that the more optimistic 
have charted for it. Neverthe- 
less, PWO is one of the few 
oil issues that has held up 
with real success while the 


others were forging out new 
lows for the year. It still holds 
an appreciation of about a 
third on the year which, con- 
sidering everything, is a su- 
perior performance, particu- 


larly for a petroleum issue. 
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Rails, abandoned pretty 
well by the majority element 
after being pushed for so long 
as the bright hope for 1953, 
continue to lag somewhat 
badly. While not so severely 
depressed, they are beginning 
to emerge as something of a 


companion piece for the tex- 
tiles about which so much 
hopeful was written without 
stirring up the slightest mar- 
ket ripples. 
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All this might give the im- 
pression that the market is 
something of a puzzle at the 
moment. Such a conclusion 
would be precisely right. 

ae % “ 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 
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Our Economic Dilemma 
—And Its Politics 


produced starvation and misery— 
all for the support of a monster. 


Restrictionism in Fancy Garb 


If these examples mean any- 
thing at all—the arch example of 
Russia, and of Socialist and Re- 
strictionist liberal Britain — it is 
that restrictionism carried to its 
ultimate produces an unchecked, 
uncontrollable tyrant or tyranny. 
This tyranny operating through 
its bureaucracy comes to develop 
a vested interest in the continua- 
tion of hunger, rationing, misery, 
widespread violence or hooligan- 
ism, terrorism by government, and 
ultimately, slave camps and con- 
tinuous warfare. World-commun- 
ism put in its right colors, or 
world socialism, or world-con- 
trolled societies, are nothing but 
restrictionism in a fancier and 
more verbalized guise. In the case 
of Communism, it has a philoso- 
phy and in the case of Socialism, 
a maudlin sentimentalism; in the 
case of “gliberalism,” it has noth- 
ing but what is vaguely called 
humanitarianism. All alike are 
disguises behind which vested, 
selfish, ruthless and dehumanized 
interests hide. 


Perhaps no better or more re- 
cent proof of these statements 
exists than Western Germany. In 
ruins, most of her cities prostrate, 
divided into zones of military oc- 
cupation, she emerges today with 
rising production, high employ- 
ment, steel production greater 
than England’s, and a national in- 
come produced second perhaps to 
our own—or at least comparable 
to ours on a different level. All 
this has been done in the space 
of three years. Why? You won- 
der. Germany is fortunate in hav- 
ing a man who understands clear- 
ly the nature of restrictionism as 
well as anarchic markets. Not 
merely a professor, Dr. Ludwig 
Erhard is also a man of affairs in- 
timately connected with economic 
affairs in Bavaria over many 
years. He happens to be an au- 
thority on Gold and credit also. 
The German lesson of the last 
year of the war was not lost on 
him. He saw what could be done 
without restrictions on the access 
of the household to the market. 


Householder’s Agent 


From the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, then, the function of gov- 
ernment should be that of being 
agent for and of all its household- 
ers. It should guarantee to all 
alike complete freedom of access 
to the market and crush out any 
denial to that access. On the 
other hand, it should also exercise 
those limitations on anarchic be- 
havior which the majority of its 
households require. Clearly, it 
must be set against any handful 
of special claimants, internal or 
external, friendly or unfriendly, 
who wish to restrict or deny the 
wishes of the majority of its own 
householders. Government policy 
can become intelligible and fair 


only when it serves the interests 
of its households — always. It has 
no function of balancing group 
against group or admitting the 
claims of special groups to special 
protection, e. g., high wages or 
high prices. Freedom of access be- 
longs to all. 

Our policy, therefore, should be 
one of helping to increase or at 
least to preserve the assets posi- 
tion of the household. In the 
dynamic flux of the modern mar- 
ket, this means that all wartime 
restrictions should have long ago 
been dropped, all forms of price 
and wage controls, and all forms 
of high wage policy. These 
achieve nothing except to protect 
freebooters in the economy, para- 
sitical elements. If necessary, we 
may consent to buying off of spe- 
cial interests who are entrenched 
—what Lincoln had intended 
to do with slavery before the 
attack on Sumter by the hot- 
heads. There are many areas 
where government may act as Our 
agent solely in the interests of 
most of our households, but its 
chiefest area is that of maintain- 
ing the possibility of movement 
into and out of the market at all 
times under all conditions, even 
wartime conditions. The last year 
of the war in Germany makes 
this particularly significant. There 
may be areas (like the postal 
service) where free markets are 
unnecessary, or which we do not 
want to be free. In these situa- 
tions, we may empower govern- 
ment to serve the households as 
limited by them. The policy be- 
hind the happy compromise of 
these two forces, the continuation 
of the third or neutralizing force, 
should be that Congress assume 
more and more the character of 
representing not all the voters, 
but all the householders — and 
disavow the representation of any 
special clique or group of inter- 
ests — or voters. Definitely this 
entails the elimination of the 
cumbersome and dangerous 
bureaucracy. Seriously also it 
means that Congress shall turn 
its back forever on any “inherent 
powers” belonging to the Presi- 
dent, or any independent bureau 
acting in his name. The only in- 
herent power is that of all the 
households in wartime. 

In foreign affairs, we must turn 
round. Is it not ridiculous as well 
as childish that our households, 
nourished in the tradition of free- 
dom of the market, should stand 
hat in hand before a gang of dic- 
tatorial bandits and treat them as 
equals? Or be afraid of them? 
Since they represent nothing but 
their own interest and stand 
opposed to the interest of all the 
households of their own people, 
why then do we support them 
tacitly by treating with them 
or refusing to defend ourselves 
against wanton attacks by them? 

We may regain our freedom of 
action to determine our own pol- 
icies and actions when we become 
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free from the inner contradiction 
of our psychological love of re- 
strictionism — or belief in its 
necessity. Recognition of Russia 
entailed this duality in us, fos- 
tered the New Dealism restric- 
tionism, and has brought us con- 
fused to our present plight. We 
talk now in slogans about some- 
thing called Free Enterprise. We 
lisp in whispers against restric- 
tionism. We fail to see that the 
Executive must be reduced to size, 
and not allowed to determine our 
best interests! 


End Secret Agreements 


In broad outlines, it means the 
end of secret agreements and pro- 
tocols. It means also the end of 
the notion of taxation without 
limitation. No bureaucracy, or 
sovereign, is fitted to conserve our 
assets better than we are our- 
selves. Taxation may be utilized 
as an instrument for putting pres- 
sure on households to maintain 
production in lagging times, pro- 
vided it marches with monetary 
policies, with money supply fac- 
tors. In any other way, history 
shows how dangerous it has been, 
how it enables the Executive to 
strip and despoil a people. 

A golden moment faces us. Can 
we afford to overlook the way to 
a happy balance between the col- 
liding forces of restrictionism and 
anarchism in the market? If we 
accept this third possibility of bal- 
ance, we return to the path of in- 
dividual value and development. 
All growth comes to individuals 
alone. It means we terminate 
finally the notion of executive in- 
terventionism in our affairs. Is 
not our choice clearly either to 
move towards hunger and famine 
and warfare and internal dissen- 
sion, or towards individual 
growth, the emergence of a new 
art and culture — a New Man, 
who fears neither the shadow of 
night nor the light of day? 
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The Securily 
I Like Best 


dends were initiated at the rate of 
15 cents quarterly in cash and 5% 
annually in stock. At the present 
time Class A and Class B common 
shares are outstanding in the re- 
spective amounts of 214,193 and 
95,745. 

The company earnings have 
averaged $3.30 per share during 
the past four years. Earnings for 
1953 should run around $3.25 as 
relatively small benefits will be 
derived from expanded produc- 
tion until late this year. The elim- 
ination of excess profits taxes, 
and use of additional plant capa- 
city should bring earnings for 
1954 to the $4 to $4.50 range. It 
is likely that cash dividends will 
be increased and the policy of 
stock dividends continued for the 
next year or two. 


North American Cement Com- 
pany is now a good, modern, low 
cost producer, strategically situ- 
ated. Good cement stocks sell 
from eight to twelve times a 
years earnings. It is my opinion 
that when the realization of what 
has happened here in the past six 
years becomes more general, true 
value of the shares will be re- 
flected in the price. The com- 
pany’s stock is traded in “Over- 
the-Counter” market and is cur- 
rently priced at about $21 per 
share, yielding approximately 8%. 


With A. G. Edwards 


(Special to THz FInanciAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Lawrence B. 
Woelfel has become associated 
with A. G. Edwards & Sons, 409 
North Eighth Street. members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 
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As We See lt 


entitled to regard the future as holding what might be 
regarded, or what would half century ago been regarded, 
as a normal prospect of enduring peace. On the contrary, 
the international scene is deeply tinted with uncertainty 
and uneasiness. Apart from the possibility of armed con- 
flicts on a major scale, a prospect which can not be dis- 
missed offhand certainly, there is the obvious fact of 
greatly intensified nationalism which constantly injects 
itself into the situation to outweigh economic factors 
which, after all, operate fully only when a freer and more 
settled world exists. 


Not Only Tariffs 


But apart from this rather obvious fact, which is not 
very likely to be overlooked, there are a number of other 
aspects of the current scene which all too often are ignored 
or not even generally recognized as part of this saine broad 
problem. All of us are prone to regard this trade-not-aid 
discussion too literally as related only to tariffs and other 
restrictions upon imports, the theory being that if we per- 
mitted goods more freely to enter our markets, foreign 
countries would obtain the dollars they need—or think 
they need—in exchange for goods which we can use in- 
stead of gratis as is the case today. 


While doubtless there are qualifications and limita- 
tions which need to be imposed upon this familiar argu- 
ment, we, for our part, certainly are not much disposed 
to argue with its basic tenets. We have always been of the 
opinion that freer trade among the nations of the world 
would be a good thing for all. Yet we may as well rec- 
ognize the fact—for fact it is—that essentially this same 
argument could with equal force be applied to things 
other, than the exchange of merchandise. If we were to 
remove, or greatly reduce, the subsidies our shipping now 
receives, for example, foreign peoples could earn more 
dollars by performing transportation services for us with 
results broadly identical with those which would obtain 
aS a result of drastically reduced tariff rates. 


Again, were we to permit agriculture to stand on its 
own feet without the aid provided through taxation, for- 
eigners would need fewer dollars to buy certain essential 
raw materials and foodstuffs they require—and, inciden- 
tally, since the burden of these subsidies falls upon the 
remainder of the economic community, foreigners pre- 
sumably would also require fewer dollars to buy the man- 
ufactured goods they take from us. Let anyone who is in- 
clined to regard this as a strained argument study the situa- 
tion with greater care. Let him also take note of the fact 
that at the very moment that pressure is being built up to 
permit the entry of foreign manufactures in larger quan- 
tities, the farm interests of the nation are stridently insist- 
ing upon a continuation of the “support” program which 
keeps prices definitely higher than they otherwise would 


be—prices of goods foreign peoples regularly and in many 
instances perforce buy from us. 


Other Factors 

Similar lines of reasoning apply in certain other direc- 
tions. We have enacted rigorous anti-trust laws which. 
although they are not always enforced in such a way as to 
produce the results desired without doing more incidental 
harm than gocd, do tend to keep competition alive and 
hence prices down. At the same time, however. we not 
only permit, but actually encourage, monopolies in the 
realms of agriculture and labor. As respects labor, we 
not only encourage monopoly, but have long been wor- 
shippers of a strange doctrine which insists that the higher 
the wages paid the greater the prosperity. In more recent 
years, moreover, the politicians have been active in find- 
ing and developing means by which these notions can be 
given practical effect. 

The net result is higher labor costs in this country 
than exist anywhere else on earth. But for the ingenuity, 
the energy, and the genius of the American businessman, 
we should by this means be blocked out of foreign markets 
fer many kinds of goods. As it is, the foreign purchaser 
must find more dollars than otherwise would be needed. 


We are, of course, well aware that conditions being 
what they are throughout the world, we shall have to 
tread circumspectly in altering such conditions as these. 
We understand the political pressures that constitute the 
drive behind many of these things. We are fully cognizant 
of the fact that in some instances we have built up vast 
industries upon the foundation of this type of special aid. 
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Rome, it is often said, was not built in a day; neither can 
this nation of ours—to say nothing of the world at large— 
be overhauled in a day. We should, however, be well ad- 
vised, so we think, if we took all the factors into full ac- 
count when we review our economic relations with the 


rest of the world. 
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What Are They 


Gur Money 


What’s it all about? How does 
it affect you and me? 

What are they doing to our 
dollar, our incomes, our standard 
of living? We’ve been suffering 
from the inflation spiral these 
several years. Are we going to be 
socked with another depression 
next; a Washington-made depres- 
sion like that that we had in 
Hoover’s time? 


When interest rates go up, bor- 
rowing by business, individuals 
and others becomes more costly. 
It becomes more difficult for a 
person to finance the building of 
a house, for instance. An auto or 
a TV being bought on the install- 
ment plan costs more. 


Similarly, to build a power 
plant costs a public utility more, 
since such things are done on 
borrowed money. A new factory 
by the same token costs more to 
erect when interest rates increase; 
a new turnpike or schoolhouse 
becomes more expensive, since the 
cost has to be borrowed. 


What the Administration’s cri- 
tics mean then when they cry out 
about the horrors of deflation is 
just this: that as interest costs 
rise more and more projects for 
construction and business activity 
generally will be postponed or 
set aside. Since construction and 
other production means work for 
workers, the postponement or giv- 
ing up of expansion projects 
means less take-home pay for the 
people as a whole, less employ- 
ment, more unemployment. And 
that means business recession or 
depression. 


End of Easy Money Policy 


Higher interest rates mean an 
end to the easy money policy 
which this country adopted to 
finance World War II. It means 
an end to the inflation of bank 
credit in order to finance Govern- 
ment borrowing and budget def- 
icits. It means, in other words, 
that the total money and credit 
supply of the USA is being con- 
tracted, or at least rising less 
rapidly. 

We need to remember that the 
supply of what we use for money 
is not a fixed amount. Money ac- 
tually means both the folding 
money and coins we carry about 
with us and checkbook money. 
Most of our business today is done 
with bank checks, which are just 
as freely accepted in payment of 
debts as the Federal Reserve notes 
or the greenbacks printed in 
Washington. The supply of check- 
book money may be increased or 


decreased by the commerical 
banks as they extend loans to 
their customers, but the overall 


volume of such bank credit is de- 
termined by the reserves which 
Federal and state laws require the 
banks to maintain. Those reserves 
may be increased or decreased by 
the Federal Resreve Board in 
Washington for member banks 
within limits permitted by the 
Congress. 

In other words, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, created in 1913 as the 
central bank for banks throughout 
the country, has it within its 
power to cause interest rates to 
rise or decline simply by regulat- 
ing member banks’ reserves, their 
freedom to lend to customers. 

This power of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was put on ice early 


in World War II, so as to nt@ke it - . 


easy for the Treasury to borrow 
at low cost all the money needed 


Doing to 
in Washington? 


to finance the war. After the war 
there was much discussion of con- 
tinuance of the easy-money policy 
and finally, in 1951, following ex- 
tensive Congressional hearings, 
freedom of action was restored to 
the Federal Reserve Board. By 
allowing the Board to apply the 
financial brakes when desirable 
it was felt the process of inflation 
and soaring commodity prices 
and living costs could be brought 
under control. 


While the application of the 
financial brakes commenced in 
early 1951, it was not until the 
present Administration had been 
in office three months and had 
started out to replace some of the 
short-term Government debt held 
by the banks with long-term 
bonds offered to non-bank inves- 
tors that interest rates generally 
took their biggest jump upwards 
and market quotations for bonds 
dipped sharply. The decline in 
the Victory Loan 2%% bonds, 
which had been sold to the public 
by the Treasury after VJ-Day, 
took those issues temporarily be- 
low 90c on the dollar. A $100 bond 
could be bought in the open mar- 
ket for less than $90. Washington 
wags quipped that the Govern- 
ment bonds had “broken 90” be- 
fore President Eisenhower could 
do so in his golf game. 


Immediately friends of the 
farmer, the worker, the veteran 
and the small businessman rose 
in the Congress to sound dire 
warnings of trouble in the mak- 
ing. For the Republican Admin- 
istration these cries were real 
enough, what with a Congres- 
sional election coming up next 
year and the present control of 
the Congress held by narrow 
margins. Moreover, the opposition 
found it easy to simplify its 
charges, especially since it pos- 
sesses skilled and experienced de- 
baters. The Republican record of 
answering the charges has been 
less than effective on the whole. 


Opposition Voices in Congress 

Listen to the legislators on the 
floors of Congress—the Demo- 
crats, aided by Independent Morse 
of Oregon. 

SEN. KERR (Okla.) ... spiral of 
inflation set in motion by higher 
interest rates and started by the 
Treasury, and which has now 
spread like an epidemic, even 
backing uv the flow of manufac- 
tured products .. . History shows 
that as interest rates have been 
increased, prices and employment 
generally have decreased. 


Increases in rates charged 
farmers by the Government. 
SEN. LEHMAN (N. Y.) — For 


. . . businessmen, public utilities, 
home builders, . . . municipalities 
and states the situation is serious. 

CONG. PATMAN (Texas)—The 
damage has been done and they 
are doing further damage... |The 
program| would cause rents. . 
and cost of living .. . to increase; 

. . do the greatest amount of 
injury and devastation to a pros- 
perous economy; ... cause more 
and more money to go into inter- 
est charges, which winds up with 
the big lenders. . . [Similar steps] 
preceded the depression of 1921 
.. . 1931, and the dip ... in 1937. 

SEN. MORSE (Ore.) — [These 
measures} do injury to the farmer, 
. are not anti-inflationary .. 
at all... . Economic murder .. 


The lenders . . . are profiteering 


at the expense of the little people 

. uneonscionable increase ... 
Eisenhower Administration has 
promulgated ... It is a shameful 
thing. 

SEN. HUMPHREY (Minn.)—It 
is a bankers’ policy ... [for] the 
benefit of the large financial in- 
stitutions . . . has done no one 
[else] any good ... The farmers 
have been hit. 

Every few days someone gets 
up in the Congress to make simi- 
lar charges against the Govern- 
ment and similar appeals to the 
farmer, the GI and the small 
businessman. In the House the 
chief critic of the Treasury’s atti- 
tude toward interest rates has 
been Cong. Wright Patman of 
Texas. Mr. Patman has long been 
a thorn in the side of the Federal 
Reserve Board. After the Board 
on June 24 announced a reduc- 
tion in member bank reserve re- 
quirements as a step to relax 
the financial brakes by making 
credit more plentiful, that step 
too was caustically attacked by 
the Texas ‘Democrat as- “fiat 
money” inflation. The Board, he 
said, was “cruel and merciless.” - 

The CIO joined the chorus with 
radio broadcasts and printed ma- 
terial, illustrated with’ numerous 
cartoons of high-hatted, striped- 
pants bankers wrecking the na- 
tion’s economy. And the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has 
kept its researchers and ghost 
writers busy on the money topic. 

Meanwhile 7 Democratic Sena- 
tors and 13 Congressmen launched 
in both houses what they called 
a “crusade against interest rate 
boosts.” They introduced a reso- 
lution which would require the 
Federal Reserve to support US 
Government securities at par, 
thereby pegging their interest 
rates. Heading the House signers 
was former Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn. 

Such is the barrage which the 
Administration has had to face. 
It gives us a small idea of what 
would happen if business slipped 
into a recession or depression be- 
fore the next election. 


The Treasury’s Reaction 


For the Treasury’s reactions to 
such criticisms of its money pol- 
icies we called on Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, the Deputy to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The 
tall economist and ex-banker, 
seated under an oil painting of 
Carter Glass one-time Secretary 
of the Treasury, Senator and co- 
founder of the Federal Reserve 
System—occupies a large room 
in the Treasury Building, over- 
looking the White House. This 
is the room where for many years 
the governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board used to meet. 

“Are you bent on producing a 
depression in the United States, 
as members of the Congress are 
saying?”’, we challenged. 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Burgess re- 
plied earnestly. “What this Ad- 
ministration firmly favors is a 
policy of economic stabilization. 
We want an economy fair to all 
elements of the population. The 
quéstion should be stated: ‘Do,you 
want a continua‘ion of the in- 
flationary policies of the _past 
twenty years with a dollar of ever 
shrinking buying power and with 
a cost of living always rising, or 
do you want a stable economy?’ 
This Government wants a stable 
economy.” 

“Well, if you are trying to stop 
inflation, there must be some in- 
flation still at work. But some 


- Senators are saying that the Re- 


publicans in Congress have denied 
there is any further danger of in- 
flation and for that reason re- 
fused to continue credit. price, 
wage and rent controls. How is 
the so-called hard money policy 
that is, harder-to-get money, to 
be reconciled with that attitude 
in Congress,” we inquired. 

“First of all, we do not stand 
for ‘hard money’ but for honest 


. money,” the Treasury deputy an- 
. swered. 


“Controls are not effec- 
tive: they do a lot of damage aad 
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require a terrific machinery of 
administration. That is why the 
Republicans do not favor that 
method of controlling inflation. 

“The need for safeguards 
against inflation of the sort we 
do favor is clear enough. We have 
an economy of full employment 
and have been erperiencing a 
business boom. We are seeing new 
highs in the nation’s income. The 
idea of the critics several months 
ago that we were running into 
an immediate depression already 
has been proved to be false. 

“Our idea is to make our pros- 
perity last as long as possible and 
to avoid violent ups and downs. 

“We have been charged with 
making money dear by offering 
a long-term bond issue last spring 
at 3%% interest. Actually 34% 
was what we had to pay to get 
real investment buying of the 
bonds. The Treasury does not 
make the level of interest rates 
by such a bond issue; it merely 
meets the level already existing. 
Money rates are special province 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Both we and the Board are fol- 
lowing literally the recommenda- 
tions made in 1950 by the Con- 
gressional economic subcommittee 
headed by Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois.” 

That recommendation, Mr. Bur- 
gess added, was for a separation 
of Treasury and banking func- 
tions. The Federal Reserve was 
to be freed of domination by the 
Treasury. Monetary policy was no 
longer to be subordinate to Trea- 
sury financing requirements. 
Rather the Treasury was to ac- 
commodate itself to the conditions 
created by Federal Reserve credit 
policies. These recommendations 
were put into effect by an “ac- 
cord” between the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board reached 
in March 1951. 

“It wasn’t our 3%% interest 
rate that caused the general rise 
in interest rates. That rise had be- 
zun long before this Administra- 
tion took office. Our bond issue 
was a relatively minor factor in 
the rise of last spring. What 
caused the spring rise in interest 
rates was principally an avalanche 
of security offerings by business 
and local government entities. 
More people borrowed more 
money during the first six months 
of this calendar year than during 
any comparable period of the na- 
tion’s history. 

“During the first six months of 
1953 corporation and municipal 
bond offerings totaled $7%'2 bil- 
lion, a new record high; borrow- 
ings on mortgages were at a high 
level; and bank loans increased, 
especially for mortgage and in- 
stalment-credit purposes. Natu- 
rally, under those conditions, in 
a free market the interest rate 
will go up, as it did. 

“But the net result of the events 
which have aroused so much talk 
has been only a modest increase 
in interest rates. The rates today 
are not high and money is still 
available for legitimate needs. In 
the face of the huge demand for 
money to finance business, indus- 
try, public utilities, roads and the 
like the amazing thing is really 
that the country’s savings have 
been large enough to take care of 
essential demands with so little 
difficulty or increase in rates. 


“It is the essence of long-con- 
tinued prosperity that we should 
avoid excesses in the use of credit. 
Somewhat firmer money this 
spring and summer has been a 
zood thing; it has tended to keep 
us from what might have become 
a serious over-expansion of credit, 
inventories and instalment buy- 
ing, etc., when the country was 
already operating at full capac- 
ity.” 

“What about the GI who has to 
pay more for a house because of 
the higher interest? And what 
about the effect of dear money on 
-farming?” Mr. Burgess was asked. 

“The farmer,” replied Mr. Bur- 
gess, “for the most part has been 
paying no more for interest on 
borrowings than he has all along. 
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There’s no indication that he can- 
not get money for any reasonable 
demand. 

“As for GI housing, the volume 
of construction has continued to 
be tremendous. There may have 
been difficulties in some places. 
But it is just as well that some 
building wait and overbuilding be 
avoided, Talk about a sound dol- 
lar creating a depression is un- 
warranted. The 1939 dollar is not 
our goal. We cannot undo what 
has been done. 

“The fears that increased inter- 
est rates are bringing on business 
depression are ill-founded. The 
interest cost is a small fraction of 
1% of the cost of doing business. 

“Some people complain that 
higher interest is going to be a 
great burden on taxpayers. They 
apply the increase in the rate on 
a single bond issue to the entire 
debt of the nation, public and pri- 
vate, Actually, an increase in 
interest rates affects only new 
borrowings. The interest cost of 
servicing outstanding bonds and 
other debts remains unchanged.” 

Isn’t higher interest of benefit 
to the banker?” I interjected. 
“Some Congressmen are saying 
that the whole thing is a bankers’ 
scheme to favor the pocketbooks 
of Wall Street bankers.” 

“Bankers: are merely middle- 
men of money; they take in more 
interest on new loans, but the in- 
terest they pay on thrift deposits 
goes up and the market price of 
their holdings of bonds declines 
when interest rates go up. So 
they both gain and lose by higher 
interest rates,” replied the Treas- 
ury official. 

A wide variety of lenders bene- 
fit when interest rates increase. 
This includes those who lend 
their savings to the Government 
by purchasing new Government 
securities. It includes holders of 
life insurance policies, depositors 
in savings banks, participants in 
pension funds, building and loan 
associations, state funds and 
others. Almost every family is a 
lender in one way or another. 

“The recent action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in reducing 
the reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks—-and in making the re- 
duction larger in New York and 
Chicago than elsewhere in the 
country—has been described as a 
step favoring the eastern banks. 
Those two cities are central re- 
serve cities and as such carried 
larger reserves than the rest of 
the country. It is not generally 
realized that New York banks 
make large loans for agricultural 
purposes not merely in the nearby 
farming areas, but in the south 
against cotton and in the west 
against wheat. Therefore, when 
the Federal Reserve made credit 
easier in New York by reducing 
reserve requirements it was help- 
ing the farmer as well as others. 

“I'd like to emphasize,” Mr. 
Burgess added, “that the Treas- 
ury’s part of this problem is that 
of the public debt and its man- 
agement. Money policy belongs 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board’s policy latterly has 
been to supply credit to the mar- 
ket, but at a rate somewhat less 
than the demand. 

“The members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, it may be noted, 
all were named by President 
Roosevelt and Truman. Not one 
is an appointee of President 
Eisenhower. 

“Despite the temporary weak- 
ness of the bond market and the 
decline in bond prices following 
the Treasury’s offering of a 3%4% 
bond, it is a fact that bond prices 
today are only two to three points 
lower than they were when this 
Administration took office. 

“The Douglas committee in 1950 
recommended that the Federal 
Reserve System ‘should be freed 
to restrict credit and raise in- 
terest rates for general stabili- 
zation purposes ... even if the 
cost should prove to be a signifi- 
cant increase in service chages 
on the public debt.’ Subseqgently 
the committee headed by Con- 


gressman Patman of Texas made 
a study and subscribed to the 
same conclusion: And so de we 
in the Treasury today. 

“It would be a violation of this 
principle for the Federal Reserve 
to return to the practice of sup- 
porting all Government bonds at 
par. When the Federal Reserve 
does that, banks can turn their 
bonds into cash at will and the 
Federal Reserve is unable to per- 
form its statutory function of 
stabilizing the economy by regu- 
lating bank credit. 

“We in the Treasury, moreover, 
want to get away from another 
evil of the past: the financing 
of so much of the Government’s 
needs by the inflationary policy 
of selling securities to the com- 
mercial banks. We want to sell 
a larger proportion of bonds in- 
stead to the savings institutions, 
insurance companies, pension 
funds and the like, and to in- 
dividuals. This is the non-in- 
flationary course; the way to an 
honest dollar.” 

Secretary Humphrey has ad- 
vised the Senate and others to 
read our country’s monetary his- 
tory. When we do so we find 
much that reads like what we are 
hearing today. Underlying our 
monetary debates of the past in 
the political arena we always 
find spokesmen for the farmer 
and the workingman railing 
against the “money trusts” of the 
East, against the bankers of Wall 
Street and “dear money.” 

Sometimes we find, too, that 
those who were the most vocifer- 
our in demanding inflation of the 
currency were often individuals 
and classes who either had a 
direct “axe to grind” or who 
thought that they would benefit. 
The full story of the speculation 
behind the demands of the early 
1930’s for increases in the prices 
of silver and gold has not been 
told and probably will never be; 
but the List of Silver Hoarders, 
compiled by the Treasury in 1934 
and published by the Senate, 
briefly put the spotlight on specu- 
lations of a few of the leading 
inflationists of that day. 


The “Money Issue” in Politics 


In the 1920’s, when the farmers 
were aroused against the Federal 
Reserve Board’s “sound money” 
policies of that era, Wilson’s Sec- 
retary of the Treasury bluntly 
blamed cotton speculators for the 
agitation which rocked the cap- 
ital. 


During the last decades of the 
19th century bimetaliism and 
silver purchases were the key- 
stone of the political debate over 
money, and until the issue was 
finally settled with Bryan’s defeat 
in 1896 the silver mine owners 
were the chief sparkplugs that 
kept the issue humming. 


Way back in the colonial days, 
when gold and silver money were 
scarce here, money became a 
political issue. It began when 
Massachusetts during “the French 
War” started paying its troops 
with “bills of credit” printed for 
the purpose. Ultimately, in the 
early 18th century, unbacked 
paper money was circulating in 
all the colonies. When England 
prohibited further issues the re- 


sentment here contributed to 
bringing on the Revolutionary 
War. 


That conflict gave rise to “Con- 
tinental currency,’ now a syno- 
nym for worthlessness. The strug- 
gling colonies preferred paper- 
money inflation to taxation, with 
the ardent support of the debtor 
classes. Then came the establish- 
ment of our present government 
and monetary standard; also a 
Bank of the United States, which 
passed out of existence in 1811. 
It was replaced by state banks, 
which issued banknotes recklessly. 
Due to the currency disorders 
that followed a second Bank of 
the United States was created 
with a 20-year charter. 


President Andrew Jackson’s 
successful fight against this bank 


featured the last years of his 
occupancy of the White House. 
Then, as today, the money issue 
in politics brought accusations 
against the bankers. Defending 
the state banks one Senator de- 
clared that, whereas during the 
war with Britain they had been 
hailed as the pillars of the nation, 
now they were the caterpillars. 

Specie continuing scarce, busi- 
ness continued to depend on a 
confusing array of state bank 
notes of varying worth and often 
worthless. When demand came 
for establishing another national 
bank the Democratic platform of 
1856 opposed subjecting the na- 
tion to “a concentrated money 
power.” During the Civil War the 
system of national banks was 
created, with note- issue powers 
based on Government bonds. Also 
national printing-press banknotes 
— “greenbacks” — came on the 
scene, many of them still being 
in cireulation today. 

Thereafter for many years “the 
money question” played a major 
role in American politics. Both 
party platforms of 1868 recognized 
it. A Greenback Party came into 
being. The big depression of 1873 
aroused antagonism between 
debtors and creditors, the workers 
and the bankers. Ever since the 
outbreak of war in 1861 specie 
redemption of the currency had 
been suspended. The dollar was 
simply a paper unit. There was 
a free gold market, where gold 
sold at premium prices. Demands 
for a resumption of specie pay- 
ments long got nowhere. 

Discovery of rich silver mines 
in the west in the middle ’70’s 
made money a white hot political 
issue. A coinage revision passed 
by Congress in 1873 had closed 
the mints to silver. Now demand 
for bimetallism was whipped up 
by the miners, aided by the 
farmers. The “sound money” 
policies of the Government were 
blamed for the bad business con- 
ditions. Soft-money men wanted 
the Government to pay off its 
bonds in greenbacks—which may 


be likened to present demands .. 


that the Federal Reserve issue 
enough notes to support Govern- 
ment bonds at par. 

Then came the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1878, a step short of the 
bimetallism the silverites wanted. 
Amid the general fall of prices 
during this period middle west 
farmers, who had acquired lands 
under heavy mortgages, demanded 
currency expansion and bitterly 
attacked the “sound money” of 
the time, the “financial contrac- 
tion,” as “the policy of organized, 
unsparing, pitiless avarice.” 

“The inflationists,”’ said Francis 
A. Walker, famous New England 
economist, in the 1890's, “like the 
poor, we have always with us. 
.. +» The passion for making some- 
thing out of nothing and much 
out of little, the desire to pay 
debts in depreciated currency, are 
too deeply implanted in poor, 
fallen human nature... .” 

This was the era of Populism in 
American politics. Bigger silver 
purchases were enacted in 1890. 
In the midst of the 1893 depres- 
sion President Cleveland sum- 
moned Congress to a special ses- 
sion to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act. After a long, hot Senate 
filibuster this was done. There 
followed the campaign of 1896, 
reverberating to William Jennings 
Bryan’s famous “cross of gold” 
speech. Then McKinley  pros- 
perity, new gold discoveries and 
the money issue quiescent—for 
a while. 

In 1907, we had a money panic 
in New York and business re- 
cession. President “Teddy” Roos- 
evelt became “our chief panic 
maker.” A _ national monetary 
commission was created by the 
Congress. Out of it came, on the 
eve of World War I, the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 


The Coming of the Federal 
Reserve 
After World War I, with its 
uncontrolled and soaring prices, 
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came the sharp economic read- 
justment of 1920 and 1921. Again 
the money issue sizzled in Con- 
gress. Farmers hated to see 
recede from their all-time highs 
and blamed the Federal Reserve 
Board’s credit contraction for 
“injuring agriculture.” Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston, publicly 
defended the Board, stated that 
the leaders of the farmer com- 
plaints were cotton speculators 
with a vested interest in inflation. 
The Federal Reserve’s sound 
money policy became a leading 
national issue; and in the Senate 
Mr. Heflin of Alabama became, 
and for years remained, a thorn 
in the Board’s side. The record 
is filled with his fulminations, his 
attacks on the “destructive Re- 
publican deflation policy” and en 
“the avaricious bankers of Walr 
Street.” Nor was he alone. More- 
over, 1920 was an election year. 
Both sides courted the farmer 
vote, promises and charges being 
flung about recklessly. A majer 
Congressional inquiry ended by 
giving the Federal Reserve # 
reasonably clean bill of health. 
The depression of 1930 brought 
the money question back imte 
politics with a bang. Congress. 
egged on by skilled propaganda 
financed in many cases by specu- 
lators identified in official decu- 
ments, passed silver purchase 
laws of such dimensions as te 
dwarf those of the last century: 
authorized, in the Thomas 
Amendment, issuance of green- 
backs and other inflationary 
measures; approved the suspen- 
sion of the gold standard and de- 
valuation of the dollar by more 
than 40%. 
The inflationists of the 1930's. 
led by the Committee for the Na- 
tion, the Detroit “Radio Priest,” 
Father Coughlin, and others, raJ- 
lied farmers, veterans and workers 
in their drive against a “hard” 
dollar and “Wall Street bankers.” 
Coughlin inveighed to his Sunday 
afternoon radio audience of 10,- 
000,000 persons against “this 
sound currency ... of bondholders 
. while they wax rich on ,the 
corpses ... of veterans.” On “in- 
ternational bankers .. . our bank- 
ing system ... the Federal Re- 
serve Banks” he poured venom. 
Agitation for inflation of the 
money supply continued durine 
the middle 1930’s, after the dolar 
had been devalued. Even Gov- 
ernor Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board encour- 
aged the “reflation” effort while 
Congressman Patman regularly 
attacked the banks—‘“these 15,000 
money - manufacturing institu- 
tions”—and urged that the Gov- 
ernment “should not pay interest 
on its own credit,” i.e., om its 
bonds. Thus, what Congress had 
heard in the last century it was 
hearing again. Under pressure 
trom inflationists in House and 
Senate the authorities took step. 
to ease money in the 1930's, as 
in the 1950's. 
The money question is nothin’ 
new in Washington. And we? 
never hear the end of it. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchang 
has announced the following 
changes: 

On Oct. 15 the Exchange will 
consider the transfer of the Ex 
change membership of Marshall 
H. Russell to Philip Spalding. 

On Oct. 15 the Exchange wi'l 
consider the transfer of the mem 
bership of the late Bernard E. 
Denzer to Austin L. Smithers: 


Sherley Colbert Opens 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sherlev 
Colbert has opened offices at 77 
Twentieth Street, N. W., to engag: 
in a securities business. 


Harry B. Parker 


Harry B. Parker, partner i» 


Kay, Richards & Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, passed away Sept. 25. 
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Cooperative 


On Monday, Sept. 14, 1953 a full 
page advertisement appeared in 
the Philadelphia “Evening Bulle- 
tin” and it told the story of “why 
600,000 people have invested over 
$4,000,000,000 in Mutual Funds.” 
The unusual feature of this ad was 
that six columns of the page were 
paid for by five individual firms, 
and four funds paid for their in- 
dividual ads which were listed on 
the left hand side of the full page. 
Albert Frank - Guenther Law, 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, 
prepared the ad. 


Names of Firms Not Mentioned 


This ad did not mention the 
names of the firms that sponsored 
the copy but all leads received 
were divided among them equally. 
The coupon offered a free Mutual 
Funds Booklet and the only ad- 
dress on the coupon was listed as 
a box number. The four funds 
however gave their names and ad- 
dresses in their individual ads 
which were a part of the whole 
page story. To all who might read, 
this ad gave the impression that 
the four funds were telling the 
story — the leads however could 
readily be followed by the firms 
who received the replies. 


Four Main Reasons 


The four man reasons that men 
and women the country over are 
pinning their faith and their hopes 
for the future to investments in 
Mutual Fund Shares are listed as: 


Diversification: When you buy 
Mutual Funds you “Don’t put your 
eggs all in one basket.” Then the 
business cycle and fluctuation is 
covered simply and clearly. It is 
shown how experience proves that 
one line of business may not do so 
well yet another may do better 
during the same period. Spread- 
ing an investment as you do in 
Mutual Funds (often as many as 
100 or more different companies) 
there is a good chance that the 
impact of such cycles is lessened.” 


Professional Supervision then is 
covered in the ad. “Men who make 
investing their life work and who 
are professionals—select the com- 
panies which Mutual Funds in- 
vest in. These men not only se- 
lect the companies Funds invest 
in but they also keep a constant 
check on how these companies are 
operating. From time to time they 
change investments — selling se- 
curities that look as though they’d 
reached their peak in value, buy- 
ing others that appear to have 
more opportunity for growth and 
profits.” “Such full time profes- 
sional management would be very 
expensive if you tried to hire it 
yourself, but with Mutual Funds 
you share its cost with a great 
number of individual investors, 
making the individual cost rela- 
tively low.” (This is a good sen- 
tence to remember for your own 
sales presentation.) 


Liquidity: “This means the abil- 
ity to turn your _ investments 
quickly into cash. When you buy 
your shares in a Mutual Fund the 
Fund itself agrees to buy them 
back when you wish to sell. The 
price will be based upon the value 
of the Fund’s investments as a 
whole at the time you wish to sell 
your shares. It’s good to know 
there is a market for your shares 
which assures their being quickly 


convertible into cash if the need 
arises.” 


Ease of Purchase: “Mutual 
Funds are easy to buy. You don’t 
need a lot of money to start an 
investment program in Mutual 
Funds, or to continue it. You can 
buy Mutual Fund shares in lump 
sum amounts—or if you prefer, in 
periodic purchase plans, with 
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Advertising 


automatic 
dends.” 


What About Investment Risk 


The ad went on to say: “Is there 
a risk in Mutual Funds? Of course 
there is. There is risk attached to 
all investments, but if the exist- 
ence of risk were the only deter- 


reinvestment of divi- 


Continued from page 3 


mining factor, nobody would ever 
invest in anything! The fact is that 
every kind of business or com- 
mercial enterprise entails an ele- 
ment of risk. One basic purpose 
of Mutual Funds is to endeavor to 
reduce that risk, both through di- 
versification and through full time 
supervision.” 


And—Added Recognition 


“An Act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, passed at the last 
session, approves many Mutual 
Funds as legal investments for 
Trust Funds in this state under 
certain conditions. This is an im- 
portant recognition of Mutual 
Funds to the investing public. ’ 


Business Now Free 
From Unnecessary Controls 


runaway inflation. There have 
been adjustments here and there, 
as there always will be in any free 
economy. But as of the moment 
we have relatively stable pur- 
chasing power in the hands of all 
Americans. 

In this connection, the an- 
nouncements of record highs in 
the cost of living from month to 
month seem to me _ improperly 
emphasized. It is of course true 
that when the cost of living rises 
one-tenth of one percent, a new 
high record may be set. The im- 
portant thing however is that in 
the past year the cost of living 
has increased only six-tenths of 
1%. This is in contrast with the 
situation from 1946 to 1951 when 
the cost of living went up more 
than 30%, or an average of 6% a 
year. Rather than accentuating 
the new high which the fractional 
increase has established, the em- 
phasis should be just reversed. 
The relatively small increase of 
less than 1% in the past year is 
evidence of stability. 

It will take the continued in- 
telligent cooperation of all the 
leaders of America’s business and 
money markets, working with the 
government, to help maintain sta- 
bility of the purchasing power of 
Americans. It will take even more 
leadership and enlightened action 
to make sure that free enterprise 
makes the adjustments which are 
bound to occur in a free economy 
from time to time without letting 
them snowball into more than be- 
ing individual adjustments. The 
stock market is not a sure ba- 
rometer. The fact that earnings 
decline as supplies in some lines 
more nearly approach demand 
means only that competition be- 
comes more keen and it is nothing 
to shiver about. With the proper 
leadership in the business of 
America and in the heart of the 
money market of America here in 
New York City, we can face these 
adjustments with confidence and 
go on about our business with 
confidence. 


This great nation of ours. now 
free from controls, can continue 
to avoid inflation without going 
into recession and resulting large- 
scale unemployment. There is no 
excuse to do so—and I firmly be- 
lieve we will not do so. 


An important factor is that 
government spending is being re- 
duced. That is what we all want 
and insist upon. But in spite of 
all that we can do and all the 
Savings that can be made, only a 
relatively small reduction can be 
made in government. spending 
rapidly. It follows that large 
amounts of money will be put 
back into the economy by de- 
fense spending for some time to 
come. It is just as important that 
the savings that we are making in 
government spending will be re- 
turned to the people through tax 
reductions so that the people can 
spend for themselves what the 


government up till now has been 
spending for them. 


Excess Profits Tax to Go 


This Administration is com- 
mitted to see the Excess Profits 
Tax expiration and the 10% in- 
dividual income tax cut go into 
effect as scheduled on Jan. 1 of 
1954. These large sums thus cut 
from the taxes will remain with 
the people for them to spend as 
they think best. 

The President's tax program 
when announced in May included 
the extension of the 52% corpo- 
rate rate and excise taxes at the 
present schedules beyond their 
automatic expiration date of 
March 31, 1954. The Administra- 
tion’s requests that these two 
levels of taxation be continued 
still stand. Any readjustments in 
either of these tax schedules will 
only be recommended as a part of 
the general tax revision program 
which is now being studied by the 
Treasury and the Ways and 
Means Committee to propose a 
new tax law to the Congress when 
it convenes next January. 


As leaders of the United States 
money market, you gentlemen 
have a great responsibility in see- 
ing that free enterprise, now given 
its chance, continues to function. 
With less government regulation, 
less props, and without price and 
wage controls, free competitive 
enterprise is really free to both 
compete and enterprise. It can 
only really function well if it does 
enterprise. In the past 20 years it 
has been easy to become used to 
a sort of Santa Claus paternalism 
which was supposed to take care 
of us if we got into trouble or 
were afraid we were going to get 
into trouble. It will now take 
more leadership and more vigor- 
ous enterprise to solve any 
troubles or fears of troubles 
without looking to or coming to 
the government for aid. It will 
also take greater daring and in- 
genuity by free enterprise to solve 
the problems and adjustments 
which may develop from time to 
time. But they must and can be 
solved to produce greater and 
finer developments’ throughout 
the land, with resulting higher 
employment and better standards 
of living for all, and do it better 


than all the paternalism in the 
world from government could 
ever obtain. 


I have faith in American free- 
dom and in American enterprise. 
They have made America the 
great nation it is. I think they will 
continue to make America even 
greater in the months and years 
ahead. 

As leaders in the money mar- 
ket, you must be ready to keep 
that market virile, active and 
strong on both the buying and 
selling sides. You must be ready 
to take the rap as well as to reap 
the gain of fluctuations in the 
market. If you are not, then all 
we have been saying about want- 


ing to return to free enterprise 
and all we have been criticizing 
in regulation and restraint has 
been just conversation. 

If we really believe in free en- 
terprise—and I think we all really 
do—then we must really “enter- 
prise.’ The money market must 
act and think in broad construc- 
tive terms and try to think ahead 
to encourage and_ continually 
maintain a high level of activity. 

I am going to take the liberty 
of making some suggestions as to 
certain areas in which I think 
perhaps you leaders of American 
finance and business can help free 
enterprise to work, and perhaps, 
too, you can suggest ways in 
which we can be more helpful. 


(1) One is in the Government 
securities market. Free markets 
never stand still. The fluctuations 
provide opportunites for enter- 
prise, for making money by buy- 
ing and selling in an active mar- 
ket. This operation in itself pro- 
vides a measure of stability which 
is beneficial to all. We think we 
detect occasionally a_ tendency, 
carried over from the days of 
Government price pegging, for the 
market to stand aside waiting to 
see what the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve System will do. 
There is nothing as you well know 
that is really very mysterious 
about the policies of these two 
agencies. They are well described 
in the report on the Reserve Sys- 
tem which the Clearing House it- 
self has published, and we and 
the System have been frank about 
our policies. One of the best things 
the New York money market can 
do is to assure a broad and vigor- 
ous market in Government se- 
curities. This market is vitally 
important because its behavior is 
watched and magnified through- 
out the country and the world. 
There may be suggestions you can 
offer for improving the structure 
of this market. 

(2) The market for new issues 
needs study to see whether ways 
can be found to spread out financ- 
ing and lessen the risk of conges- 
tion and indigestion such as oc- 
curred earlier this, year. Most 
people do not realize’that $7 bil- 
lion of new issues,. exclusive of 
United States Government issues, 
were placed in the market the 
first six months of this year— 
probably the largést amount in 
history. No one wants to increase 
the rules or regulations, or estab- 
lish a capital issues cOmmittee in 
time of peace. But a _ further 
study of this problem might sug- 
gest some further freely operat- 
ing mechanism for the better 
handling of prospective issues. 
There may be something the 
Treasury, the SEC, or the Reserve 
System should do. 


(3) We told Senator Capehart’s 
committee that we believe the 
Government must look very seri- 
ously at further use of Govern- 
ment funds abroad to aid the fi- 
nancing of competitive enterprises 
there. Many people and groups of 
people are studying this whole 
field, and we feel certain that it 
should be this Administration’s 
objective to increase the role of 
private participation in foreign 
investment. This being the case, 
you as money and business lead- 
ers might well be prepared to 
take a fresh look at this field. If 
foreign trade and foreign industry 
are to be developed, it more and 
more should be the money of free 
enterprise which is to do the de- 
velopment. We know of all the 
difficulties and all the sad experi- 
ences in the past. But we also be- 
lieve that ways can be found for 
private enterprise to venture 
profitably beyond our own bor- 
ders. For our part we are study- 
ing the relation of taxation to the 
problem. 

(4) Finally, we wonder if the 
banking and investment-houses of 
America might not have more 
people who are detached from the 
routine operations of the business 
who could be constantly watching 










































































such things as I have mentioned 
to make sure that the right thing 
are first thought of and then done 
at the right time. It is just a 
important for the money marke 
to have its research and planning 
people as for other large indus 
tries in America to have thei 
research and planning staffs. A 
least I recommend that more o 
it be considered as paying possible 
dividends both for the future of 
free enterprise and the welfare 
of the nation. 


Conclusion 


In closing I would like again to 
thank you gentlemen for all the 
help and the many good things 
that we have gotten from the 
money market of New York City 
I think specifically of the Federa 
Reserve Bank and its counsel, 
I have already said. I am alsa 
thinking of the tine Clearing 
House report on the Federal Re 
serve System. This report wisel 
pointed out that the task “of credit 
policy centers on the development 
of flexibility and of a readiness 
to resist equally the forces of in 
flation and deflation.” I am alsa 
thinking of the excellent support 
which your money market pro 
vided the Treasury’s big financing 
operation last July and at othe 
more recent times. 


In all of these things you have 
been most helpful. We have talked 
many times about how this Ad 
ministration is trying to obtai 
honest money for the citizens of 
America. We are doing it throug 
what we call the three pillars of 
honest money—a proper budget 
policy, a properly functioning Fed 
eral Reserve System, and prope 
debt management. The details of 
those three pillars are well know 
to most of you here tonight. We 
are making some real progress o 
each of those pillars. We are mak 
ing enough progress so that we 
feel] there can be less and less 
government entering into your af 
fairs as time goes on. As thi 
comes true, there will be more and 
more free enterprise in addition ta 
that large measure which has al 
ready been returned to you. It is 
my hope—in fact it is my fir 
belief—that with active, intelli 
gent, alert leadership on the part 


of the market of New York and 
the business leaders of America 
free enterprise based on sound 
money and sound fiscal policie 
will move on to more and bette 
things, to new avenues of employ 
ment and higher standards of liv 
ing for all Americans. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated stee] operations (percent of capacity)_.._._._.____ Oct. 11 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)__---.----_____--_____ Oct. 11 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
YO OR ee ee —_ —— = =— 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)- St Pon ene Sept. 26 
nn RO RE Mh Se nist eee ade aneto~ ___._._Sept. 26 
mesesene eutput (ebis.)................... ee ee Sept. 26 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbls.)____--~- Ce lh 
Residual fuel cil output (bbls.)________-_-_-~ _._._-Sept. 26 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in Pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at- - Sept. 26 
ED NOD en en emnonanwod ag.e-wtpaentog Gani Sept. 26 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at_.--..-.---~~- é --- Sept. 26 
Residual fuel of] (bbis.) at......--._-.----~- ----- Sept. 26 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) fmt ___.. Sept. 26 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars) Sept. 26 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 


pO EE a a ae i : 62 
ee anaes m os. 1 
en I ee ones ee ae 

State and municipal________- wae See ei 
lea Et EE. ce au ili inten Se D 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bitumincus coal ‘and lignite (tons) __Sept. 26 

Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) __- ~~ _Sept. 26 

Pe ene, (50NS) .* «ca cnonwaecce ; __Sept. 26 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE eee .._..-Sept. 26 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output ‘in 000 kwh.) ia i) ae 
FAILURES ‘(COMMERCIAL AND INDU STRIAL) — ‘pu N & 
BRADSTREET, INC. Pibelesinni Mite 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel] ‘per lb.) eR at ad 7” _.-Sept. 29 

Pig iron ‘per gross ton) a = : __Sept. 29 

Scrap stee] ‘per gross ton) _- .__Sept. 29 

METAL PRICES ‘E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 

Domestic refinery at eee _Sept. 30 

Export refirery at * Sept. 30 

Straits tin ‘New York) at _Sept. 30 

Lead (New York) at ‘ _Sept. 30 

Lead ‘St. Louis) at_- idl Sept. 30 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at Sept. 30 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds es ._-Oct. 6 

Average corporate___.- Oct. 6 

Awa cmc ee --Oct. 6 

Aa —— —o Oct. 6 

A mmietiiin Oct. 6 

Baa ee © 

Railroad Group -_. --Oct. 6 

Public Utilities Group_-__ Oct. 6 

Industrials Group_-_--_--- , wet. 6 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AV ERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds -set. 6 

Average corporate __.--- -Icet. 6 

Aaa -_- pan cana anyone ee . --Sct. 6 

Yy hebanieas . -Oct. 6 

ma ; ‘ -Oct. 6 

‘San ss er -Oct. 6 

Railroad Group -Oct. 6 

Public Utilities OO --Oct. 6 

Industrials Group - Jct. 6 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX Oct. 6 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received ‘tons)_ ia Sept. 26 

Production (tons) ——— _.Sept. 26 

Percentage of activity Sept. 26 

Unfilled orders ‘tons) at end of period phot .Sept. 26 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE == 100 Oct. 2 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR AC COU NT. OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases ; Sept. 12 
Short sales Sept. 12 
eet. SO506 . ncas.ce nen ’ -Sept. 12 

Total sales Sept. 12 

Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases Sept. 12 

Short sales Sept. 12 
Other sales ------ -Sept. 12 

Total sales Sept. 12 

Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases — ‘ 

Short sales ‘ be - 
Other sales —- -Sept 12 

Tota! sales Sept. 12 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members 
Total purchases Sept. 12 

Short sales Sept 12 

Other sales - 7 -Sept. 12 

Total sale Sept. 12 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases 
Number oi orders Sept. 19 
Number of shares Sept. 19 
Dollar value Sept. 19 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers ‘customers’ sales) Sept. 19 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales - 

Customers’ short sales .~Sept. 19 
Customers’ other sales sept. 19 

Number of shar Total sales -Jept. 19 
Customers’ short sales Sept. 19 
Customers’ other sales Sept. 19 

Dollar value Sept. 19 

Round-lot sales by dealers 
Number cf shares—Total sales Sept. 19 

Short sales Sept. 19 
Other sales Sept. 19 

Round-lot purchases by dealer 

Number of shares Sept. 19 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total Round-lot sales— 

Short sales Sept. 12 
Oth ale — 38 

Total sak Sent 12 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SBRIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 100): 

Commodity Group 
All commoditie Sept. 29 
Farm products Sept. 29 

Processed foods Sept. 29 

Meats Sept. 29 

All commodities other than farm and food Sept. 29 
Revisec figure ‘Include 730.000 barrels of foreig: crude 

§Based on ne annual capacity of 117,547,470 ton as of Jan 

tons. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 
































Latest Previous Month Year Latest Previous Year 
Week Week ° Ago Month Month 
$94.6 *95.3 89.2 106 si a0 
§ . 6 a -s CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 
N IN UR oie 
$2,132,000 *2,149,000 2,011,000 2,215,000 U. 8. DEPT. “OF LABOR-<Monthy Ps Sn 
(000’s omitted): 
All building construction.__..._______ $877,628 *$886,089 $806,197 
6,486,450 6,494,900 6,620,700 6,507,150 Oe I eee 425,546 *472,473 444,656 
{16,880,000 6,992,000 7,234,000 6,987,000 ity: SOR en ety se eee eT 329,219 *288.053 251.969 
23,916,000 24,687,000 24,848,000 23,561,000 Additions, alterations, etc...._.__.____.._.____ 122,863 *125,563 109,572 
2,362,000 2,145,000 2,241,000 2,634,000 
9,757,000 9,804,000 10,397,000 10,214,000 | BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
8,062,000 8,529,000 8,226,000 2,835,000 UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of August___.....__________ 7,487 *8,703 7,088 
142,484,000 143,740,000 143,287,000 120,276,000 
36,924,000 37,358,000 34,725,000 34,989,000 CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
126,217,000 126,189,000 117,032,000 114,727,000 GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
51,936,000 52,164,000 50,912,000 54,583,000 September (000's omitted): 
Total U. 8. construction__.._____._________ $1,116,572 $1,111,213 $952,218 
819,709 823,884 818.461 862,065 Private construction .............___.___ 619,732 604,680 441,893 
669,259 654,861 668,242 726,426 Public construction ___....._.____-.__- 496,840 506,533 510,325 
_ - 8 _ | eee 407,073 414,226 267,607 
PORTE! 22 n ne ncn wenn e nee 89,767 92,307 242,718 
‘ssp aazame Sishashane SHS ez ae 2770 | Conroy awe umerERs — Derr. OF com- 
ety ° ’ . ’ , ore MERCE—RUNNING BALES: 
123,859,000 181,692,000 106,875,000 90,718,000 Lint 
98,659,000  165.701.000  74.087.000 _—_71.774,000 nt—Consumed month of August--——---——- 725,849 739,050 745,667 
25,200,000 15,991,000 32,788,000 18,944,000 | 2@ Consuming establishments as of Aug. 29- 1,235,885 1,491,007 848,964 
. 7 sei Cale a In public storage as of Aug. 29____-_______ 3,723,732 3,751,936 1,849,921 
Linters—Consumed month of August_______-_ 121,423 102,693 95,723 
9,620,000 9,665,000 9,745,000 10,034,000 et BOs 9 ES 990,302 1,012,443 517,201 
682,000 609,000 600,000 872,000 Cotton spindles active ee ery 20,0€3,000 20,007,000 19,990,000 
87,600 *88,700 94,800 83,900 
COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
115 120 100 112 Spinning spindles in place on Aug. 29______ 22,851,000 22,830,000 21,393,000 
a i active on Aug. 29___--~ 20,063,000 20,007,000 20,000,000 
me " oe ctive spindle hours (000’s omitted) August 9,279,000 9,484,000 8,870,000 
8,414,452 8,353,541 8,694,301 1,669,408 Active spindle hours per spindle in place Aug. 464.0 379.4 476.0 
189 152 178 129 | EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U. S. DEPT. 
OF LABOR—REVISED SERIES—Month of 
4.634c 4.634c 4.634c 4.376¢ June: 
$56.59 $56.59 $56.76 $55.26 All manufacturing (production workers)__ _ 13,788,000 *13,717,000 12,476,000 
$31.50 $35.33 $40.00 $42.00 Durabie goods __.- denied end tieimaduiaies 8,199,000 *8,198,000 7,065,000 
Nondurable goods ———— 5,589,000 *5,519,000 5,411,000 
Employment Indexes (1947-49 Avge. 100 )— 
- P All manufacturing . eS 111.5 110.9 100.9 
38.300 38 gabe 39.1800 34.880 Payroll Indexes (1947-49 Average — 100)— 
84.000c 83.750c 82.500c 198.00ee | 9 Se oon - --- 150.8 *150.0 127.3 
13.500c 13.500 14,000c 16,000¢ . peo ad ro employees in manufac- 
ys yore i a 1TH All manufacturing ____..-.----____-_-- 17,155,000 *17,050,000 15,624,000 
Durable goods - 10,124,000 10,108,000 8,833,000 
re y ; *6 9492 " 
95.52 94.70 92.87 96.03 | Nondurable goods sal 7,031,000 6,942,000 6,791,000 
108.33 103.80 103.47 109.24 | INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 
109.42 108.34 107.62 113.12 ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
106.21 105.69 105.52 111.81 SYSTEM——1935-39 = 100—Month of Aug:: 
“a: 7 ke oy Loo = Seasonally adjusted dae ; 236 *232 218 
vO. 76.2 7 4.t é nadi 3 ~ 
102.63 101.97 101.80 106.21 ’ pusteg ... ' 35 & ss 238 236 ams 
104.14 103.30 102.63 109.06 | LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES—INSTITUTE 
106.39 106.04 106.04 112.56 OF LIFE INSURANCE — Month of August: 
(000'’s omitted): 

2.81 2.87 3.01 2.78 Ordinary _ $1,833,000 $1,998,000 $1,574,000 

3.49 3.52 3.54 3.21 Industrial 526,000 499,000 473,000 

3.20 3.26 3.30 3.00 Group . 494,000 465,000 340,000 

3.38 3.41 3.42 3.07 ns nege 

3.52 3.54 3.57 3.22 Total _ — pines $2,853,000 $2,962,000 $2,387,000 

3.85 3.88 3.88 3.54 

3.59 3.63 3.64 3.38 | METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 

3.50 3.55 3.59 3.22 Average for month of September: 

3.37 3.39 3.39 3.03 Copper (per pound )— . 
an? ¢ P ae Electrolytic domestic refinery _— 29.623c 29.61l1c 24.200c 
305.9 05.9 415.5 425.6 Electrolytic export refinery ’ 28.688¢ 29.254c 34.824c 

oie — iaceitcihks Lead 
nag ¥en peg es iy Common, New York (per pound) sl 13.740c 14.000c 16.000¢ 
rl as 98 "100 “08 tees 94 seman, SS. saute (per pound) “ Fp od mye 15.800c 
‘ —— dain ame, t{iPrompt, London (per long ton) 93. 95.36° wuts 
481,985 523,839 467,366 459,907 ttThree months, London (per long ton)- ~~ £89.341 2! aa 
Silver and Sterling Exchange- 
105.58 *105.56 105.98 109.19 Silver, New York (per ounce) , 85.250c 85.250c 83.250c 
Silver, London (pence per ounce) 74.000d 74.000d 73.000d 
Sterling Exchange (Check) $2.80271 $2.81533 $2.78310 
Zine (per pound )—East St. Louis 10.180c 10.982c 13.983c 
411,160 687,430 567,880 659,660 | {tZinc, London, prompt (per long ton) £70.210 a 6 ”— (sé ore 
80,560 102,110 98,870 111,350 iZinc, London, three months (per long ton)- £69 .366 £72.881 wine 
377,719 606,360 451,740 515,480 Tin (per pound) 
458,270 708,470 550,610 626,830 New York Straits 82.350c 80.596c 121.500c 
SiNew York, 99% min. 81.350c 79.596c 120.500c 
74,100 139,100 112,240 122,530 Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price) $35.000 $35.000 $35.000 
9,900 21,200 4,200 10,550 Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) $185.200 $188.308 $190.680 
87,930 114,960 103,730 129,800 ‘Antimony (per pound) (E. & M. J.) ‘ 37.970c 37.970c 42.470c 
97,830 136,160 107,930 140,350 Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo 34.500c 34.500c 39.000c 
Antimony (per pound) is cases, Laredo 35.000c 35.000c 39.500c 
189,375 214.895 180,395 244,120 Platinum, refined (per ounce) $92.000 $92.000 $90.000 
36,430 39,850 42,630 25,820 | *Cadmium (per pound) $2.00000 $2.00000 $2.00000 
165,350 204,970 250,000 288,566 Cadmium (per pound) $2.07500 $2.07500 $2.07500 
201,780 244,820 292 690 314,386 ‘Cadmium (per pound) $2.15000 $2.15000 $2.15000 
Cobalt, 97% $2.40000 $2.40000 $2.40000 
674,635 1,041,425 860,515 1,026,310 Aluminum, 99% plus, ingot ‘(per pound) 21.500c 21.500c 20.500c 
126,890 163,160 145,700 147,720 Magnesium ingot (per pound) 27.000c 27.000c 24.500c 
630,990 926,290 805,530 933,846 Nickel 60.000c 60.000c 56.500c 
757,880 1,089,450 951,230 1,081,566 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MIDLAND BANK, LTD.—Month of August £86,099,000 £19,104,000 £10,384,000 
SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
34,976 19,608 20,045 25,546 Month of June 
976,867 534,943 567,457 707,804 | Net railway operating income $99,672,830 $95,393,045 $68,100,110 
$37,936,203 $23,598,189 $26,657,998 $32,727,115 | Other income 20,210,605 19,780,490 25,188,434 
28,379 15,954 18,316 20,422 Total income 119,883,435 115,173,535 93,288,544 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 3,962,591 4,213,933 3,776,772 

435 219 161 113 Income available for fixed charges 115,920,844 110,959,602 89,511,772 

27,944 15,735 18,155 20,309 Income after fixed charges 81,996,865 77,207,818 56,310,508 
847,733 458,745 513,958 561,065 Other deductions 2.764.607 2,787,462 2,882,097 
16,293 8,044 5,897 3,403 Net income 79 232,258 14.420.356 53,428,411 
831.440 450,701 508,061 557,662 Depreciation (way & structure & equipment) 42,591,512 41,813,744 40,260,409 
$31,222,876 $17,288,749 $20,599,487 $23,224,613 Federal income taxes 58,692,592 50,882,877 31,693,146 
Dividend appropriations 
241,900 139,630 175,970 156,300 On common stock 17,406,286 33,621,076 19,153,711 
On preferred stock 6,300,712 6,285,255 2,716,753 
241,900 139,630 175,970 156,300 Ratio of income to fixed charges 3.42 3.29 2.70 
_ 208,630 ave, 708 314,090 | ;REASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
OF U. S. A.—-Month of August 
et sales - 
o purchase $s 400 $7,921 500 $1,877,150 
221,030 349,460 200.350 239,970 
4,503,390 6.481.710 4,953,740 6,339,570 | .... = a -_ —— ae : 
4,724,420 6,831,170 5.154.090 6,579,540 | UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—(000's omitted ) aed > ease we 
As of Sept. 30 $273.000,647 $273 269 096 $262 121,632 
General fund balance 7,478,492 7,674,255 7,186,176 
= : 110 ; = : + 0 Net debt $265,522,155 $265,594,841 $25,565,456 

9 98 95.6 5.9 .. - . o 7 2 443% 2. a 
104.6 *104.7 104.0 108.4| Computed annual rate eee — — 

1.7 92.4 89.7 108.7 Revised ficure. tBased on the producers’ quotation. tBased on the average of the 

114.6 114.6 114.7 112.6 | producers’ and platers’ quotations. Average of quotation on spec ial shapes to platers. 

run Sept. 19. 1953 figure revised to 709,000 barrels) “Domestic. five tons or more but less than carload lot, boxed §$Price for tin con- 

1, 1953 as against the Jan. 1, 1952 basis of 108,587,670 | tained F.o.b. Port Colburne, U. 8. duty included Average of daily mean of bid 
and ask quotation at morning session of London Metal Exchange. 
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Fox-Martin Discusses Typical 
Mutual Fund Owner 


BOSTON, OCT. 7.—Reporting on 
the results of a survey of mutual 
fund owners before the Mutual 
#und Conference in session here, 
Milton Fox- 
Martin, sales 
executive of 
Kidder, Pea- 
body & Com- 
pany, declared 
that the typi- 
cal fund owner 
was “Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones,” 
with a $5,000 
to $10,000 in- 
come, between 
30 to 50 years 
old, interested 
primarily in 
providing for 
a future capi- 
tal need. “The ‘Joneses’ have 
saved $500 to $1,500 over and 
above a cash reserve for emer- 
gencies,” Mr. Fox-Martin stated. 
™They have a life insurance pro- 
gram. They are not exactly well- 
“o-do, but their family finances 
are in pretty good shape. They 
are a cross section of intelligent 
Yard-working people. 
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“Nearly half reported owning 
shares of more than one mutual 
fund: 11% owned shares in more 
than three. Forty-eight percent 
reported they were small busi- 
ness proprietors, executives, office 
managers, salesmen, etc., and 32% 
were doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
teachers, nurses, etc. 

“Although the initial invest- 
ment of the ‘Jones’ family was 
$1,500 or less, they are building 
a modest ‘nest-egg’ by regularly 
making periodic investments of 
$50 every month or so. They have 
transferred their thrift habit from 


a savings program to an investing 
program, 

“No other business comes close 
to the potential market for mutual 
funds sales to the ‘Joneses.’ As 
for competition, we have virtu- 
ally none. The ‘Joneses’ represent 
a great untapped market insofar 
as the rest of the security frater- 
nity is concerned. The ‘Joneses’ 
are forgotten families. Mutual 
funds have discovered them. 

“It has been my observation 
that there are too many disillu- 
sioned and hungry mutual fund 
salesmen today ... hungry be- 
cause they are looking and hoping 
for big orders —big orders that 
should be the ‘gravy’ and not the 
‘meat’ of their business. 

“Our most logical prospects are 
those that have a savings account 
Or savings bonds. The survey 
showed that 86% of those reply- 
ing made their initial investments 
out of savings. These figures in- 
dicate that we need not waste 
time and energy trying to con- 
vince security holders to convert 
to mutual funds.” 

Mr. Fox-Martin compared the 
fund salesman who sat around 
hoping for big orders—those in 
excess of $10,000—to the man who 
wasted a barrel of prime oysters 
looking for a pearl. 
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Reasonable Advertising Attitude 


BOSTON, OCT. 7.— Speaking here Monday morning at the Mutual 
Fund Conference on the topic, “Serving The Public Through Mutual 
Funds,” Herbert R. Anderson, President of Group Securities, Inc., 
declared that although assets of mutual funds have expanded greatly 


—from a half billion dollars in 
1940 to four billion dollars today— 
far larger sums have been going 
into stocks, bank accounts and 
trusts. 

“What is wrong here?” he 
asked. “Why should mutual funds 
—representing the only broadly 
available financial institution 
through which the actual owner- 
ship of American industry can be 
acquired—lag so? And lag, mind 
you, during an inflationary period 
of generally rising stock prices 
—certainly as good a background 
as we are likely to have. 

“In my judgment those who 
regulate us might well take a ‘new 
look.’ Power and responsibility 
are inseparable and surely the 
power to regulate carries with it 
the responsibility to promote the 
sound growth of an industry or 
business. For the most part, our 
industry fares reasonably well un- 
der State regulation, which is by 
far the oldest, and it is now pleas- 
ant to know that a ‘new look’ may 
be in prospect insofar as Federal 
regulation is concerned. While our 
industry wants and must have 
regulation, our insurance and 
banking friends have it to a sound 
degree without the restrictions we 
face on advertising—on telling the 
story of their service. 

“Indeed, the securities business 
generally — and the Exchanges — 
are regulated, but without the 
type of restrictions that surround 
our publicity and prospectus use. 
Costs to the public can only be 
reduced through volume _ which 
can be achieved only as our story 
can become known. It seems to 
me we have reached a degree of 
maturity where a ‘new look’ both 
at laws and, more particularly, at 
administrative attitudes, might 
well be made in the public inter- 
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est and for the protection of in- 
vestors—a phrase used so often 
in past years as a preamble to 
new restrictive rules.” 

Describing mutual funds as “no 
more than managed investment 
accounts,’ Mr. Anderson urged 
that mutual fund dealers explain 
to the buyer the objectives and 
characteristics of each fund they 
offer and avoid overselling of past 
results. 

“Can we learn something from 
the success of the life insurance 
companies in establishing them- 
selves so firmly in the financial 
planning of the people of our na- 
tion?” the speaker asked. “With- 
out suggesting that they have at- 
tained perfection, the key to their 
over-all success is to be found in a 
change from the sale of policies— 
regardless of fit or need—to the 
strategy of the planned personal 
approach. 

“Essentially, there are only two 
ways to sell anything—be it neck- 
ties, furniture, insurance or secu- 
rities. One is to sell the product 
or service on its merits—or other- 
wise—letting the buyer decide its 
appropriateness for him; the other 
is to advise in its selection with 
due regard to the client’s needs or 
tastes. With most products and 
services it may be safe to suppose 
that the buyer can decide whether 
or not it fits his needs. But with 
investments, this is not too often 
the case. 

“For unless the buyer is a pro- 
fessional, it is obvious that the 
‘sale of a security’ approach is not 
the sound one. Financial plan- 
ning—with an understanding and 
explanation of the fund or funds 
being offered, and a fitting of 
those to each account—is the key 
to greater sales as well as greater 
service to the investor. Only the 
retail salesman can do this. His 
job of advising the buyer is one 
of the most responsible, as it can 
be one of the most rewarding pro- 
fessions. 

“Contrary to what surveys of 
stock buyers may indicate, I firm- 
ly believe there is five, ten or 
even twenty times the market for 
a conservative ‘management of 
money’ approach than for ‘pie in 
the sky.’ The tremendous increase 
in the public’s ownership of ‘dollar 
safe’ investments—insurance, gov- 
ernment bonds, savings deposits, 
savings and loan certificates — 
gives striking evidence of that. I 
sincerely believe that prudence is 
an even more powerful force than 
the desire for gain—that a greatly 





increased volume can result from 
a conservative approach than one 
the public may too often think is 
one of ‘double or nothing.’ 

“This more conservative per- 
sonalized long-range planning ap- 
proach is not so dependent for 
volume on constantly rising stock 
prices. Sound money management. 
through mutual funds is always ‘in 
season.’ And as we sell the public 
that fact, we will prosper and the. 
public will be served through the- 
sound sale of a sound and broadly 
needed service.” 








KEYSTONE REPORTS 

The Annual Report of Key= 
stone Custodian Fund “K-1”—a 
portfolio of 73 preferred stocks: 
selected for income — on opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1953, was issued today to 
the 19,697 shareholders of the 
Fund. This preferred Fund is one 
of the 10 series supervised by 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., 
which had combined net assets cf 
$211,301,900 at the end of August. 
With $35,226,773 of assets at the 
1953 fiscal yearend, it is one of 
the most popular Keystone Funds 
with investors. 

Dividends from net investment 
income in fiscal 1953 totaled 88¢ 
per share—2¢ per share more 
than the total dividends from the 
same source in fiscal 1952 and 
1951. In addition, Keystone Fund 
K-1 paid a special distribution of 
38¢ per share from net security 
profits realized during 1953. The 
capital gains distributed to share- 
holders totaled $793,536, some 52% 
($415,749) of which was reinvest— 
ed in additional shares of K-1 at 
net asset value. 

Asset value per share of $16.6 
at the 1953 fiscal yearend com— 
pared with $17.65 a year earlier. 
Adjusted for the capital gain dis— 
tribution, this is a 3.3% d:zcline for 
the K-1 Fund for the year and re+ 
flects the erratic market condi- 
tions that prevailed in the securi- 
ties markets generally. The de- 
cline in total assets from $37,621,- 
141 at the end of fiscal 1952 te 
$35,226,773 was also largely due te 
the decline in market values im 
the portfolio. 

The following changes have 
been made in the list for invest— 
ment by the K-1 Fund in the last 
six months: 


Additions 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 

7% Cum, Pfd. 

Brown Co. $5.00 Cum. Conv. Ist Pref. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

4% Cum. Conv. 2nd Pfd. 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. $4.80 Cum. Pidy 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

5% Cum. Conv. Pfd. 

Kirby Petroleum Co. $0.50 Cum. Pfd. 
Feahnord Finance Co. $5.75 Pfd. Stock: 
Southern Ry. Co. 5% N. C. Pfd. 


Eliminations 
Arkansas Naturai Gas Corp. 
.5% Cum, Pfd. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 7% Cum. Pfd: 
Celanese Corp. of America 
4%.% Cum. Conv. Pfd. “A” 
Plorida P. & L. Co. 4%% Cum. Pfd. 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd& 
7% Cum. Pfd. 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
4%,% Cum. Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4.40% 
U. S. Steel Corp. 7% 


Cum. 


Ist Pf& 
Cum. Pfd. 
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SEC Gives Fund Business a Green 
Light With a Red Warning 


BOSTON, Oct. 8.—Today, at the end of the most serious and 
business-like mutual fund conference ever held, Ralph H. 


Demmler, in his first major 


address as Chairman of the 


Securities and Exchange Commission, gave the mutual fund 


business a green light on sales 
literature coupled with a stern 
red warning. 

“Your industry-established pro- 
cedure,” he said, referring to the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers’ administration of the 
Statement of Policy governing 
mutual fund sales literature, “for 
the examination of sales literature 
is adaptable as a means of reach- 
ing some conclusion as to whether 
particular documents constitute 
sales literature. 


“What I am suggesting frankly 
is that the industry and individual 
members thereof act at their own 
peril in deciding what is sales 
literature. Then the Commission 
will be free to prosecute on the 
basis of the particular facts of 
each case a misuse or non-filing 
of any material which is in fact 
used in selling investment com- 
pany securities, and as I pointed 
out this is not a revolutionary 
concept.” 

Mr. Demmler added signifi- 
cantly that this concept, “is simply 
laying upon the members of your 
industry the same obligation that 
citizens generally have to read 
and—at their peril—interpret the 
words of the statute which makes 
a particular act unlawful. The 
statute has no provision for pre- 
use determinations of what is or 
what is not sales literature.” 

According to the interpretation 
of Mr. Demmler’s remarks by com- 
petent observers, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission is indi- 
cating that it is stepping out of 
the picture as an _ interpretive 
agency. 

“The most obvious defect,” Mr. 
Demmler went on, “in the State- 
ment of Policy and indeed in the 
statute itself is the lack of a 
precise definition of what consti- 
tutes ‘sales literature.’ The State- 
ment of Policy defines sales lit- 
erature as including ‘any commu- 
nication (whether in writing, by 
radio or by television) used by 
an issuer, underwriter or dealer 
to induce the purchase of shares 
of an investment company.’ Al- 
most any article or advertisement 
can be sales literature depending 
on how it is used. Neither the 
statute nor the Statement of Pol- 
icy makes an exception of insti- 
tutional advertising. I humbly and 
respectfully submit that there are 
practical limitations to definition 
in words of ‘sales literature’.” 

Mr. Demmler, in the most 
eagerly - awaited speech of the 
Fifth Annual Mutual Fund Con- 
ference, squarely tossed the ball 
back into the lap of the mutual 
fund industry, and according to 
speculation among his listeners, 
was, by implication, asking for a 
test case in the courts. Mr. Demm- 
ler is a lawyer. 

One observer pointed out that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
does not itself pass on general 
advertising in advance, but acts 
to investigate or prosecute only 
upon complaint or upon cases of 
obvious and clear-cut violation 
or abuse of the law. 

The entire problem of sales lit- 
erature for mutual funds—one of 
the most complex in the industry 
—comes about because mutual 
fund shares are classed as “new 
issues” by virtue of the fact that 
they are continuously offered. 

Referring to the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, Mr. Demmler 
said, “True, the Commission is an 
executive agency of an adminis- 
tration dedicated to less govern- 
ment, not more. But in the case 


of investment companies, I remind 
you again that it administers an 
act which the regulated group it- 
self helped to draft—a piece of 
legislation which was designed to 
correct admitted abuses. We have 
no intention of scuttling the ship 
that we’re hired to steer.” 


Commenting on the 1935 enact- 
ment of the securities legislation, 
he said, “In a field so highly tech- 
nical and complex, I suppose the 
law had to be technical and com- 
plex. At any rate, it is a com- 
plicated statute. But in all major 
areas it seems to have accom- 
plished its purposes. We have 
had no major investment company 
bankruptcy since 1940.” 


Mr. Demmler also noted that 
the SEC had a receptive mind to 
proposals for improvement, clari- 
fication and simplification and 
would welcome the help of the 
securities industry in solving com- 
mon problems. 


THE MUTUAL FUND Conference, 
in its formal and informal ses- 
sions On Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, was 
striking in its business-like mood 
and complete lack of the “hi- 
jinks” usually associated with na- 
tional conventions. 


The 900 mutual fund sponsors, 
retailers and salesmen in attend- 
ance, faced with tougher selling 
conditions, moderately declining 
sales, on the eve of possible and 
expected industry-wide public re- 
lations program, and more aware 
than before of the complicated 
marketing problem faced by the 
industry if it is to tap the vast 
market of the middle-class in- 
come group, got down to serious 
business at the start on Monday. 

Herbert R. Anderson, President 
of Group Securities, vigorously 
asserted leadership in asking that 
the mutual fund industry be given 
what amounts to equal treatment 
under the law on advertising with 
the other large holders of the 
nation’s institutionalized capital 
—the insurance companies, banks, 
savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. 


JOHN M. SHEFFEY, the able and 
popular Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies, today lost 
no time in attacking the “red@mp- 
tion problem” of the mutual fund 
business, which, in essence, he 
termed much exaggerated and 
without much foundation in fact. 

“Since the recent slump in the 
stock market, the question most 
frequently asked,” he said, “is 
whether heavy redemptions have 
forced portfolio liquidations, thus 
depressing the market. The an- 
swer, as in the past, is ‘No!’” 

Citing figures in the 1946 break 
when the Dow-Jones Industrials 
dropped from 205.62 to 177.2 at 
the close of the year, Mr. Sheffey 
pointed that mutual funds in that 
period sold $28 million in new 
shares and redeemed only $10 
million. 

Referring to a survey by Bache 
& Company, cited by C. Norman 
Stabler of the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” Mr. Sheffey said that 
from Aug. 14 of this year to Sep- 
tember 15, when the Dow-Jones 
Industrials dropped from 276.74 
to 257.67, investors bought $11.5 
million of four of the largest 
mutual fund groups and redeemed 
only $3.55 million. 


“Following the sharp market 
break in the last week of June. 
1950,” Mr. Sheffey said, citing 


another instance, “the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies made a survey covering 
v4 of the larger mutual funds 
for that same week, disclosing 
that sales of new shares exceeded 
redemptions and that portfolio 
purchases by the funds themselves 
more than doubled their sales.” 

Enthusiastic dealers seem gen- 
erally agreed that Mr. Sheffey, in 
his carefully -documented and 
completely factual speech, had ef- 
fectively demolished contentions 
inside and outside of the securities 
business that mutual fund share- 
holders, by pressing for redemp- 
tion of their shares during serious 
market declines, would force mu- 
tual funds to dump large blocks 
of securities on the Exchange, 
breaking prices as they raised cash 
with which to meet redemption 
payments. 

Mr. Sheffey cited pointedly a 
comment by Paul A. Johnston, 
managing editor of ‘“Barron’s,” 
written in July, 1950, that, “We 
are inclined to believe that the 
rumors and reports which are 
still rife that mutual funds con- 
tributed heavily to the market 
break were brewed in the vat of 
sour grapes.” 

Adding to his documentation 
excerpts from the Report of the 





SEC to the Congress on Invest- 
ment Companies, made in 1939, 
Mr. Sheffey quoted, “During the 
period from 1927 to 1936, the 
40 open-end investment com- 
panies which constitute almost 
the entire group, and on which 
most of the statistics have been 
based, paid $142 million in re- 
deeming their shares or an 
amount equal to about 25% of 
the $564 million of shares sold 
by such companies during the 
same period. Redemptions have 
exceeded sales in only two quar- 
ters of the ten-year period under 
study and then only by small 
amounts.” Mr. Sheffey added that 
sales exceeded redemptions by 
four to one in the period 1927 
to 1936 and that sales exceeded 
redemptions in every year, in- 
cluding 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


CLOSED-END NEWS 
CARRIERS & GENERAL Corpo- 
ration, managed by Calvin Bul- 
lock, reports that its five largest 
holdings of common stock indus- 
try groups on Aug. 31, last, were 
utilities 16.78%, petroleum 14.02%, 
retail trade 10.50%, chemicals 
9.67% and railroads 6.11%. Net 
asset value per share was $14.74 
on Sept. 21, 1953. 
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Company History—II 
By 8S. WALDO COLEMAN 
President, Commonwealth Investment Company 


Following is part two of a paper 
which was read before the Society 
of Mutual Fund Retailers in San 
Francisco by Mr. Coleman upon 
the recent occasion of the Society's 
first mutual fund training course. 


THESE THREE LAWS—the Se- 
curties Act, the Securities Ex- 
change Act, and the Investment 
Company Act — have for many 
years provided the framework for 
Federal regulation of the invest- 
ment company industry. The de- 
tails of the regulation of mutual 
funds are so numerous that we 
cannot begin to go into them here. 
We can, however, give a general 
idea of the type of thing covered 
by the various laws. 


The Investment Company Act 
covers nearly every aspect of in- 
vestment company organization 
and management. It defines di- 
versification, requires companies 
to state their basic policies, gov- 
erns the relationships between 
investment managers, under- 
writers, and the investment com- 
panies themselves. It deals with 
the custodian arrangements of in- 
vestment companies and the sale 
and redemption of their shares. 
It also sets forth in detail the 
information which must be sup- 
plied to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and to share- 
holders. The Investment Company 
Act provides that an investment 
company may not start with assets 
of less than $100,000. In order to 
be a diversified investment com- 
pany, at least 75% of the com- 
pany’s assets must be represented 
by cash or cash items or securi- 
ties in which the investment in 
the securities of any one issuer 
is not more than 5% of the value 
of the assets of the investment 
company and not more than 10% 
of the outstanding voting securi- 
ties of the issuer. These are just 
samples of the type of thing 
covered by the Investment Com- 
pany Act. 

In addition, mutual funds are 
subject to the Securities Act of 
1933 because they are constantly 
offering shares for sale. The 
shares are always “new” shares, 
even though they are identical 
with shares that have been offered 
for years. As new issues, the 
shares come under the Securities 
Act, and this is why we must use 
a prospectus. 

For mutual funds, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 enters 


the picture primarily because of 
its rules regarding the solicitation 
of proxies, which are applicable 
to investment companies. 

The Federal Revenue Act may 
in some ways be regarded as a 
regulatory device. Investment 
companies have been given spe- 
cial tax treatment under the Fed- 
eral law, provided they meet cer- 
tain requirements. 

Fundamentally, in order to re- 
ceive favorable income tax treat- 
ment, the investment company 
must in reality be an investment 
company, both as to the diversifi- 
cation of its assets and the nature 
of its income. The Revenue Act 
requires that an investment com- 
pany distribute on a current basis 
at least 90% of its investment in- 
come. The company is subject to 
tax only on the portion of its 
investment income which it does 
not distribute. 

The law does not require that 
an investment company distribute 
its capital gains. It is the general 
practice of companies to distribute 
all or most of their capital gains, 
however, because the companies 
are subject to a 26% tax on any 
capital gains which they retain. 
Formerly, in order to receive 
credit for the distribution of in- 
come and capital gains, a company 
had to make the distributions dur- 
ing the year in which the income 
was earned, or the capital gains 
were realized. Now, we are al- 
lowed to treat a part or all of the 
first distribution the following 
year as a credit, just as if it had 
been made during the year in 
which the income or capital gains 
were realized. 


IN ADDITION to these various 
Federal laws, there are many 
state laws regulating investment 
companies. Before a mutual fund 
may sell its shares in a state, it is 
usually required to get a permit 
in that state. This means that it 
must file certain required infor- 
mation, agree to file periodic re- 
ports, and abide by the regula- 
tions contained in the law and 
regulations of that particular state. 
State laws and regulations vary, 
but it is the state laws rather 
than Federal laws, for example, 
which regulate the maximum 
sales charge. The maximum sales 
charge on investment company 
shares is limited by California 
regulations to 10% of the selling 
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price. Some states do not set & 
limit, but most states say that a 
fund cannot sell on a more favor- 
= basis in one state than 
other. 


None of these regulations, efther 
state or Federal, involves’ ay 
supervision of the actual man 
ment of the fund. In other w 
they do not tell us what 
we must buy or sell. Therefére, 
an investment company is nét tm 


any sense managed by the g0v- 
ernment. 


A REAL EFFORT is being ritt@le: 
to prevent a recurrence of the 
difficulties which befell the ir 
vestment trusts of the ’20’s. From 
every indication, this effort i» 
successful. When one considers 
that the owner of a mutual fund 
share has a redeemable sectirity 
which he can liquidate at @ity 
time (though, as section (f) 6 
the Statement of Policy says, the 
price he receives may be more: 
or less than his cost!) and is régw- 
larly provided with full informa-- 
tion as to the operations of hir 
mutual fund, we see that he har 
a very attractive means of em- 
ploying professional managemen® 
for his funds. This is probably 
one of the most important reasons: 
why the present form of regula, 
tion has been helpful rather thas 
harmful. During this period, in-- 
vestment companies have enjoyee 
their greatest growth. 


There are other reasons for the 
growth of mutual funds. One of 
the most fundamental is the greaz 
increase and redistribution of 
wealth which has been occurring™ 
in this country. This has resulted 
in an increasing number oll 
sons becoming potential inves ’ 
Most of them have only a mo@ez- 
ate amount available for invést- 
ment, and little or no experi@ncte: 
in the investing of money. 
them, mutual funds are a logieak 
solution. 


Another factor has been the fre- 
flation we have experienced oa 
ing the last several years. tre 
has resulted in a greater interes 
in the ownership of stocks a & 
means of adjusting for chan 
in the purchasing power of 
dollar more effectively than Gam 
be done through the ownersiity 
of cash or bonds. 

A third factor has undoubtedly 
been the great feeling of uneez- 
tainty as to the future course 
of economic and political affaits, 
here and abroad, Probably neve 
before in the history of the United 
States, certainly not for the las® 
100 years, have we had so little: 
control over our Own eco 
affairs. This is because so m 
of our industrial effort is beings 
devoted to building defenses for 
use, if necessary, in a possible war 
with a foreign power. The int- 
tiative in this controversy has 
rested with this foreign power, 
so that much of our effort hase 
been devoted primarily to check-- 
mating her moves. This uncez-- 
tainty as to the future has made« 
more and more people seek pre. 
fessional management of thelr 
funds. 


DURING THE LAST few yearw 
there has been developed a way 
for people to purchase mutuak 


fund shares, which holds great 
promise for the future. It is the 
same principle which has up 
doubtedly been responsible in ® 
major degree for the success of 
the automobile industry. It wam 
Henry Ford who had the vision te» 
realize the advantages of mes 
production of automobiles. How~ 
ever, this required a much wider 
market than could be provided 
by the relatively small number of 
people who were able to pay cash 
for cars, or who could borrow 
money from banks at that time’ 
In other words, the success of the 
automobile industry was due im 


Continued on page 47 
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Securities Now 


% Amalgamated Growth Industries, Inc. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 149,999 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of patents, etc., and for new equipment and 
working capital. Office—11 West 42nd St., New York 
City. Underwriter—R. A. Keppler & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


American-Israeli Cattle Corp., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Aug. 24 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To establish 
and develop a cattle industry in Israel. Underwriter— 
None. 

Anacon Lead Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Sept. 28 filed 700,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents—Canadian funds) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To develop mining properties. Under- 
writer—None. 

*% Anchor Post Products, Inc. (10/20) 

Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 32,953 shares of common 
stock (par $2) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Oct. 20 at the rate of one new 
share for each nine shares held; rights to expire on 
Nov. 16. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—-For working 


capital. Office — 6500 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Applied Science Corp. of Princeton 

May 21 filed $750,000 of 6% guaranteed sinking fund 10- 
year debenture notes due April 30, 1963, of this company 
and 75,000 shares of common stock (par one cent) of 
Bradco, Inc., to be offered in units of $100 of notes and 
10 shares of stock. Price—$105 per unit. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of stock of two companies, who will borrow 
the remainder to repay bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., New 
York. Statement to be withdrawn. 


* Arkansas Oil Ventures, inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 1,237,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders. Price—Four cents per share. Proceeds 
—For drilling expenses. Office—703 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
March 31 filed $4,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Manufacturer of tires and tubes. Underwriter—Rey- 
nolds & Co., New York. Offering—Postponed. 


Beneficial Loan Corp. 
Sept. 29 filed 355,976 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered to common stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held on Oct. 7, with rights 
to expire on Oct. 23. Price—$24 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


% Bingham-Herbrand Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) $100,000 aggregate mar- 
ket value of common stock (par $1). Price—At market 
(estimated at $10.75 per share). Proceeds—To selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, O. 


Burton Picture Productions, Inc. 
Sept. 24 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For production of movies and TV stories. Office—246 


Fifth Avenue, New York. Underwriter — Ale de 
Reid & Co., Newark, N. J. can 


® Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 22, 1952 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 512% conv. sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for a 
14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,500 of 
outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and working 
capital. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas, Tex.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; and Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Statement withdrawn. 


‘ gry oa Airlines, Inc. 

ug. ile 000 of 7% convertibl i 
certificates, series A, due Sept. 1, 1957. ond 400,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents). Price—100% of 
principal amount for certificates and 75 cents per share 
for stock. Proceeds—To acquire five Martinliners and 
the spare parts. Office—Burbank, Calif. Underwriters— 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


October 8 (Thursday) 


Baltimore & Ohio RR._______-_-_-_~- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $1,500,000 


October 13 (Tuesday) 


Federal Services Finance Corp.___--_-_~_- Debentures 
(Mackall & Coe) $300,000 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co............-~~ Preferred 


(Union Securities Corp.) $5,000,000 
Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co._-_-_- Pfd. & Com. 
(The First California Co., Inc.) $1,031,250 


Strategic Materials Corp........___-__-_- Common 
(Hamlin & Lunt and Allen & Co.) 198,500 shares 


October 14 (Wednesday ) 


General Credit, Inc.____---_- Preference & Common 
(John R. Boland) $750,000 

Seems TS Ge Te Ge, cccutinatinwccoecad Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $10,000,000 

Long Island Lighting Co.____---__--___-_- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; and W. C. Langley 
& Co.) 685,648 shares 


Miracle Hinge, Inc.._________ Preferred & Common 
(Walter Aronheim) $220,000 
Petrolane Gas Co., Inc._____Debentures & Common 


(P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.) $550,000 


Rockland Light & Power Co... .-...______- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $8,000,000 
October 20 (Tuesday) 
Anchor Post Products, Inc._.....___.__-_-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) $247,148 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co._______- Common 


(Probably Morgan Stanley & Co.; Drexel & Co., and 
Glore, Forgan & Co.) 800,000 shares 
October 23 (Friday) 


Hartford Electric Light Co..............-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 105,500 shares 


October 26 (Monday) 
United Gas Corp._.____--- BS Debentures 
(Bids noon EST) $25,000,000 


October 27 (Tuesday) 


Central Illinois Light Co.___.___________.. Common 
(Offering to stockholders — underwritten by Union 
Securities Corp.) 105,000 shares 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co.__________- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $30,000,000 
Gen Jose Water Works........-~......-...«. Preferred 


(Dean Witter & Co.) $1,000,000 


October 28 (Wednesday ) 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp._____________- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
November 5 (Thursday) 
American Fidelity & Casualty Co... __... Preferred 
(Geyer & Co.) $750,000 
November 17 (Tuesday) 
Worcester County Electric Co.._________-_ Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $7,500,000 
November 24 (Tuesday) 
Government Employees Corp... ____- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders, without underwriting) $500,000 
December 1 (Tuesday) 
Monongahela Power Co................___.- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
December 17 (Thursday) 


OE i nan ch cs cnandbiihes cnahaendetnaannden eae Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $5,400,000 











Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York; and McCoy & Willard, 
Boston, Mass. 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 17 filed 33,320 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders in the ratio of one new 
share for each five shares held. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To reduce short-term notes. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Aug. 25 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
retirement of notes and certain stockholders’ shares. 
ee Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter 
—None. 
*% Central Illinois Light Co. (10/27) 
Oct. 7 filed 105,000 shares of common stock (no par), of 
which 100,000 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record Oct. 27 on the basis 
of one new share for each nine shares then held (with 
an oOversubscription privilege); the remaining 5,000 
shares are to be sold to underwriters for resale to pub- 
lic. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For repayment of bank loans and new construction. 
Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
% Colton Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 12,020 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered first to stockholders. Price 
—$4.87'2 per share. Proceeds—For expansion. Office— 
1545 East 18th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Underwriters— 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


H. L. Emerson & Co., Inc., Cunningham, Gunn & Carey, 
Inc. and Livingston, Williams & Co., Inc., all of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


% Crenco Corp., Reno, Nev. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 175,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), of which 95,000 shares are to be 
offered publicly, and 80,000 shares are to be offered 
in exchange for the 10,000 outstanding shares of Crockett 
Engineering Co. Price—At par. Proceeds—For promo- 
tional activities. Office — 206 North Virginia St., Reno, 
Nev. Underwriter—None. 


% Dade Reagents, Inc., Miami, Fla. ; 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year de- 
bentures. Price—At par (in denominations of $],000 
each). Proceeds—To retire debts and for working eapi- 
tal. Office—1851 Delaware Parkway, Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Atwill & Co., Miami, Fla. 


% Dairy Queen Products, Inc., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 750 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100) and 750 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered in units of one share 
of each class of stock. Price—$110 per unit. Proceeds— 
For machinery and equipment. Underwriter—None.. 


DeKalb & Ogie Telephone Co., Sycamore, III. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 25,695 shares of common 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholdes at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To construct 
telephone exchange. Office—112 West Elm St., Syca- 
more, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Duquesne Light Co. 

Aug. 19 filed 100,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers. Bids—Originally scheduled to be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 17, but on Sept. 16 
the company announced bids will be received within 30 
days from that date, bidders to be advised at least three 
days in advance of new date. 


Fairway Foods, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
May 8 filed $1,600,000 first mortgage lien 44% bonds 
to mature $40,000 annually from 1955 to 1994, inclusive. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To con- 
struct new warehouse. Underwriter—None. 

Fallon Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 3,616,000 shares of Class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). 
Procgeds—For drilling wells. Office—528 E and C Bidg., 
Denyer, Colo. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, 
Colo. © 


* Farm Equipment Acceptance Corp., Peoria, If. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$12.75 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Offiee—3500 North Adams St., Peoria, 
Ill. Underwriter—Carl McGlone & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


% Federal Services Finance Corp. (10 13) 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 5'2% ‘con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due Sept. 1, 1968 (each 
$100 principal amount is convertible into nine shares of 
common stock of no par value, valued at $12.50 per 
share). Price—At par (in multiples of $100 each). Pro- 
eeeds—For working capital. Office—839-17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Mackal!l & Coe, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fia. 


Sept. 11 filed 211,416 shares of common stock (par $7.50) § 


to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each 10 shares held on 
Oct. 8: rights to expire on Oct. 26. Priee—-$24 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 
Statement expected to become effective late today (Oct. 
8). 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Underwriters — Woodard-Elwood Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. and Harold E. Wood & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


* Fremont Metal & Mining, Inc., Lander, Wyo. _ 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To construct mill. 
Address—Box 344, Lander, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 


® General Credit, Inc. (10/14) 

Aug. 24 filed 150,000 shares of participating preference 
stock (par $1) and 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
five cents), to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York. 


General Hydrocarbons Corp. 

Aug. 12 filed $1,010,800 of 20-year debentures and 66,424 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of $350 principal amount of debentures and 23 shares of 
stock. Price—$359 per unit ($336 for the debentures and 
$1 share for the stock). Proceeds—For general cor- 
por purposes. Business — Oil and gas development. 
Underwriter—None. Office—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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% General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 2 filed 19,465 shares of $5 cumulative preference 
stock, series B (stated value $100 per share) and 139,742 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in ex- 
change for shares of stock of Berland Shoe Stores, Inc. 
on the following basis: For each Berland common share 
0.54253 shares of General Shoe common; and for each 
46/1lith shares of Berland preferred stock one share of 
series B preferred of General Shoe or for each 2.0227 
shares of Berland prefered one share of General Shoe 
common stock. Offer, which will terminate on Dec. 7, 
is subject to acceptance of 80% of each class of stock. 


* Gosselin Stores Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) and 75,000 shares of class B 
common stock, the purchaser of each class A share 
being given the privilege of buying five class B shares. 
Price — $1.05 per share. Proceeds— To buy two new 
stores. Office—3815 North Santa Fe Avenue, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


® Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 

Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1,565,000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. Offering 
—Postponed indefinitely. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
May 1 filed 55,313 shares of capital stock (par $5) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each four shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter— None. Offering — No 
definite plan adopted. 


Hartford Electric Light Co. (10/23) 
Oct. 2 filed 105,500 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Oct..23 on the basis of one new share for each eight 
shanes held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—None. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 25 filed 100,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
Oct.-5 in ratio of one new share for each 5% shares held. 
Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds—For plant ex- 
pansion. Underwriter—None. 


Hedges Diesel, Inc. (N. J.) 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of Class A 
common stock and 20,000 shares of Class B common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To erect 
plant and for new equipment, and working capital. Of- 
fice—Marlton, N. J. Underwriters—None. 


Hunter Creek Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho 
June 2 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For oper- 
ating capital. Office — 509 Bank St., Wallace, Idaho. 
Underwriter—Mine Financing, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

lonics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
June 30 filed 131,784 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (between $8 and 
$9 per share). Proceeds—To pay mortgage debt and for 
equipment. Business — Research and development and 
subsequent commercial exploitation in the field of ion 
exchange chemistry. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 
New York and Boston (Mass.). Offering—Date indefinite. 


% Israel Enterprises, Inc., New York 

Oct. 1 filed 18,800 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For investment in exist- 
ing industrial enterprises in Israel. Underwriter—None. 
*% K-O-T Oil Corp., Ardmore, Okla. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Pricce—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—To complete wells. Office—504 Gilbert Bldg., Ardmore, 
Okla. Underwriter—Petroluem Finance Corp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (10/13-14) 
Sept. 11 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—Union Securities Corp., New York. May be placed 
privately. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (10/14) 
Sept. 11 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Oct. 
1, 1983. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriters—To be determined by 
ompetitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey., Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly): Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be re- 
pived up to noon (EST) on Oct. 14, at 2 Rector St., 
New York. N. Y. 


Kay Jeweiry Stores, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed 672,746 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
Ibe offered in exchange for preferred and common stocks 
of 71 store corporations which operate 83 retail credit 
jewelry stores. Underwriter—None. 

Kenwell Oils & Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Aug. 20 filed 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—-To be supplied by amendment. 

Kropp Forge Co., Cicero, Ill. 

Sept. 15 (letter of notification) 12,890 shares of common 
stock (par 33's cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
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$3 per share). Proceeds—To Roy A. Kropp, President. 
Underwriters—L. D. Sherman & Co., of New York, and 
Sincere & Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


% Life insurance Co. of South Carolina 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 4,900 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10) and 10,000 shares 
of common stock (no par), the preferred and 4,900 
shares of the common stock to be offered in units of one 
share of each class of stock at $20 per unit to stock- 
holders and $30 per unit to public; remaining 5,100 
shares are to be offered at $1 per share to stockholders 
and $11 to public. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—1309 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


Lone Star Sulphur Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
May 8 filed 600;000-shares of common stock (par 5 cents) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 8 on a share-for-share basis “as a specula- 
tion.” Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter—None. 


@ Long Island Lighting Co. (10/14) 

Sept. 24 filed 785,648 shares of common stock (par $10), 
of which 685,648 shares are to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Oct. 14 at 
the rate of one new share for each seven shares held; 
rights to expire on Oct. 29. The remaining 100,000 shares 
are to be offered to employees. Price—To be set by com- 
pany Oct. 13. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. and 
W. C. Langley & Co., all of New York. 

Lunn Laminates, Inc. 

Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents), represented by 75,000 war- 
rants presently outstanding. Price—$2 per share net to 
company. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 
Huntington, N. Y. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co. and 
Vermilye Brothers, both of New York. 


McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 

June 12, 1952 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock 
(par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
drilling of exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and 
for general corporate purposes. Undertaker—B. V. 
Christie & Co., Houston, Texas. Dealer Relations Rep- 
resentative—George A. Searight, 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Telephone BArclay 7-8448. Offering— 
date indefinite. 


® Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York 

Aug. 20 filed 45,912 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
being offered in exchange for 57,389 shares of common 
stock (no par) of Fitz Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock 
Co. on an eight-for-ten basis. It is proposed to acquire 
not less than 80% of said Fitz Simons & Connell shares. 
Offer will expire on Oct. 10. Over 80% of Fitz Simons 
stock has been deposited to Oct. 5. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

May 15 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1978, 
Proceeds—From sale of bonds, plus proceeds from sale 
of 215,000 shares of common stock (par $14) to American 
Natural Gas Co., parent, for $3,010,000, to be used to 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Bids— 
A group headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. 
entered the only bid on June 15 for the securities— 
100.125 for 5s. This bid was rejected. Reoffering had 
been planned at 101.875 to yield 4.87%. July 6 com- 
pany sought SEC authority to borrow $20,000,000 from 
banks on 34% notes pending permanent financing which 
is presently being given consideration. 


® Miracle Hinge, Inc., Monticello, N. Y. (10/14) 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 200,000 shares 
of common stock (par one cent) to be offered in units of 
one share of each class of stock. Price—$1.10 per unit. 
Proceeds — For plant improvements, payment of debt, 
inventory and working capital. Underwriter — Walter 
Aronheim, New York. 


® Mon-Dak Oil, Ltd., Sidney, Mont. 

Sept. 25 filed 7,800 shares of class A voting common stock 
(no par) and 685,816 shares of class B non-voting com- 
mon stock (no par). Of the class B shares, 172,894 will 
have been sold the moment the offering is approved and 
the remaining 512,922 will be sold following approval. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For oil and gas leases 
and to repay notes. Underwriter—None. 


Motion Picture Laboratories, Inc. 

Sept. 21 (letter of notification) $50,000 of first chattel 
mortgage bonds dated Oct. 1, 1953, and 5,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of a $1,000 
bond and 100 shares of stock. Price — $1,100 per unit. 
Proceeds—For equipment. Office—1830 Exchange Blidg., 
Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter — Gordon Meeks & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* Mutual Association of idea Submitters, Inc. 

Sept. 21 (letter of notification) $300,000 of Association 
memberships at $15 per member per year. Proceeds— 
to promote inventions of members. Office—337 Clinton 
St., New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


National Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sept. 28 filed 900,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered to charter policyholders at $1.91 per share; 
and to new policyholders as may elect to apply their 
coupon values to the purchase of stock at the initial sub- 
scription price of $3.93 per share. Preceeds—For expan- 
sion of insurance activities. Underwriter—None. 
*% Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 1,498 shares of common 
stock (par $25) to be offered for subscription by em- 
ployees. Price—$25.50 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Port Edwards, Wis. Underwriter—None. 
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Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. (10/13) 

Sept. 21 filed 25,000 shrares of $1.50 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $21) and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Of these shares, all of the preferred stock and 
25,000 shares of common stock are to be offered in units 
of one share of each class of stock at $28 per unit; 
25,000 shares of common stock are to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 21 at $6.25 
per share; and the remaining 25,000 shares of common 
stock are to be offered publicly at $7 per share. Proceeds 
—For construction of pipe line system and working cap- 
ital. Office—Las Vegas, Nev. Underwrtier—The First 
California Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


@® New England Gas & Electric Ass’n 

Sept. 2 filed 200,096 common shares of beneficial interest 
(par $8) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Sept. 29,.1953, on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege). Rights will expire on Oct. 16. Price 
—$13.75 per share. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, and 
increase investments in subsidiary, including Worcester 


Gas Light Co. Dealer-Manager—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


New Mexico-San Juan Natural Gas Co. 
Sept. 21 (letter of notification) 748,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To develop and maintain leases. Office—2135 
Gold Avenue, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriter — 
Hunter Securities Corp., New York. 


% Nilsson Gage Co. 

Sept. 30 (letter of notification) $250,000 of five-year 7% 
notes to be offered principally to the company’s stock- 
holders, employees and associates. Price — At par (in 
units of $250 each). Proceeds—For manufacture and sale 
of a new gearless indicator. Office—253 Mansion St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


North Idaho Mines, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 400 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$125 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration. Address—Box 298, Kellogg, Idaho. Under- 
writer—Robert G. Sparling, Seattle, Wash. 


Northern Illinois Corp., DeKalb, Ill. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of $1.50 
cumulative preferred stock (no par), being offered to 
certain company stockholders for a 30-day period from 
Sept. 21. Price—$24 per share. Proceeds—For working 


capital. Office—112 E. Locust Street DeKalb, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Ohmart Corp., Cincinnati, O. 
Sept. 24 (letter of notification) 13,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered first to common stock- 
holders, then to general public. Price—$16.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For equipment and other general corporate 


purposes. Underwriter—Estabrook & Co., New York and 
Boston. 


* Oil Enterprises, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 275,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
leases and working capital. Office—550 Lakepointe Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Orange Community Hotel Co., Orange, Texas 
Sept. 14 filed 8,333 shares of capital stock (par $20) and 
8,333 registered 4% debentures due Jan. 1, 1984 of $100 
each to be offered in units of one share of stock and one 
$100 debenture. Price—$120 per unit. Proceeds—To con- 
struct and equip hotel building. Underwriter — None. 
(Subscriptions to 4,949 shares of stock and 4,949 deben- 
tures are held by a group of citizens of Orange formed 
under ~e auspices of the Orange Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


% Orradio Industries, Inc., Opelika, Ala. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 149,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—Marvyn Road, Opelika, 
Ala. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 


Overland Oil, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
June 10 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders (except 
the original incorporators) at rate of one new share for 
each two shares held. Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 

Pediow-Nease Chemical Co., Inc. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered to stockholders of record 
June 29 at rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Lock Haven, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
® Petrolane Gas Co., Inc. (10/14) 
Sept. 15 filed $400,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 
series A, due Oct. 1, 1968 (with common stock purchase 
warrants attached) and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—At 100% of principal amount for the 
debentures and $2 per share for the stock. Proceeds— 
To repay notes and for working capital. Business—Dis- 
tribution of liquefied petroleum gas, tanks and related 
equipment. Office—New Orleans, La. Underwriter—P. 
W. Brooks & Co., New York. 


Planter’s Peat Corp., Coral Gables, Fila. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $2.50) and 100,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in 
units of one share of each class of stock. Price—$2.50 
per unit. Proceeds—To liquidate liabilities and for work- 
ing capital. Office—220 Miracle Mile, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Business—To process peat for fertilizer. Underwriter— 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., Miami, Fla. 


Continued on page 44 
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Prugh Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Aug. 28 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
loans. Office—907 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (10/20) 
Sept. 30 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for additions and improvements to 
property. Underwriters—Expected to be Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


% Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (10/27) 

Sept. 30 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due Oct. 1, 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—-To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Morgan Standey & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 27 at 80 
Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


& Rock Creek Tungsten Co., Misscula, Mont. 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For oper- 
ating capital. Address—Box 1364, Missoula, Mont. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Rockland Light & Power Co. 
Sept. 17 filed 210,721 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
ef record Oct. 7 on the basis of one new share for each 
seven shares held (with an oversubscription priviledge), 
eights to expire on Oct. 21. Price—$10.20 per share. 
“Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 


Rockland Light & Power Co. (10/14) 

Sept. 17 filed $8,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, 
due 1983. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc.; First 
Boston Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers, 
Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Estabrook & 
Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Oct. 14. 


% Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 3,800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $13 per 
share). Proceeds—To Fred H. Rohr, who is the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter — Lester, Ryons & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


~Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 
April 23 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price —$5 per share. Proceeds—To acquire stock of 
Web-Tex Oil Co., to pay loans and for working capital. 
Office—Northwood, Iowa. Underwriter—Sills, Fairman 
% Harris of Chicago, Ill. Registration statement may be 
revised. 
*& San Jose Water Works (Calif.) (10/27) 
Oct. 5 filed 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $25—convertible into common stock from Jan. 1, 
1954). Price—To be supvlied by amendment. Proceeds— 
‘To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Schlafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc. 

March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 25¢). 
$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase and sell 

. holds, royalties and producing properties, to pros- 

pect for oil and gas and to develop and operate produc- 

Ang properties. Office—Mt. Vernon, Ill. Underwriter— 

&. H. Rothchild & Co., New York. Offering—Indefintely 

‘postponed. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Sept. 4 filed $975,000 of five-year 6% convertible sink- 
ing fund debentures due Oct. 1, 1958, to be offered to 
common stockholders at rate of one $100 debenture for 
each 250 shares of common stock held. Price—100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To repay loans and for 
working capital. Underwriter—None. Meeting—Stock- 
holders to vote Oct. 9 on authorizing debentures. 


Silver Dollar Exploration & Development Co. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price — 30 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
éxploration. Office—West 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane, 


Lag Underwriter — Mines Financing, Inc., Spokane, 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Sept. 15 filed 400,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
fer subscription by stockholders of record Oct. 2 in the 
catio of one new share for each 10 shares then held; 
eights will expire on Oct. 23. Priee—At par ($25 per 
share). Proceeds—To repay advances from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—None. 
*% Sta-Tex Oil Co. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents): Pricee—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
for drilling costs. Underwriter—Arthur R. Gilman, 20 
Broad Street, New York City. 

State Fire & C Co., Miami, Fila. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of Class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3.75 per share. Office— 
#268 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. for expansion anti to retire certain 
@referred shares. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Jr. Co. 
inc., Chicago, Ill., and Miami, Fla. 
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® Strategic Materials Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. (10/13) 
Aug. 31 filed 198,500 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each share held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and other indebtednesss, for further exploration 
of properties and for additional working capital. Under- 
writers—Hamlin & Lunt, Buffalo, N. Y., and Allen & 
Co., New York. W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd., of Montreal, 
Canada, has agreed to purchase 50,000 shares from the 
underwriters for distribution in Canada. 


United Gas Corp. (10/26) 

Sept. 23 filed $25,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1973. Proceeds—To purchase $10,000,000 of 5% sinking 
fund debentures of United Gas Pipe Line Co., a sub- 
sidiary, to provide it with funds for construction; and to 
replenish the treasury of United Gas Corp. and for other 
general corporate purposes, including advances of such 
additional funds as may be required by Union Producing 
Co., another subsidiary. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., White, 
Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received up to noon (EST) on Oct. 26. 


United Mining & Leasing Corp. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 1,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations, equipment, etc. Office—Central 
yo Colo. Underwriter—R. L. Hughes & Co., Denver, 
olo. 


United States Finishing Co. 

Sept. 23 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered in exchange for the 15,000 outstanding com- 
mon shares of Aspinook Corp. on the basis of 16 shares 
of Finishing stock for each share of Aspinook stock. The 
offer is conditioned upon its acceptance by the holders 
of at least 80% of the Aspinook shares. The stockholders 
of the Finishing company will vote Oct. 13 on approving 
the above proposal. 


Universal Finance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($25 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—3460 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Universal Finance Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Sept. 21 (letter of notification) 29,000 shares of 70-cent 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 29,000 shares 
of common stock (par 15 cents) to be offered in units 
of one share of preferred and one share of common stock. 
Price—$10.15 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—1301 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
May 7 filed 1,088,940 shares of $1.28 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 1,088,939 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be issued in connection with 
the proposed merger into company of Puget Sound Pow- 
er & Light Co. on the basis of one-half share of pre- 
ferred and one-half share of common for each Puget 
Sound common share to holders who do not elect to re- 


ceive cash at the rate of $27 per share. Underwriter— 
None. 


Wetlex Jet Services, Inc. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 13,071 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10 on the basis of one new share 
for each 12 shares held; rights to expire on Oct. 13. Price 
—$17.50 per share. Proceeds—For equipment. Office— 


ee East Berry Street, Fort Worth Texas. Underwriter 
—None. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock and private sale of $55,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
fering—Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 


curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Postponed 
indefinitely. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Sept. 28 filed 1,270,344 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered in exchange for common stock (par $10) 
of Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. on the basis of 114 shares 
of West Virginia Pulp stock for each Hinde & Dauch 


share. The offer will expire on Nov. 18. Underwriter— 
None. 


@ Western Massachusetts Companies 

Sept. 17 filed 128,316 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 122,316 shares are being offered for subscription 
by common stockholders at rate of ome new share for 
each eight shares held on Oct. 5. The remaining 6,000 
shares are to be sold ‘to employees. Subscription rights 
expire on Oct. 21. Price—$29.60 per share. Preceeds— 
To be loaned to Western Massachusetts Electric Co. a 
subsidiary, to be used to retire up to $4,000,000 of out- 
‘standing bank loans incurred for construction purposes. 
Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld 
& Co., both of New York. ' 


Working Capital, Inc. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 148,700 shares of common 
stock (par five cents) and 74,350 common stock purchase 
warrants to be offered in units of 100 shares of stock 
and 50 warrants (each warrant will entitle the holder to 
purchase one share of stock at $1.25 per share). Price— 
$125 per unit. Proceeds—To make loans. Office—55 
Hilton Ave., Garden City, L. L., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Zirconium Corp. of America 
Sept. 18 (letter of notification) 126 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$750 per share. Proceeds—For 
new construction and working capital. Office—Solon 
Center Bldg., Solon, O. Underwriter—Gordon Meeks & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Prospective Offerings 


® American Fidelity & Casualty Co. (11/5) 

Oct. 7 it was stated registration is planned for about 
Oct. 16 of 150,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $5) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on a share-for-share basis, about Nov. 5; rights 
to expire about Nov. 20. Certain stockholders have 
waived their rights to purchase the new shares. Price 
—To be named later. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—Geyer & Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 19 directors voted to recommend to stockholders 
that they authorize a new issue of convertible debentures 
in an amount not to exceed $625,000,000 at a meeting to 
be held on Oct. 14. Price—Expected at par. Proceeds— 
For advances to subsidiary and associated companies. 
Underwriter—None. Offering—To be made to stock- 
holders. 


American Water Works Co., Inc. 
Sept. 25 it was announced company plans to register soon 
for public offering an issue of about 200,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $25). Underwriters—W. C. Langley 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 
Private Placement — Company has arranged through 
same bankers to place privately $20,000,000 of 20-year 
collateral trust sinking fund bonds. 
® Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Oct. 5 B. L. England, President, announced that the com- 
pany plans to issue and sell early next year about $4,- 
000,000 of new bonds and make an offering to stockhold- 
ers on a 1-for-10 basis of sufficient common stock to 
raise an additional estimated $3,000,000. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriters—For common stock 
may be Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. Previous bond issue was placed privately. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 
March 27 it was announced that proposed debenture 
issue later this year will be around $60,000,000. The 
exact nature and timing of the financing are still to be 
determined. Stockholders voted May 5 to increase the 
authorized debt from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. Pre- 
ceeds—To be used to help pay for a $100,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1953. Underwriters—Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. may head group. 

Aztec Oil & Gas Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company’s common stock (held 
by Southern Union Gas Co.) may be offered to stock- 
holders of the parent company on a pro rata basis under 
a proposed divestment plan. 

Baltimore & Ohio RR. (10/8) 
Bids will be received by the company at 2 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to noon (EST) on Oct. 8 for the 
purchase from it of $1,500,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series FF, to be due in 15 equal payments of $100,- 
000 each on Dec. 1, from 1953 to 1967, inclusive. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Bates Manufacturing Co. 
June 25 it was reported company planned to offer and 
sell 750,000 additional shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase properties in the South. Under- 
writers—Probably Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
and The First Boston Corp., New York. Plan Opposed— 


Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., is opposing the proposed 
financing. 
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Blair Holdings Corp. 
June 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell publicly $2,000,000 of convertible debentures. Pre- 
ceeds — For development of Stanwell Oil & Gas Ltd., 
newly acquired subsidiary. Underwriters—Blair, Rollins 
& Co. Inc. and The First California Co. 


Centrai Maine Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was reported company plans sale later this 
year of $10,000,000 common stock (in addition to $10,- 
000,000 of Ist & gen. mtge. bonds sold March 10, 1953), 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 
fits holdings of Central Maine Power Co. common stock. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc.; A. C. Allyn & Co., 


Inc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


Central-Penn National Bank of Phila. 
Sept. 28 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Sept. 24 the right to subscribe for an additional 125,000 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on a one-for-three 
basis; rights to expire Oct. 13. Price — $30 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Under- 
writer—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Power & Light Co. 

March 2 it was reported company may issue and sel) 
shares of new preferred stock. Underwriters—To 

be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 

Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 

end Glore. Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., 

Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 

(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
April 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell later this year $40,000,000 of new debentures. Pre- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 


® Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Sept. 22 it was reported company plans some financing 
later this year. Underwriter—For any preferred or com- 
mon stock may be Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 
For bonds, underwriters may be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders for $10,000,000 of bonds: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Dillon, Read & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Lee Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. (jointly). 


@® Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 5 it was announced this company plans offering to 
common stockholders of record Nov. 25 of 232,520 addi- 
tional shares of common stock on a one-for-seven basis. 
Underwriters — If determined by competitive bidding, 
bidders may be: W. C. Langley & Co. and Union Securi- 
ties Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). Price 
—May be set by directors, with bidders to name their 
underwriting compensation. Registration—Expected late 
in October. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
late in November. 


Detroit Edison Co. 

March 24 it was announced company plans to issue an 
unspecified amount of convertible debentures due 1963 
(about $55,000,000 to carry an interest rate not exceeding 
4%) which may first be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and to meet 
construction cests. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 
authorized the new debentures. Underwriter—None. 


% Dixie Cup Corp 
Oct. 2 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 3 
on authorizing the creation of a new issue preferred 


stock. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co.; Hornblower 
& Weeks. 


Eastern Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 20 stockholders voted to create an issue of 200,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $10), 100,000 shares of 
which are expected to be offered publicly. Underwriters 
—Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. and Cohu & Co., both of New 
York. Registration—Expected in near future. 

Eastern Utilities Associates 
Feb. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $7,000,- 
000 collateral trust mortgage bonds due 1973. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 
*% Erie RR. (12/17) 
Oct. 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$5,400,000 equipment trust certificates. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Dec. 17. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Essex County Electric Co. 
Sept. 21 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale of $4,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly). 

Florida Power Corp. 
Sept. 11 it was announced that the company plans to sell 
approximately $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
the latter part of this year. Preceeds—To pay off bank 
borrowings and for construction purposes. Underwriter 
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—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


@ Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Oct. 6 stockholderss authorized issuance and sale to 
stockholders of 39,000 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $10) on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held on Oct. 6; rights to expire on Oct. 23. Price 
—$43 per share. Underwriter—Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc., 
New York. 


General Electric Co. 
Aug. 24 company received SEC authority to acyuire its 
distributive portion of portfolio stocks being distributed 
by New England Public Service Co. pursuant to that 
company’s plan of liquidation and dissolution. By reason 
of its ownership of NEPSCO stocks, General Electric will 
be entitled to receive 97,030.95 shares (3.89%) of the 
common stock of Central Maine Power Co.; 45,690.45 
shares (3.89%) of the common stock of Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire; and 20,730.20 shares (2.72%) of 
the common stock of Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp. General Electric proposes to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such securities within a period of one year 
from the date of such acquisition (subject to its right to 
apply for additional time to dispose of such securities). 


Government Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
March 18 stockholders authorized an issue of 3,000 shares 
of preferred stock (par $100) to carry a cumulative divi- 
dend rate not to exceed 6% annually. The management 
states that, under present plans, these shares will be 
issued as the growth of the corporation warrants. 


Government Employees Corp. (11/24) 
Sept. 23, Leo Goodwin, President, announced that the 
company soon plans to register with the SEC an issue 
of $500,000 10-year 4% convertible junior subordinated 
debentures (convertible into common stock at the rate 
of $20 per share), to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record Nov. 17 at the rate of $100 
of debentures for each 15 shares held; rights to expire 
on Dec. 9. It is expected that subscription warrants will 
be mailed on or about Nov. 24. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—For working capital, etc. Office — Government Em- 


ployees Insurance Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Greenwich Gas Co. 
May 7 the Connecticut P. U. Commission authorized 
company to issue and sell $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $483,000 par value of common stock (the 
latter first to stockholders). Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—F. L. Putnam & Co., Boston, Mass. 
* Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Sept. 25 it was reported company plans some new fi- 
nancing to provide funds for its construction program. 
Bidders for about $25,000,000 of bonds may include Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Se- 
curities Corp.;; Lehman Brothers; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 

idaho Power Co. 
Aug. 6, officials of Blyth & Co., Inc. and Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, testified before the Federal Power Com- 
mission that this company plans to raise $184,550,000 
to finunce construction of three hydro-electric projects 
on Snake River, Idaho. If approved, the financing will 
consist of $105,000,000 of bonds through 1962; $27,400,000 
of preferred stock; and $52,150,000 of common stock. 
Throughout the financing period, the company would 
borrow and repay $29,000,000 of short-term loans. Final 
financing details would depend on market conditions. 

Illinois Power Co. 
Sept. 21 it was reported company is planning to issue 
and sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Offering—Expected in November. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 21 it was announced that company this Fall plans 
to issue and sell an issue of about $25,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to 785,648 shares to 
be offered in October to stockholders and employees). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Maier Brewing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 18 it was announced company will offer 400,000 
additional shares of common stock to its stockholders at 
rate of four new shares for each share held. Price—$5 
per share. Preoeeds — To help finance a new bottling 
plant. Underwriter—None. 


Manabi Exploration Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
April 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of convertible debentures. Proceeds—To 
finance development of oil properties in Ecuador. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 

Milwaulmee Gas Light Co. 
July 7 company sought SEC approval of a bank loan 
of $9,000.000 the mature Aug. 1, 1954. These borrowings, 
plus retained earnings, are designed to finance expansion 
pending formulation of permanent financing prior to 
maturity of notes. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
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Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
Aug. 3 it was announced stockholders will vote Oct. 1 
on increasing the authorized common stock (no par) 
from 2,000,000 shares (858,047 shares outstanding) to 3,- 
000,000 shares and on approving a 2-for-1 stock split 
This will place the company in a position to proceed’ 
promptly with any new financing that may become 
necessary. Immediate offer not contemplated. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding 


eyenente bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Ca. 
ne. 


Monongahela Power Co. (12/1) 

Sept. 9 it was announced that company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—For construction program. ete ae 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 

ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co. and’ 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers, Equitable Se 
curities Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &: 
Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Tentatively: 


expected to be received on Dec. 1. Registration—Expect- 
ed about Oct. 30. 


Mystic Valley Gas Co. 
Sept. 21 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of about $6,000,000 of bonds. Underwriters—May be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Narragansett Electric Co. ; 
Sept. 21 it was reported that company plans issuance 
and sale of about $7,500,000 of preferred stock some time 
during the first quarter of 1954. Underwriter—Previous 
preferred stock offer (in 1940) was handled by The 
First Boston Corp. If sold through competitive bidding. 
probable bidders may include The First Boston Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union Se- 
curities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly). 

National Bank of Detroit (Mich. ) 

Sept. 24 company offered 313,200 additional shares ef 
common stock (par $10) to its common stockholders of 
record Sept. 24 on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held; rights to expire on Oct. 15. Price—$45 
per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surphus. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Feb, 27 it was reported that company may, later in 1983. 
issue and sell $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The Firs: 
Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Bhytt 
& Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Hemphill 
Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (10/28) 

Sept. 22, Earle J. Machold, President, announced cem- 
pany plans to offer and sell an issue of $40,000,000 gen- 
eral mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received on Oct. 28. 

North Shore Gas Co. 

Sept. 21 it was reported that company plans issuance and 
sale of about $3,000,000 bonds. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Sept. 23 it was announced company plans to issue anc 
sell some additional debentures later this year. Preceed« 
—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Co. 

March 23 it was reported that this company plans t& 
finance its proposed 1,300-miles pipeline from Canada ts 
the Pacific Northwest by the issuance and sale of $64- 
000,000 of 44%%.% first mortgage pipeline bonds to ingur- 
ance companies and other institutional investors and $8.- 
000,000 of 5% debentures and 1,400,000 shares of commen 
stock at $10 per share publicly in the United States ane 
Canada. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

Oklahoma-Mississippi River Products Pipe 

Line, Inc. 
Sept. 23 it was reported this company, a newly organized 
subsidiary of Sunray Oil Corp., plans to issue and se? 
both privately and publicly, some securities to finance 
the construction of a 475-mile pipeline from Dunean 
Okla., to the Memphis, Tenn., area, at a cost of $22,000 - 
000 to $25,000,000. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Registration—Expected in October. Offering—Probabl, 
in November. 
* Ontario (Province of) hy 
Oct. 5 it was reported that consideration is being give~ 
to the issuance and sale of between $50,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 debentures. Underwriters — May be Harrima: 
Ripley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 


Continued on page 4: 
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Ormond Corp., Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 10 it was announced company plans to register 
with the SEC an issue of stock, which will be offered 
nationally. Office—5003 Central Avenue, N. E., Albu- 
querque. N. M. 


Otter Tail Power Co. 


June 25 FPC authorized company to issue a maximum 
of $4,000,000 unsecured promissory notes to banks, the 
proceeds to provide funds to temporarily finance the 


company’s 1953 and 1954 construction programs prior to 
arranging for long-term financing. Underwriters—May 
be Glore, Forgan & Co. and Kalman & Co. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

Jan 29 company received FPC permission to file a third 
substitute application proposing to construct a 1,466- 
mile transmission line extending from the San Juan 
Basin in New Mexico and Colorado to market areas in 
the Pacific Northwest. Estimated overall capital cost 
of the project is $186,000,000, including $2,000,000 for 
working capital. Financing is expected to consist of first 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and common 
stocks. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York, and Dominion Secu- 
rities Corp. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 2 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to its stockholders 1,004,603 additional shares of 
capital stock on a 1-for-7 basis. Price—At par (100 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter— 
None. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, 


owns 91.25% of Pacific’s outstanding stock. Offering— 
Not expected until the early part of 1954. 


* Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

Sept. 30 Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission au- 
thorized the company to issue and sell $9,000,000 of re- 
funding mortgage and collateral trust bonds. Proceeds— 
To finance, in part, expansion program. Underwriter— 
The First Boston Corp., New York. Offering — To be 
made privately. 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 4 company filed an amended application with FPC 
for authority to construct a 163-mile pipeline system at 
an estimated cost of $40,269,000. Financing is now being 
done privately through sale of $34,125,000 bonds. Un- 
derwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York. Of the common 
stock of this company, 83% is now owned by Northern 
Natural Gas Co. 


Petroleum Service, Inc. (Texas) 
Aug. 4 it was reported company is considering issue and 
sale of $300,000 of 6% debentures due 1963 (convert- 
ible into common stock). Underwriters — Probably 


Garrett & Co., Dallas, Texas. Offering—Expected this 
fall. 
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Portland General Electric Co. 

July 22, Thomas W. Delzell, Chairman, and James H. 
Polhemus, President, announced that financing of its 
1953 construction program, which will range between 
$8.700,000 and $9,200,000, is being accomplished by means 
of bank loans under a credit arrangement which will 
mature in November, 1953. Repayment of the loans at 
maturity, plus the procurement of an additional $1,500,- 
000 needed for the rest of the year, will be accomplished 
either by expansion of the credit arrangement or by the 
sale of first mortgage bonds. Previous bond financing 
was done privately through Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Riddle Airlines, Inc., New York 
Aug. 11 it was announced company plans future public 
financing to secure cargo transport aircraft. 


Seaboard Finance Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company may do some public 
financing (probably in the form of debentures) before 
the end of this year. Underwriter—May be The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


Sky Ride Helicopter Corp. 
Sept. 3 it was announced that the company contemplates 
issue and sale of 1,490,000 additional shares of capital 
stock (no par), following completion of present offering 
of 10,000 shares at $2 per share. Offering—Expected in 
November or December. Office—1705—38th St., S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


® South Georgia Natural Gas Co. 

Sept. 28 it was reported that an application is pending 
before the Federal Power Commission for authority to 
build a 335-mile pipe line in Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida at an estimated cost of $8,141,518. Underwriter— 
Shields & Co., New York. 


Southwestern Development Co. 
See Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. below. 


5o0uthwestern Public Service Co. 


Aug. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $20,000,000 of securities (to consist of around 
$12,000,000 bonds; from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock; and the remainder in common stock, the 
latter to be offered first to stockholders on a 1-for-13 
basis). Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in January or February 1954. 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 


April 29 it was announced company later this year will 
issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters — May be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders, White Weld 
& Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointyl); W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Suburban Electric Co. 


Sept. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale of about $4,000,000 bonds. Underwriters—-May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


May 4 it was reported company may issue some con-| 
vertible preferred stock before the Fall. Underwriters 
—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster’ 
Securities Corp., both of New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


Sept. 3 it was announced company plans to sell 558,946 
additional shares of common stock later this year. At! 
current market price, the sale would amount to about)! 
$14,000,000. Proceeds—For construction program. Offer- 
ing—Probably late in November or early December of' 
this year. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securi- 


ties Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


West Coast Transmission Co. 
April 1 it was stated company may issue and sell $59,- 
000,000 of 4% first mortgage bonds to insurance com- 
panies (including Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and several Canadian companies); $25,- 
000,000 of 3% to 4% short-term notes to the National 
City Bank of New York; and about 3,500,000 shares of 
common stock for about $30,000,000. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance construction of a natural gas pipe line from the 
Canadian Peace River field to western Washington and 
Oregon. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 
July 1 SEC granted Sinclair Oil Corp. an extension of 
six months from June 21, 1953, in which to dispose of its 
holdings of common stock in Westpan and the South- 
western Development Co. Sinclair owns 384,860 shares 
(52.85% ) of the stock of each of the other two companies. 
Underwriter—Mzy be Union Securities Corp., New York 


Worcester County Electric Co. (11/17) 

Sept. 18 it was announced company proposes to file ¢ 
registration statement with the SEC shortly with respect 
to the issue and sale of 75,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Ten- 
tatively scheduled to be received by company at its 
office, 441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass., up to 11 a.m 
(EST) on Nov. 17. 


Yates Uranium Co., Inc. (Canada) 
Sept. 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sel 
2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 1 cent). Price— 
15 Gents per share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc 


Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New York. 
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The current lull in new flota- 
tions is not without its blessings in 
the opinion of some bond men 
who find they are busier at the 
moment in the seasoned market 
than they have been in some time. 

The scarcity of new offerings 
has made it necessary for people 
with funds to invest to turn to the 
market in the hope of filling their 
needs. When the new issue roster 
is heavy the general tendency is 
to disregard the seasoned market 
in search of the more liberal 
yields accruing to new issues. 


But for the present, and at least 
for a few more weeks, pension 
funds, savings banks, trusts and 
church funds, among others, find 
it advisable to go into the open 
market rather than sit back and 
wait for new material. 


, Until a few weeks ago the new 
issue market was offering yields 
ranging from 3.50% to 3.70% as 
against 3.40% to 3.60% available 
in the seasoned market. In such 


circumstances the disposition was 
to wait for the new ones. 

This gap appears to be narrow- 
ing considerably as recent issues 
push up closer to the market. As 
a consequence investment interest 
in the seasonal market is broad- 
ening, reflecting the growing 
tendency of potential buyers to 
shop around in an effort to fill 
out their positions. 

There is, however, no apparent 
disposition to drive the market 
up. Rather it is a case of setting 
a price and letting dealers work 
the situation out. 


Forward Calendar Light 


The New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
thority’s tax-exempt issue of 
$150,000,000 of 25-year sinking 
fund bonds will have a clear track 
next week. The corporate calen- 
dar remains limp. 

The big New Jersey road issue 
will be handled by a nationwide 
syndicate of some 350 firms and 


appears assured of a good recep- 
tion. 

Certainly with a sponsoring syn- 
dicate of such scope, the sources 
of available investment funds 
throughout the country should be 
thoroughly canvassed. 


Balance of the Month 


Indications are that institutions 
with funds to place will continue 
to find it necessary to shop around 
in the open market over the re- 
mainder of this month. 


Few emissions of any size are 
slated in that period. Largest sin- 
gle piece of new business in sight 
is Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.’s 
$40,000,000 of additional 30-year 
general mortgage bonds on which 


bids are tentatively set for open- 
ing on Oct. 28. 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. has $30,000,000 of first and 
refunding bonds up for bids a day 
earlier, following a “rights” offer- 
ing of 800,000 shares of additional 
common, expected about Oct. 20. 

And on Oct. 26, unless there is 
a change in plans, United Gas 
Corp. will open bids for $25,000,- 
000 of new 20-year sinking fund 
debentures. 


Current Operations 


Mountain States. Power Co.’s 
$8,000,000 of 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds, brought out earlier 
this week, was reported a bit on 
the heavy side in the initial offer- 
ing stage. This is the issue that 
originally had been slated for di- 
rect placement until investment 
bankers protestéd the plan and 
forced it to competitive bidding. 

Leaders of the opposition took 
the issue at a price of 100.5899 for 
a 4% coupon, The bid of the run- 
ners-up was 100.17 also for 4s 
with the lowest bidder offering to 
pay 100.6451 for a 4'4% coupon. 


The successful group brought 
the issue to market at a price of 
101.58 for a yield of 3.91%, taking 
just about a full point spread. 

Meanwhile, Mississippi Power 
Co.’s $4,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, brought out at 101.265 to 
yield 3.68%, was reported to have 
cleaned up quickly. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer Utility Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. heads 
a group publicly offering an issue 
of $8,000,000 Mountain States 
Power Co. 4% first mortgage 
bonds due Sept. 1, 1983 at 101.58% 





and accrued interest to yield ap- 
proximately 3.91%. The grour 
won award of the issue on Oct. € 
on its bid of 100.5899%. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds are to be applied, in part 
to the retirement of bank notes 
which were used temporarily tc 
finance construction, and the re- 
mainder will be applied on the 
cost of additions and improve- 
ments of the company’s physical 
properties. 

The bonds will 
for sinking fund 
prices ranging from 101.59% tc 
100% and for other purposes af 
prices beginning at 104.58%. 
Mountain States Power Co. is 

operating public utility en- 
gaged principally in furnishing 
electricity to an aggregate popu- 
lation of 320,000 in Oregon, Wyo- 


be redeemable 
purposes at 


an 


ming, Montana and Idaho. I 
some communities it also fur- 
nishes water, telephone service 


and steam heating. Its principal 
operations are centered around 
Corvallis and Springfield, Ore.. 
and Casper and Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Approximately 94% of its gross 
operating revenues was derive 


from the sale of electricity. 





i! 
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General Impediments to Private 
Foreign Investment 


when prompt and adequate com- 
pensation is not forthcoming and 
it works as an absolute barrier 
when expropriation appears to be 
directed mainly at foreigners. 

If he feels that he is not wel- 
come, the foreign investor will 


not risk his capital when there 
are other investment possibilities 
elsewhere, particularly at home, 
as there always are. The very act 
of sending capital abroad involves 
a number of unknown elements. 
The social customs, the financial 








New NSTA Nominating Committee 








Ludwell A. Strader 


James B. Dean 





Richard H. 


J. G. Heimerdinger 





Walsh 


Leonard J. Wolf 


Ernest E. Blum, Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., San Francisco. 
James B. Dean, J. W. Tindall & Company, Atlanta. 

John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincinnati. 
Ludwell A. Strader, Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Richard H. Walsh, Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis. 

Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated, Chicago. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

The Security Traders Association of New York will hold a 
beefsteak dinner for the general membership on Tuesday, Nov. 10 
at 5:00 p.m. at the Antlers, 67 Wall Street, New York City. Reser- 
vations should be made with Sal Rappa, F. S. Moseley & Co. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowling 


League standing as of Oct. 1, 


1953 is as follows: 


TEAM: Points 
Bean (Capt.), Bass, Valentine, McGovern, Bradley________ 12* 
Hunter (Capt.), Brown, Reid, Farrell, Barker____. le ee ee 
Serlen (Capt.), Rogers, Gold, Krumholz, Gersten__._......_ 10 
Leone (Capt.), Nieman, Gannon, Tisch, Greenberg- _ i) 
Klein (Capt.), Fredericks, Murphy, Weseman, Buff_______ i) 
Meyer (Capt.), M. Meyer, Frankel, Wechsler, King_______ 8 
Kaiser (Capt.), Hunt, Werkmeister, Swenson, Ghegan 2 8 
Donadio (Capt.), Craig, Gronick, Bies, Demaye__________ 6 
Burian (Capt.), Gavin, Clemence, Montanye, Whiting_____ 514 
Krisam (Capt.), Pollack, Cohen, Smith, Strauss__.....___ 5 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Topol, Weissman, H. Frankel ‘ 4 


Growney (Capt.), Boggs 


55> 


200 Point Club 


Jack Barker ...... _. 242 


Siegel, Voccolli, Lienhardt_. 


i 
Li) 


5 Point Club 
Duke Hunter 
C. Kaiser 
Julie Bean 


and trade practices, personnel pol- 
icies, taxation system, etc. are in- 
evitably different from one coun- 
try to another. How much worse 
these risks will appear to the pro- 
spective investor if he has the 
feeling that xenophobia is preva- 
lent and that, however law abid- 
ing he may be in organizing a 
business venture in the host coun- 
try, he will be a victim of suspi- 
cion if not hostility. 


I must mention one more diffi- 
culty. A foreign investor fre- 
quently desires to finance only 
part of the enterprise he under- 
takes. He may rely on local credit 
or local participations or both to 
launch or expand his business. 
The absence of a well established 
credit system, or of a capital mar- 
ket will hamper his _ initiative. 
This depends, of course, in a large 
part on the state of development 
of the country, but whatever this 
state, availability of local capital 
can be a strong incentive to a 
foreign investor, its absence can 
be a deterrent. Other speakers 
will no doubt point out that the 
factors which attract the invest- 
ment of local capital in profitable 
enterprises are broadly speaking 
the same as those which induce 


foreign capital to flow. This is 
true in more ways than one. The 
prospect of entering into some 
kind of partnership with local 
capital can be a strong induce- 
ment to a foreign investor. In 
consequence, the broad policies 
which tend to encourage savings 
and investment internally should 
constitute an attraction for a flow 
of foreign capital. 


IV 


Elements in the “Climate” 

Economic policies, financial 
policies, exchange policies, the 
presence or absence of xenophob- 
ic tendencies, the possibility of 
expropriation, all these elements 
go to the making of a “climate” 
for foreign private investment, 
They depend largely on the coun- 
tries themselves and have little 
connection with world develop- 
ments. Like the policies which 
tend to induce an accumulation of 
domestic savings and their invest- 
ment in profitable enterprises, 
they are, very largely at least, 
within the control of the individ- 
ual country concerned. 

In conclusion, the private inves- 
tor, like any other human being, 
only goes where he is wanted, 
where he is reasonably well- 
treated, and where he is allowed 
to make a profit. That profit is 
the mark of successful enterprise, 
and it is by such enterprise that 
the modern world has been 
brought to the present level of 
economic development. 


Goodbody Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SARASOTA, Fla. — Harry S. 
Myles is now with Goodbody & 
Co., 21 South Palm Avenue. 








TRADER 


Over-the-counter Securities 
Trader, 17 years with large 
trading organization, well ex- 
perienced, many dealer con- 
tacts, qualified to cooperate 


with retail salesmen. Imme- 
diately available to N. Y. 
Stock Exchange or unlisted 


firm. Excellent references. 
Box W-108, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 7 
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Mutual Funds 


large part to the fact that a 
method of financing was devel- 
oped which enabled the average 
man to purchase a car with a 
relatively small down payment, 
with future payments to be made 
out of income. The same prin- 
ciple had been applied before with 
farm equipment, and today is 
universal in distribution of house- 
hold appliances and many other 
things. 

The same principle is now being 
employed in voluntary systematic 
investment plans which most 
mutual funds now have. These 
plans are simple for the share- 
holder, and unlike the periodic 
investment plans of the ’30’s, they 
do not involve burdensome extra 
charges. Now, for the first time, 
it is possible for a person to in- 
vest in mutual funds in very 
small dollar amounts, at a price 
per share no greater than if he 
had $5,000 or $6,000 to invest all 
at once. This is one of the reasons 
why this type of plan is being 
used by an increasing number of 
people. 


WE HAVE HEARD a great deal 
about the growth of mutual funds 
in recent years, and the growth 
has, of course, been very sub- 
stantial. The assets of mutual 
funds have grown from about $400 
million at the end of 1940 to 
nearly $4 billion today. An indi- 
cation of the potential that lies 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 

New York, N. Y., September 29, 1953. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share, being Dividend 
No. 163, on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable December 8, 1953, to holders 
of said Common Capital Stock registered on the 
books of the Company at the close of business 

October 30, 1953. : 

D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer. 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


On September 29, 1953 a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents per share was declared on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 16, 1953, to Stockholders of rec ord 
at the close of business Ox tober 22, 1953. 
Transfer books will remain open. Checks will 
be mailed. 

EDMUND HOFFMAN, Secretary 











THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1953: 
Common Stock 
No. 77, 30¢ per share 


payable on November 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1953. 
Dare Parker 


October 1, 1953 Secretary 











GOULD-NATIONAL 
BATTERIES, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of Automotive 
and Industrial Batteries 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Dividend 











The Board of Directors today declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 56%4¢ 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable November 
2, to shareholders of 
record October 

20, 1953 


Common 
Dividend 


The Board of 

Directors today 
declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on 
Common Stock, payable 
November 2 to shareholders 
of record October 20, 1953. 













A. H. DAGGETT 
President 


September 
15, 1953 
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ahead is indicated by the fact 
that the assets of savings and loan 
associations amount to over $18 
billion, the assets of mutual sav- 
ings banks amount to $22 billion, 
and life insurance companies have 
assets of over $73 billion. 


There are many possibilties as 
to the form of future development 
of mutual funds. Some day we, 
like the British in the 19th cen- 
tury, may use investment com- 
panies as a means of investing 
abroad, though there is some 
doubt whether it would be feasi- 
ble to do this in a general way 
with mutual funds, which are 
based upon the principle of re- 
deemable shares. The same limi- 
tation may well apply to the use 
of mutual funds for supplying 
venture capital. 


We will undoubtedly see a 
much greater use of mutual fund 
shares by trustees, profit-sharing 


plans, and other institutional in- 
vestors. 


As an industry, our growth will 
be soundest if it is geared to the 
filling of a real need, not just 
a promotional idea. There is no 
question that the door is open to 
mutual funds to fill a growing 
need —to provide diversification 
and professional investment man- 
agement of funds for people and 
institutions desiring to invest in 
a cross-section of American in- 
dustry. We can help keep this 
point in focus if we remember 
that a mutual fund share is not 
just another security, but rather 
an interest in a large, profession- 
ally managed investment account. 


| DIVIDEND NOTICES 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, 
INC. 
Dividend No. 199 


A quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on all the outstanding stock 
of the Company has been declared payable 
October 29, 1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 15, 1963. 


OTTO W. STRAUSS 
Vice President and Treasurer 














MIDDLE STATES PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


A dividend of four per cent., payable in 
common stock, has been declared on the 
common stock of Middle States Petroleum 
Corporation, issuable on November 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 13, 1953. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 


G. B. LEIGHTON, Secretary. 
October 2, 1953. 





At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Weatherhead Company, 
held September 17, 1953, a Dividend 
of $1.25 per share was declared upon 
the $5.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of the Company, payable October 15, 


1953 to the holders of such stock 
at the close of business om October 
1, 1953. 
MORRIS H. WRIGHT 
Vice President and Treasurer 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 


300 East 131s Street . Cleveland 8 Ohiec 








TECHNICOLOR, Ine. 
The Board of Directors has de- 


clared a dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock ($1 Par Value) 
of the Company, and a dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
on the Common Stock (no Par 
Value) not yet exchanged under 
the Company’s Exchange In- 
structions dated May 19, 1953. 
These dividends are payable 
October 26, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 19, 1953. 
L. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 

September 30, 1953. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some 
of the highest officials of the 
Zisenhower Administration are 
reported to be considering the 
“ idea that for purposes of war 
Planning the raw material pro- 
ductive resources of Canada be 
counted as available to the 
United States, or at least a ma- 
jor part of her export surplus 
of them. 


This idea does not involve, of 
course, any silly notions that 
Canada could be expected to 
merely place her resources at 
disposal of the United States, or 
that she wouldn’t see to it her 
own industry had sufficient ma- 
terials, etc. 


Behind the idea is that if any 
major war broke out between 
the United States and Russia, 
Canada probably would find the 
world markets for her vast sup- 
plies of raw materials seriously 
disrupted. In the event of such 
a war, obviously Canada would 
be most anxious to sell these 
resources where they could be 
sold, which would be to the 
United States. 


Furthermore, if the United 
States and Russia became em- 
broiled in an all out war, it 
would be difficult for Canada to 
escape involvement. The two 
Zovernments regard this as such 
a real possibility that their de- 
Zense efforts already are en- 
meshed at hundreds of points. 


Has Broad Implications 


If defense officials, particu- 
larly Arthur Flemming, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, were to adopt this 
suggestion, it would have broad 
implications, both short and 
mear term. 


(1) On the near term, for in- 
ttance, such an official U. S. 
policy if adopted would make 
the current Department of Jus- 
tice suit against the Aluminum 
Co. of America look silly. 
ALCOA entered into a long- 
term contract with Aluminum 
Co. of Canada to buy alumi- 
mum, fabricate it for various 
users, and distribute it in the 
United States. 


Justice attacked this deal on 
the premise that it was threat- 
ening the development of an 
expanding aluminum produc- 
tien in the United States. In 
many respects, however, the 
deal is regarded as an economic 
“natural.” Canada obviously 
produces raw aluminum, 
with her abundance of hydro 
power, more cheapy than the 
average cost in United States. 
On the other hand, few users of 
aluminum want their metal in 
the form of ingots. They want 
%t processed into wire, sheets, 
te., ready for final fabrication. 
Canada has neither the fabri- 
-cating industry on a scale to 
Justify processing on a broad 
scale, nor the processing indus- 
tries except for but a small part 
ef her aluminum production. 


(2) There is currently kicking 
around in ODM a project for a 
‘third round” of aluminum pro- 
duction capacity expansion. If 
ALCAN’S very hefty produc- 
tion at present, plus an incre- 
ment of considerable size to 
come in from the Kitimat de- 
velopment in a year or so, were 


considered as available in a 
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large part, there would scarcely 
be any need for Federal chaper- 
oning of a further increase in 
U. S. aluminum production ca- 
pacity. 

(3) Finally, ALCOA had pro- 
jected a large project in Alaska 
for producing aluminum with 
cheap water power. This would 
have required a diversion of 
Canadian water to the proposed 
ALCOA hydro plant. The Cana- 
dian government, which plays 
closely with Canadian business, 
rejected the request for the di- 
version of water. 


It is possible to imagine that 
if the U. S. government stopped 
underwriting aluminum expan- 
sion in the U. S., and if the U.S. 
government also removed the 
legal attack upon ALCOA’S 
buying and distributing Cana- 
dian aluminum, that Canadian 
government objection to the 
ALCOA Alaskan project might 
some day vanish. 


Would Cut Cost Of 
Defense Expansion 
President Eisenhower in his 
Boston speech, and again in his 
last week’s press conference, 
gave grounds for assuming that 
he is considering an alteration 
of the U.S: defense program to 
adjust to the Russian possession 
of the H-bomb. 


This change might merely 
take the form of a substitution 
of some new forms of weapons 
for those now on order. Or, on 
the other hand, it might suggest 
a new, additional and costly de- 
fense program added upon the 
present defense build-up. 

Under the present defense 
build-up, the government has 
underwritten a substantial boost 
in raw materials production of 
numerous kinds. It has done 
this by entering into long-term 
buying contracts for raw ma- 
terials, by accelerated tax amor- 
tization, and in some cases by 
government credit. 


This is costly. Should it be 
determined that to meet the 
H-bomb threat the defense pro- 
gram should be projected be- 
yond present bases, then a new 
round of material production 
expansion would involve a large 
cost. This might be avoided if 
it were assumed that in case of 
war, Canada’s bountiful produc- 
tion of raw materials, now so 
vulnerable to a loss of world 
markets, might as a practical 
matter find a ready market in 
the United States. 

Finally if the reality of Cana- 
da’s growing production of raw 
materials were taken into ac- 
count in U.S. planning, the way 
might be smoothed for addition- 
al corporate relationships be- 
tween Canadian producers and 
possible U. S. outlets. 


Howrey For Voluntary 
FTC Procedures 


Ed Howrey, the young and 
personable new Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
is represented as leaning 
strongly toward the idea of 
using voluntary rather than 
crack-down procedures in the 
enforcement of the various acts 
under FTC jurisdiction. 

This would seem to indicate 
an informal calling in of sus- 
pected violators of the laws. In 
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““Well—_yes—as long as you were thoughtful enough 
to provide a substitute, Miss Perkins, you may have 
the week off—TAKE TWO!” 


conferences with the FTC the 
attention of business men would 
be called to the alleged viola- 
tions. The alleged violators 
would then be told to go forth 
and sin no more. So there would 
be fewer formal Commission 
hearings and “cease and desist” 
orders. 

Mr. Howrey is also said to be- 
lieve that the FTC should con- 
centrate on “hard core” cases 
rather than on actions which 
are on the periphery of estab- 
lished law. A “hard core” case 
presumably would be one in 
which the law was clearly es- 
tablished and if the facts of a 
case showed a violation of the 
clearly established law, then 
there would be no question of 
wrong-doing, it being certain, 
within the meaning of the law. 

If the new FTC Chairman is 
able to maintain his point, he 
will contribute materially to- 
ward the new kind of a govern- 
ment climate toward business 
which the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration has committed itself to. 

On the other hand, the Chair- 
man probably will have to hold 
a close check constantly on the 
staff of the FTC. The FTC 
would be inclined occupational- 
ly, like any bureaucracy, to ex- 
tend constantly the periphery of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and Ciayton Acts. This is because 
the more kinds of conduct which 
are established as violations of 









law, the more work there is. for 
the FTC. With more work more 
appropriations can be obtained. 
This not only helps to promote 
social security for a bureauc- 
racy, but opens the way for new 
jobs and promotions for those 
now on the job. 


These same kind of almost in- 
escapable natural motives would 
also operate to rely more on 
cumbersome, semi-judicial pro- 
ceedings than upon voluntary 
and informal conferences with 
“customers” of the FTC. 


Eisenhower Will Make 
New Defense Plans 

Theoretically the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are about to show De- 
fense Secretary Wilson their 
new assessment of the overall 
defense needs of the United 
States against a possible war 
with Russia. Their problem is 
aggravated by Red development 
of the H-bomb. 

This new assessment is sup- 
posed, in the public mind, to 
answer such questions as 
whether the United States must 
have a new and bigger defense 
system, whether defense spend- 
ing shall need to go on at a rate 
of $40 billion annually, whether 
it shall rise to $50 billion or 
more, or whether, on the other 
hand, it can drop back to $33 
billion on a semi-permanent 
basis. The $33-billion figure was 
the one used by the Administra- 
tion on the quiet in arriving at 
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its objective of balancing the 
budget in fiscal 1956. 


Thus the new defense assess- 
ment by the Joint Chiefs is 
expected to answer the question 
of whether the Federal govern- 
ment shall return to balanced 
budgets on schedule, or whether 
a new period of years of deficit 
financing is in store. ' 


Actually, military observers 
point out, the thing will not 
quite work out this way. Since 
Russia controls such vast terri- 
tories and populations, any theo— 
retically adequate defense would 
far exceed the material, finan- 
cial, and manpower capabilities 
of the United States. The mili- 
tary can only, if it is to do its 
job conscientiously, ask for the 
maximum expenditures obtain-— 
able from the civil side of the 
government. 

In practice the Joint Chiefs. 
will tell the President what, say, 
a $33-billion expenditure or @ 
$50-billion, or a $100-billion ex- 
penditure will provide. It wilk 
then be the decision of the 
President, and his only, how 
much will be recommended to 
Congress. The Joint Chiefs cam 
influence spending upward; it 
is not their responsibility to 
ask for less than the greatest 
expenditure possibly obtainable. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital? 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 





America: Miracle at Work—Ed- 
ited by William D. Patterson— 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Av= 
enue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Applied Imagination: Principles. 
and Precedures of Creative 
Thinking — Alex F. Osborn— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth. 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.—cloth 


Autemobile Facts and Figures: 
33rd Edition, 1953 — Automobile- 
Manufacturers Association, New 
Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich.>. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York. 
17, N. Y.—Paper. 


Nationalized Transport Opera- 
tions in Great Britain—Association. 
of American Railroads, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, 
D. C.—paper. 


Russia: A History and an Inter- 
pretation—2 volumes—Michael T. 
Florinsky — The MacMillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. City—cloth—$15. 


Social Responsibilities of the 
Businessman—Howard R. Bower 
—Harper & Brothers, New York, 
N. Y.—cloth—$3.50 
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— TRUST You FOR PROGRESS 


Modern Research Laboratory 
recently completed et West Orange, N. J. 


In guarding that trust during the current year management of the company reports: 


® Consolidated sales of $21,139,391 for the first 6 months ® The purchase of Measurements Corporation which will 
of 1953 as compared to $18,817,622 for the like period continue to manufacture high frequency electronic test 
of 1952. equipment. Earnings of this new subsidiary are not 


- - th ; ~ li bo : 
® A continuance of a plant facilities expansion and im- included in the company's earnings listed above 


provement program that has cost approximately 5 mil- © An increase to $.30 of a quarterly dividend rate of $.25 
lion dollars in the last 4 years. in effect since September 1946. 

® Six month net earnings of $1.15 per share of common bad Continuing growth of the Company’s seven different 
stock compared to .63 for the like period of 1952. businesses. 





Further information on request. yy ae a Edison. 
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Phillip J. Clark 
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members in 1954. 


To all of you who contributed time, thought and 
labor toward the success of the Convention this 
year, I want to extend my heartiest thanks! 


We continue to be more and more indebted to 
our good friend, The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle for its marvelous coverage of the Conven- 


Need I say more about Sun 
Valley? For those who were there, “No,” and for 
those who were not, I wish you had been. I do hope 
that our Twenty-first Convention, our “coming of 
age,” will be the Mecca for many, many more of our 








Pres id en tial Gee tin gs 


The Western sun set on a marvelous Convention 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, Saturday, September 19, and 
as the members left the Valley to return to their 
homes, scattered from Coast to 
Coast, I am sure they took with 
them memories of a very in- 
structive and happy week. 

The Bond Club of Denver en- 
joyed entertaining the delegates 
and their wives. 
appreciated the calls which were 
made by the visitors during their 
shert stay in Denver. 

Western hospitality was again 
at its best in Salt Lake City, 
where we hope soon to have a 


The members 


industry. 


our members. 











tion; for the publicity during the year and for the 
able assistance to our Advertising Committee. We 
look forward to another year of the same coopera- 
tive spirit from this loyal friend. 


To refresh our memory a little, the preamble of 
our Constitution states: “The object of this Associa- 
tion is to promote the general welfare of its mem- 
bers; to establish and maintain high standards of 
ethical conduct; to provide the benefits to be de- 
rived from personal acquaintance and to afford the 
means of discussing matters pertinent to the trading 
division of the security business.” I wish to assure 
you that my aim and ambition during the tenure 
of my office shall be to follow the principles set 
forth above. This cannot help but result in strength- 
ening our organization; benefiting our relations 
with our customers and, in this new administration 
of regulatory authority, prove to be helpful to the 


“What helps one — helps all!” 
you to give me your helpful suggestions and I will 
endeavor to pass them along for the benefit of all 


Sincerely, 
PHILLIP J. CLARK, President 


National Security Traders Association 





I, therefore, ask 




































Greetings: 


We look forward every year to the Convention 
Issue of The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
which places before us an up-to-date roster of 


not only all members and officers of our National 
Association but ail our affiliated 
ones as well. Also in these pages 
are committee reports, addresses 
delivered by outstanding men of 
industry and finance and as a 
final memento, candid pictures 
taken by the “Chronicle” of 
those in attendance which will 
always remind us of the friend- 
ships developed as we met with 
our friends and their families at 
these conventions. 

This Convention and Year- 
book of ours not only makes 
possible many activities of your 
National organization but is a permanent sou- 
venir of your National Security Traders Associa- 
tion at work and play. It is of great value to all 
of our members and is an advertising medium 
of exceptional merit. To be among the roster of 
advertisers therein is a mark of distinction. It 
is very appropriate that corporations be impressed 
with the wisdom of advertising in this issue of 
ours, along with the outstanding investment 
banking and brokerage firms of the country, for 


it is a very inexpensive method of not only reach- 
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OUR WEANIKS 


By HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 





ing our members but the principals and personnel 
of virtually every investment firm of consequence 
in the country who in turn are in touch with prac- 
tically all of “Investor America.” 


Your 1953 Advertising Committee did a re- 
markable job. This, in view of changed condi- 
tions, can only be attributed to the cooperative 
spirit of members of this committee and to the 
hard work of the “Chronicle” staff and the un- 
tiring and faithful energies of Messrs. Ed Beck, 
Hal Murphy, Vince Reilly and Ted Peterson, and 
Herb Seibert, a fellow member, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. We just cannot put into words our sincere 
appreciation for their great efforts, and for the 
support afforded us by each and every one of 
our advertisers. And to you Herb, may I, on 
behalf of our 31 affiliates and 4,100 members, 
express in a most humble manner the regard and 
respect we have for you and the “Chronicle” and 
to stress how much your aid means in fostering 
friendships that are helpful to us each trading 
day throughout the year. 


HAROLD B. SMITH, 
Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 


Pershing & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N, Y. 


U©Q Adbib 


Committee Members—In addition to Chairman Smith, the Advertis- 
ing Committee consists of the following Chairmen of the local affiliates 
of NSTA: 


Local Affiliate Chairmen— Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey 
Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel Preston, Hancock, Blackstock & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Nolan C. Darby, Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Birmingham, Ala.; Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, B r- 
mingham, Ala.; James R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jack:on & Curtis, 
Boston; William S. Hunter, Lee Higginson Corporation, Chicago; Geoig> 
F. Oswald, Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc., Cincinn*ti: Herold Reb rt 
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We are all cognizant of the fact 
that for many years past local 
school districts have financed 
their capital needs through the 
issuance and 
sale of gen- 
eral obliga- 
tion bonds. 
These bonds 
pledge the 
full faith and 
credit of the 
districts and 
are supported 
by their tax- 
ing powers. 
Inasmuch as 
this proce- 
dure has ap- 
parently 
functioned 
adequately in 
the past, and inasmuch as such 
bonds generally enjoy an excel- 
lent reputation as investments, we 
might wonder as to why certain 
states have seen fit to adopt some 
alternative method for the financ- 
ing of local public school] facili- 
ties. The answer lies in the fact 
that generally speaking the direct 
borrowing capacity of local school 
districts is no longer sufficient to 
provide the funds needed to ade- 
quately house the greatly in- 
creased and _ increasing’ school 
population of America. In most of 
our states the borrowing capacity 
of school districts is constitution- 
ally limited to a certain percent- 
ege of the assessed valuation of 
taxable property in such districts. 
Many districts have already ex- 
hausted such borrowing capacity 


Sidney M. Ruffin 


and many others find it insuf- 
ficient when attempting to 
finance current capital require- 


ments. It is an established fact 
that the assessed valuation of tax- 
able property in most communi- 
ties has not in any sense kept 
pace with the rising cost of con- 
struction. School districts are thus 
generally faced with the impossi- 
ble problem of having to provide 
much needed school plants at high 


cost without possessing adequate 
means to meet such cost. 





*An address by Mr. Ruffin at the 
20th Annual Convention of the National 
Security Traders Association, Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho, Sept. 17, 1953. 
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Current Trends in School Financing 


Partner, Burgwin, Ruffin, Perry & Pohl, Attorneys, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh attorney, stressing need for more educational facilities and the 
inability of local school districts to obtain necessary funds through general 
obligation bonds, describes alternatives whereby issuance of direct obligation 
bonds is avoided. Gives details of the “public authority” system of school 
financing, especially that provided for under state legislation in Pennsylvania. 
Points our investment merits of school “revenue” bonds, as compared with 


In order that you may more 
fully appreciate the dilemma in 
which our school districts find 
themselves, I refer you to the 
Second Progress Report of the 
School Facilities Survey, issued 
in December, 1952 by the Office 
of Education of the Federal Secu- 
rity Administration wherein it is 
stated that, as of March 1, 1951, 
the capital outlay needs of school 
districts in the 37 states and ter- 
ritories covered by the report ex- 
ceeded $7 billion. The report fur- 
ther states that the available re- 
sources, including borrowing 
power of such districts amounted 
to slightly over $3.8 billion, leav- 
ing a shortage of potential funds 
of approximately $3.2 billion. 
Thus, if adequate public school 
facilities are to be provided in the 
area covered by the report some 
methods of financing, other than 
direct school district borrowing, 
must be devised. Note, also, that 
while this report covered 37 states 
and territories, it did not include 
such centers of population as 
Pennsylvania and New York. 
When the needs of these states 
are known, the overall problem 
of satisfying the additional capital 
requirements of our school sys- 
tems will appear even more for- 
midable. For instance, statistics 
compiled by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
show that, as of March 1, 1951, 
the school districts of that Com- 


monwealth needed in excess of 
$365 million over and above their 
aggregate borrowing capacity to 
adequately house their pupils. 


general obligation bonds. 


Of a like nature is the 1943 re- 
port of the National Resources 
Planning Board! wherein it was 
recommended that the local, state 
and Federal governments should 
provide a billion (1940) dollars 
annually during a 10 year period 
to eliminate deficiencies in the 
nation’s elementary and second- 
ary public school plants. An even 
more startling estimate of the 
need for capital outlay for school 
facilities appeared in an article on 
educational plant needs in “The 
American School and University’? 
wherein the writer was of the 
opinion that in terms of “1950” 
dollars an expenditure of 13.5 
billion dollars would be needed 
during the 1950 decade to provide 
the required public elementary 
and secondary school plants. 


What Has Caused Heavy 
Financing? 

When faced with such extraor- 
dinary estimates of need for capi- 
tal outlay it is only natural that 
we should inquire as to the fac- 
tors which cause such need. In 
answer to such inquiries the ad- 
ministrators of our public educa- 
tional programs advise us that a 
great percentage of our school 
districts have never had adequate 


facilities and thus there is a tre- 
mendous backlog of construction 





1 National Resources Planning Board. 
National Resources Development Report 
for 1943. Part 1, Postwar Plant and Pro- 
gram, Washington, U. . Government 
Printing Office, January, 1943, p. 73. 

2 Harmon, Ray L. “Educational Plant 
Needs,” The American School and Uni- 
versity, 22nd Annual Edition, 1950-51, 
pp. 57-62. 
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which must be undertaken if such 
districts are to be brought up to 
desired standards. In addition, the 
educational programs now being 
offered by our school systems are 
being continuously broadened 
with the result that when new 
features are added new facilities 
must be provided. Furthermore, 
the generally increasing school 
population as well as the shift of 
population from section to section 
and from urban centers to subur- 
ban communities is placing an 
ever increasing burden on a 
growing number of the districts. 

All states of the union are fully 
cognizant of the dire consequences 
that will result if the overall situ- 
ation that now exists is allowed 
to continue and certain of the 
states have already taken action 
designed to give much needed 
additional assistance to the schoo] 
districts within their jurisdictions. 
The most simple procedure for 
rendering such assistance is that 
whereby the state issues its own 
general obligation bonds and uses 
the proceeds thereof for grants 
or loans to needy school districts 
in accordance with standards set 
up within the issuing state. Three 
of the states which have adopted 
this plan are California, South 
Carolina and Washington. From 
the bond purchasers point of view 
such bond issues do not differ 
materially from any other general 
obligation bonds of the states in 
question. Since you are already 
familiar with this type of financ- 
ing it would seem that little 
would be gained by further dis- 
cussion of this procedure at this 
time. 


The “Public Authority” 


The more novel approach to the 
problem has been developed in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsvyl- 
vania where the State Constitu- 
tion places stringent limitations 
on the borrowing power of the 
Commonwealth. Being constitu- 
tionally wrohibited from issuing 
general obligation bonds of suffi- 
cient amount to render the as- 
sistance needed. Pennsylvani7 
turned to the medium of the pub- 
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lic authority. Following the pat- 
tern of its previously established 
and accepted General State 
Authority,2 the 1947 Session of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature 
enacted a _ statute* establishing 
the Pennsylvania State Public 
School Building Authority. The 
basic purpose of this Authority 
was the obtaining of funds for the 
assistance of school districts 
whose capital requirements ex- 
ceded their local borrowing capa- 
city. The Authority was em- 
powered to issue revenue bonds 
for the purpose of financing the 
construction of school buildings 
for the use of the local school 
districts. The Authority and the 
school] districts were also em- 
powered by the statute to enter 
into long-term leases for such 
buildings at annual rentals, pay- 
able by the school district, of 
sufficient amount to amortize the 
Authority’s revenue bonds and es- 
— necessary reserves there- 
or. 

The proposed program of the 
Authority and its contracting 
school districts was reviewed and 
approved in its entirety by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 5 
it being the opinion of the Court 
that long-term leases by the 
school districts violated no pro- 
vision of the State Constitution so 
long as the school districts could 
meet their annual rental payments 
out of their available current 
revenues. Current revenues were 
determined by the Court to in- 
clude all taxes and annual appro- 
priations and _ reimbursements 
made the school districts by the 
Commonwealth under the Penn- 
svlvania svstem of rendering state 
aid to its districts. 


The Pennsylvania State Public 
School Building Authority has 
undertaken numerous projects for 
the school districts of the Com- 
monwealth and has financed such 
proiects through loans which cur- 
rently aggregate $90 million. Verv 
little publicity has been given to 
the financing and _ construction 
program of the Authority. As of 
this date it has not made a public 
offering of its securities. It is 
none the less a very active agencv 
carrying out an extensive school 
building construction program and 
financing such program On loans 
obtained from the State Retire- 
ment Funds. The loans so obtained 
are all suvorted by leases entered 
into by the Authority and the 


Continued on page 68 





3 Established by the Act of June 28, 
1935. P. L. 452: dissolved by the Act 
of May 18, 1945, P. L. 641 and re- 
establiched hv the Act of March 31, 
1949 P. L. 372. 

4 Act of July 5, 1947, P. L. 1217. 

5 Greenhaleh v. Woolworth, 361 p. 543, 
64 A. 2nd. 659 (1949). 
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Convention Number 


Eight major structural basins 
are now producing natural gas in 
the Rocky Mountain area, in ad- 
dition to two minor basins. Also, 
one_ general 
area of uplift 
in northern 
Montana, ex- 
tended to Al- 
berta, Canada, 
has proven to 
be important 
in the produc- 
tion of natural 
gas. All of 
these basins 
have limited 
pipe line out- 
lets, but they 
would not be 
adequately 
served when 
the possibilities of future devel- 
opment in the basin areas are 
considered. The areas described 
are only partially drilled up, and 
great expenses of territory are 
still to be developed. Continued 
development and exploration will 
increase the presently known re- 
serves of the Rocky Mountain area 
very substantially in the coming 
years. In this presentation, I am 
endeavoring to present conserva- 
tive figures on the developed nat- 
ural gas reserves, without at- 
tempting to predict the magnitude 
of the undeveloped areas. 


W. T. Nightingale 


The greatest of the Rocky 
Mountain gas areas, at the present 
time, is, undoubtedly, the San 


Juan Basin of New Mexico and 
Colorado. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Four Corners 
area, because of its proximity to 
the common corner of Utah, Col- 
orado, New Mexico and Arizona. 
The gas found to date is largely 
in New Mexico and Colorado. 
There are 17 gas fields in the 
basin with a total reserve estimate 
of about 7% trillion cubic feet. 
The rapidity of development and 
exploratory drilling in this area 
makes it impossible to evaluate 
the proven reserves accurately, 
and some engineers and geologists 
have made estimates as high as 
15 trillion cubic feet when the 
area is completely drilled up. Pro- 
duction from this basin, at the 
present time, has been compara- 
tively small, but current produc- 
tion is about 16 billion cubic feet 
a year. The major market for the 
area is the State of California 


through the El Paso Pipe Line 


system, with minor amounts of 


San Juan gas being used in New 


Mexico, particularly Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe. The rapidly grow- 
ing State of California needs much 
more gas than is now being pro- 





*An address by Mr. Nightingale at the 
Annual Convention of the National Se- 
curity Traders Association, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, Sept. 16, 1953. 
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Rocky Mountain Area’s Natural Gas Reserves 


By W. T. NIGHTINGALE* 


President, Mountain Fuel Supply Company 


Head of prominent natural gas concern reveals developments in gas exploita- 
tion in Rocky Mountain area. Tells of pending controversy as to whether 
Federal Power Commission will permit Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Company 
to take gas from the San Juan Basin to the Pacific Northwest or favor supply- 
ing that area from Canada. Lists as by: products of natural gas industry: petro- 
leum distillate, natural gasoline, liquid petroleum gases, and some chemicals, 
chiefly sulphur. Holds large gas areas in Rocky Mountains are still untapped. 


duced within its boundaries, and 
the discovery and development of 
the San Juan area has been most 
fortuitous, insofar as California 
is concerned. It is anticipated that 
additional pipe line outlets will 
be made for the State of Califor- 
nia from the San Juan Basin by 
the El Paso system. 


Litigation in Progress 


At the present time a vigorous 
fight is in progress before the 
Federal Power Commission as to 
whether or not the Pacific North- 
west Pipe Line Company will be 
permitted to take gas from the 
San Juan Basin to the Pacific 
Northwest. The question to be de- 
cided is whether or not the Pacific 
Northwest part of the United 
States, presently the only largely 
populated area in this country 
completely unserved with natural 
gas, will receive its natural gas 
supply from western Canada or 
from the San Juan Basin. This 
entire matter is now before the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The Big Horn Basin of Wyom- 
ing and Montana has 29 fields 
capable of producing gas com- 
mercially either as dry gas or 
as gas associated with oil. At 
present, reserves of this basin 
are something in excess of one 
trillion cubic feet, and with- 
drawals from the basin are at the 
rate of 34 billion cubic feet a year. 
The Big Horn Basin is an area 
of active development, and it is 
my opinion that substantial ad- 
ditional gas reserves will be found 
there. 

The Green River Basin of 
Wyoming, Utah and Colorado, 
with 21 fields capable of produc- 
ing natural gas either as dry gas 
or associated with oil, is perhaps 
next in importance in this dis- 
cussion. The developed reserves of 
the Green River Basin are ap- 
proximately one trillion cubic 


feet, and production during 1952 
at the rate of 38 billion cubic feet 
a year. The Green River Basin 
has large undeveloped areas 
within its boundaries, and beyond 
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question, very substantial addi- 
tional reserves of natural gas will 
be found in this basin. The out- 
let for the Green River Basin, at 
the present time, is provided by 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company, 
serving southwestern Wyoming 
and the great Salt Lake Valley of 
Utah. It is anticipated that a long 
life, reserve-wise, will be devel- 
oped in the Green River Basin to 
adequately serve this outlet. 

The Uintah Basin of Utah and 
Colorado has a total of 15 fields 
capable of producing natural gas 
either in the free state or asso- 
ciated with oil. The present total 
reserves of the basin are estimated 
at 800 billion cubic feet. During 
the past year about 13 billion 
cubic feet of gas was produced 
from the fields in this basin. The 
greatest developed gas reserve in 
the basin is contained in the 
Rangely field, where it is pro- 
duced with oil and is now being 
largely repressured with the ex- 
pectation of extending the life of 
the reservoir. Unfortunately, the 
Rangely gas has a low heat value 
and at present is limited insofar 
as its commercial pipe line use 
is concerned. Rangely probably 
represents some 80% of the pres- 
ently known developed gas re- 
serve of the basin, although wide 
areas still remain to be tested 


before the ultimate possibilities 
of the area can be determined. 
Immediately adjacent to the 
Uintah Basin of Utah is the 
Wasatch Plateau area where de- 
velopment during the past two 


years has been very successful. 
The area now has two gas fields, 
one of which, the Clear Creek 
field, has an estimated reserve 
slightly in excess of 390 billion 
cubic feet, and another, the Flat 
Canyon structure, has one well 
which may be the forerunner of 
a new natural gas field. A pipe 
line is now being constructed 
from the Clear Creek field to 
the southern extension of Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Company’s dis- 
tribution system near Provo, 
Utah. The delivery point of the 
gas is some 63 miles distant from 
the Clear Creek field. Here the 
gas will be received by Mountain 
Fuel Supply Company under 
long-term contract and _ distrib- 
uted through the company’s sys- 
tem in the greater Salt Lake area. 


The Denver-Julesburg Basin of 
Colorado and Nebraska has 34 
fields capable of producing gas 
either in the free state or asso- 
ciated with oil. Present reserves 
of the area are something in ex- 
cess of 200 billion cubic feet. 
About eight billion cubic feet was 
produced in 1952. The discover- 
ies of natural gas and oil in this 
basin are relatively recent and 
large areas remain to be explored 
before the potentialities of the 
basin are determined. 


The Powder River Basin of 
Wyoming and Montana has some 
15 fields, of which six can pro- 
duce gas in comparatively small 
amounts. The present reserves of 
the basin are about 200 billion 
cubic feet. However, the cumula- 
tive production is some 500 billion 





=i 


cubic feet, of which 12 billion 
cubic feet were produced in 1952. 
The wide extent of the Powder 
River Basin is such that it is only 
reasonable to believe that addi- 
tional exploratory work will re- 
veal additional supplies of gas in 
that great area. 

The United States portion of 
the Williston Basin, lying within 
the limits of Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, has a 
total-of 13 fields, of which only 
three are able to produce gas. The 
present reserves are estimated to 
be approximately 200 billion cubic 
feet, of which some four billion 
cubic feet was produced during 
1952. The oil development of the 
Williston Basin, which has been 
so widely publicized during the 
past two years, has not thus far 
developed new additional reserves 
of natural gas. It is definitely an 
oil play to date. 

The Hanna Basin of southern 
Wyoming, and the adjacent 
Laramie Basin, also in southern 
Wyoming, with a small area in 
Colorado, have some eight fields, 
of which five produce gas in lim- 
ited amounts. Present reserves of 
both of these basins is estimated 
to be about 40 billion cubic feet, 
although the past cumulative pro- 
duction of the fields is about 96 
billion.cubic feet. The gas from 
these basins serves small towns 
in the immediate vicinity, and 
does not extend to any great dis- 
tance from the areas concerned. 

The Sweetgrass-Bowdoin uplifi 
of northern Montana has 19 fields 
capable of producing gas in a free 
state or associated with oil. Pres- 
ent reserves are estimated at 709 
billion cubic feet, with cumulative 
production of 368 billion cubic 
feet. Gas is now being produced 
at about 28 billion cubic feet a 
year from this area. 


By-Products 
By-products of the natural gas 
industry in the Rocky Mountain 
area include petroleum distillate, 
natural gasoline, liquid petroleum 
gases and some chemicals. The 
newest of these by-products is 
Continued on page 73 
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The purpose of this address is 
to study with you how sales are 
lost. Let us see if we cannot an- 
swer the question why sales slip 
through our 
fingers. 

Surely there 
is a reason 
why sales are 
made; like- 
wise, there is 
areason 
why they are 
lost. There is 
a reason why 
one man suc- 
ceeds on the 
same proposi- 
tion in the 
same territory 
where another 
man fails. 
Just a few of the almost 
saies converted into real sales 
makes the difference between suc- 
cess and failure and, on a ledger 
of the business institution, the a.f- 
terence between profit and loss. 





Frank M. Cryan 


In the four departments of 
business—the Executive, the Fi- 
nance, the Production and the 
Vistrioution—everyone on the pay- 
roll is vitally interested in every 
sale that is made. Every dollar 
that comes into the business is 
divided up among all of the offi- 
cers, stockholders and employees 
of the institution. Increased sales 
mean increased profits, more em- 
ployment and will speed the busi- 
ness of the nation on the road to 
prosperity. So then, we are all 
interested in this discussion of 
why sales are lost. 


St. Paul, in a message to the 
Corinthians, gives us a very keen 
analogy of the functions of a busi- 
ness organization in the analogy 
of the human body: “The body, 
after all, consists not of one organ 
but of many; if the foot should 
say, I am not the hand, and there- 
fore I do not belong to the body, 
does it belong to the body any 
less for that? If the ear should 


*An address by Mr. Cryan before the 
Annual Convention of the National Secu- 
rity Traders Association, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, Sept. 16, 1953. 
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Asserting success of any securities organization is the total of the successful 
of all those engaged in its activities, Mr. Cryan gives his views on salesman- 
ship and says every good salesman needs to be equipped with three “I's,” 
viz: Information, Illustration and Inspiration. Points out salesman must first 
sell himself to a prospect and believe in his proposition to get the customer 
to believe him. Contends “time of verbal cyclone and human windmill and 
the veritable talking machine in salesmanship has passed.” Stresses service 
as factor in salesmanship. Lists three causes of loss of sales. 


say, | am not the eye and there- 
fore I do not belong to the body, 
does it belong to the body any 
less for that? 

“Where would the power of 
hearing be, if the body were all 
eye’ wr ine power of smell, it 
the body were all ear? As it is, 
God has given each one of them 
its own position in the body, as 
he would. If the whole were one 
single organ, what would become 
of the body? Instead of that, we 
have a multitude of organs and 
one body. 

“The eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee, or the 
head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. On the contrary, it is 
those parts of the body which 
seem most contemptible that are 
necessary to it.” 

Isn’t that true of an organiza- 
tion from the top executive all 
the way down the line as office 
manager, traders, salesmen, clerks, 
runners, etc. The sum total from 
top to bottom makes up the or- 
ganization body. Each needs the 
other. 

The success of any organization 
is nothing more than the total of 
the successes of all those engaged 
in the securities business, If every 
one succeeds, the business is a 
success. If anyone fails, just that 
much is subtracted from the suc- 
cess of the organization as a 
whole and the success of each one 
employed in the organization. 


Three Kinds of Laws 


I am one who believes that suc- 
cess in life is governed by law 
and not by luck. There are three 
kinds of laws under which we 
operate. There are the laws of 
the city, state and nation. We 
call them statutory laws. They are 
made by men ana, therefore, they 


change. YOu cannot snow me a 
thing man-made that is _ not 
changeable. 

The second kind we call the 


laws of custom. Custom decrees 
tnat gentiemen shall button tneir 
vests in front. Why not at the 
side or behind? Mrs. Tolles tells 
me that it is not polite in good 
society to eat peas with a knife. 
Why not? It is purely a matter 
of custom. 

I am informed that all of the 
Presidents from George Washing- 
ton down to and including Abra- 
ham Lincoln shoveled all of their 
food into their mouths with their 
knives. I am not sure but what 
some of the Presidents have done 
the same thing since. 


If you married men do not 
think that the laws of custom 
change then think of the time 


when friend wife wants a new hat 
or a new gown. You say, “What’s 
the matter with this one? It is not 
worn out yet,” and she comes right 
back at you by saying: “Well, it 
isn’t going to be worn out any 
more.” If you are a good sport 
you buy. 
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Laws of Nature 

Yes, the laws of custom change 
but, my friends, there is a CiaSs:i- 
fication of law in whicn there 1s 
no cnange. ‘hese laws were roi 
tne beginning of time and wii 
remain until the end of time. 11 
them there is no change. 

The third classification we cali 
the laws of nature. Your life au 
my life, your business and my 
business, your sale and my saie 
is governed by immutable laws. 
lf we harmonize with those laws 
we succeed. in proportion to se 
violation of them do we fail. 

Show me the man who ciimbs 
the ladder of success until he gets 
up to the top and then shouts out 
for more ladders so that he can 
climb higher and I will show you 
one who has consciously or un- 
consciously harmonized with na- 
tures laws. Show me the felluw 
who stubs his toe and fails and 
I will show you one who has con- 
sciously or unconsciously violated 
some one or more of nature’s laws. 


Science in Business 


My second point is that there is 
a science in business. I believe it 
was Herbert Spencer who saiu 
that science is organized knowl- 
edge. It is classified facts, not 
theories. 


The German physicians gave to 
the world the science of medicine. 
They discovered that, under given 
conditions, the result was aiways 
the same. They put those results 
down in the form of facts. They 
organized them and laid the 
foundation for the science of 
medicine. No, it is not perfect but 
if you have someone desperately 
ill in your home you call the 
scientifically trained doctor — the 
man who reads his medical jour- 
nals, attends his clinics and is 
up-to-date. 


Definition of Salesmanship 

Sheldon defines it around a 
“pod of P’s” by saying, “Sales- 
manship is the Power to Persuade 
People to Purchase a Product 
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(tangible or intangible) at a 
rrofit.’ Wnen we speak of this 
question ot profit bear in mind” 
wie saw Of Mu.uality —that no 
transaction is a goou transaction 
unless it is mutuaily profitable to 
potn parties concerned. 

Get lis: Lue remuw Who cuts 
the price below the legitimate 
price that he gets tor his article 
admits on the face of it that he 
is not a good salesman, else he 
would not cut. Again, since sales- 
manship is persuasion, then sales- 


manship begins where  order- 
taking stops. 

Salesmanship is a_ universal 
principle. Everyone is_ selling 


someone all the time. Two men 
want to go down Michigan Ave- 
nue. One wants to go on one side 
of the street and the other on the 
opposite side. The man who gets 
tne other fellow to go the way he 
wants him to go is the salesman. 

By the way, it may be interest- 
ing for you to know that the very 
next customer you approach, a 
sale will be made. Either you sell 
him what you want him to buy 
or he sells you that he doesn’t 
want it. The question is, who is 
going to be the salesman? 

Just a word about this question 
of persuasion. 


Persuasion 


Certainly I do not believe in 
“high-pressure selling’—the kind 
that over-powers the other fellow 
thus getting him to buy something 
that, perhaps, he should not have. 
{ believe in “low-pressure sell- 
ing”—the kind that gets down un- 
der the proposition and lifts it so 
high that wnen the price is men- 
tioned the prospective customer 
sees the advantage of immediate 
purchase. 

Another thing, salesmanship 
cannot be tacked on the outside 
of a man. It must come from 
within because salesmanship is 
the power to persuade and that 
power resides within the per- 
suader. The old idea of giving a 
man a territory, a beautiful sam- 
ple case and perhaps marked- 
down prices will no longer work. 
We are living in a new era. We 
have experienced the buyer's 
market, the seller’s market, now 
we are in the thinker’s market. 
Never in the history of American 
commerce has there been so much 
real, genuine effort to think things 
through and to compare values. 
Employers are thinking, em- 
ployees are thinking, customers 
are thinking. Salesmen are grop- 
ing around trying to think their 
way out. The road to prosperity 
lies in the direction of better sell- 
ing. Too many men in these times 
are whipped. They are laying 


Continued on page 74 
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Convention Number 


I am very happy to be here, and 
I would like to say that I think 
the members of your organization 
occupy a very important position 
in the nation’s 
overall econ- 
omy, and par- 
ticularly the 
economy that 
lies ahead. 
There isa 
e@ertsin 
amount 
of apprehen- 
sion in the air 
these days. 
There is a 
certain 
amount of 
confusion, 
unrest about 
; various 
things, and you people are very 
close to the consuming public in- 
sofar as the securities industry is 
concerned, and what you have to 
say has a great deal of influence. 
I think that you should think well 
when you do give advice, and I 
am sure you do. 


4. L. Mettmen 


Impact of Electronics Industry 


I think it is also rather oppor- 
tune and rather significant that 
you have invited someone from 
the electronics industry to talk to- 
night. Because the electronics in- 
dustry is becoming a bellwether 
for the over-all economy. Many 
people credit television, for ex- 
ample, as being the industry that 
changed 1948 from ae rather 
mediocre year into a very pros- 
perous and successful economic 
one. It is new industries and 
growth industries that really pro- 
vide the stimulus for growth of 
the nation’s economy, and afford 
new opportunities for young peo- 
ple as well as new opportunities 
for those people who are a little 
restless and want to try some- 
thing new. In 1948, television was 
given credit for that, end I think 
in this forward picture, television 
end electronics are going to be an 
increasingly important factor in 
our economy. 

I don’t think many of you peo- 
ple recognize the fact that the 
electronics industry today is em- 
ploying more than three-quarters 
of a million people. We have 
some 63 million people employed 
in the United States, and our 
electronic industry is employ- 
ing over 750,000 people in the 
various phases of its activity. So 
this industry that is so new, is 
also a billion dollar infant. As a 
matter of fact, the largest com- 
pany in America, and the largest 





*Stenographic transcript of a talk by 
Mr. Hoffman at the 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Security Traders 
Association, Sun Valley, Idaho, Sept. 16, 
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television as ‘ 


company in the world, to a great 
extent is an electronic company. 
That is the A. T. & T. 

So perhaps it is significant that 
this meeting is being held and 
someone from the electronic in- 
dustry is talking to you and point- 
ing out some of these things. 


“A Magical Word” 


Electronics is rather a magical 
word. As a matter of fact, the in- 
dustry has grown so fast, its 
growth has been so rapid, that 
we haven’t even a good definition 
of what electronics is. But elec- 
tronics, basically, is the control 
of the electron, and the harnessing 
of electrons for millions of uses. 
Actually, before the war, the radio 
industry was the electronic in- 
dustry, because our vacuum tube 
was being used for entertainment, 
communications and other things. 
But during World War II, with 
the advent of radar—and as many 
of you people know, historians 
have given radar credit for sav- 
ing Britain and perhaps this 
country—we got into many new 
uses of the electron. The battle 
for security in this country has 
become almost an_ electronic 
battle, because there is hardly 
anything except a pair of shoes 
that doesnt have electronics in it 
today, whether it is ordinance, 
jeeps, trucks, tanks, battleships, 
submarines or guided missiles. 


Living in a Split Economy 

I think that you ladies and 
gentlemen have made the decision 
yourselves, and I think the Ameri- 
can public has made the decision, 
that for some years to come we 
are going to be living in a split 
economy. We are going to be liv- 
ing in an economy where part of 
our facilities are devoted to the 
defense of our security, and part 
of them for peacetime production. 
And I believe electronics has al- 
ready played a very important 
role in this particular split econ- 
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in their present equipment. 


omy and will play an ever in- 
creasing role in it. 

As a matter of fact, I think 
many of you know that, in many 
cases, there is more money spent 
on a modern aircraft on elec- 
tronics than in either the air- 
frame or the power plant. Actu- 
ally, I know that the allocation 
for electronics for Vultaire is up 
to almost 32% of their over-all 
budget. This affords some idea of 
the importance of the electron. It 
isn’t just a group of resistors and 
condensors put together, but it is 
the harnessing of this electron for 
all of the various uses. 

When you are fighting for your 
security in a free country against 
a slave nation, you can only do 
it best, and you can only maintain 
your security best, by being strong 
through technical research and 
doing a better job at the technical 
level with superior weapons, be- 
cause that is one thing the agres- 
sor understands. And I think it is 
well that we are committed to 
such a program because we were, 
before Korea, relaxed and ignor- 
ing what was going on in the 
world. I don’t think we are going 
to close our eyes again. And just 
as television was an outgrowth of 
what we learned form radar and 
many of the other things during 
World War II, there will be new 
industrial and commercial ap- 
plications and products come from 
the applied research and _ the 
applied development that we are 
doing in the universities and the 
research laboratories of the serv- 
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cause we thought that we could 
keep abreast of the technical de- 
velopments better. We also felt it 
would help iron out the seasonal 
peaks and valleys that we have 
in our consumer products. And 
we thought we could contribute 
something to the security of our 
country. Fortunately it has 
worked out on all three counts. 
Our company has grown in that 
particular division to the extent 
that we have over 500 engineers 
working on all types of radar, 
sonar, communications, guided 
missiles, etc., and I might also 
add that we have had no cutbacks. 
As a matter of fact, our orders 
now are greater than when we 
started in January of this year. 
Fortunately our company is 
located right in the heart of the 
aircraft industry, and right in the 
heart of a great deal of research 


ices and in companies today The 
same control device that is ex- 
ploding a shell’s warhead at the 
right time now will find uses in 
computors and other various elec- 


tronic applications in industry and development work that is 
and in business for controlling going on at the University of 
processes. 


California, California Tech, at 
Stanford and many of the other 
universities, as well as the serv- 
ice laboratories, rocket labora- 
tories guided missile laboratories. 
We have most of the field test- 
ing laboratories out there. We 
are given problems such as Doug- 
las gave us not long ago of how 
we can combine all four services 
of communication, navigation, 
identification, friend or foe, and 
then return JFF, which means 
you do a double check on it, all 
in one little box. Actually at the 
present time that equipment costs 
somewhere around $40,000, and 
it is our job to get it down in 
size and get it down in price. 
Part of it is because we have the 
know how. We are building com- 
munications for aircraft. We hap- 
pen to be building a fire control 
for the Sabre jets, which was 
being given credit for knocking 
down the MIGs, in Korea, And 


we are building the navigation 
equipment at the present time, 


and we have also built IFF. So 
most of this equipment we have 
built, and we are right in the 
heart of this group, and our work 
in that particular phase of the 


Continued on page 15 


New Product Department 


In our Own company, we have 
a new product department that 
already has some six major prod- 
ucts which we believe will be 
ready to go on the market within 
the next 12 to 18 months. They 
are competely new products and 
render a new service. As an ex- 
ample, here is one of them. This 
is really the Dick Tracy age 
This (illustrating) is a complete 
transmitter and receiver. It is the 
same size as a package of king 
size cigarettes and this device will 
transmit the signal and receive 
a signal, and you can communi- 
cate back and forth with this 
equipment over a flat terrain 
for about four and a half miles. 
It is used for sea rescue work, 
and it has a range of about 150 
miles under that condition. There 
are untold applications for that 
particular instrument as there are 
of the many other things that our 
company is developing and other 
companies as well. 

The Hoffman Radio Corporation, 
on this electronic side, has stayed 


in the research and development 
end of it. We stayed in it for 
three reasons. We stayed in be- 
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Sources of America’s Strength 


I know I shouldn’t say this, but 
I must confess it. I happen to be 
an economist by trade. I started 
is yours, 


out in the work that 
trying to man- 
age accounts, 
and have con- 
tinued during 
these years 
even as a col- 
lege president. 
I came over 
here expect- 
ing to speak 
to you on se- 
curities from 
the point of 
view of insti- 
tutions. But I 
decided to 
change. I am 
going to talk 
on the two first words that are on 
the registration cards, National 
Security. I am going to draw 
upon my own experiences, as an 
economist and a historical econo- 
mist for what it may be worth to 
you. 


It seems like yesterday since I 
was traveling and studying the 
activities of Hitler. I remember 
how his young people, who would 
stand and give their salute, would 
perpetrate all kinds of atrocities 
upon their fellow men if their 
race, if their faith was different 
from theirs, And when I would 
ask them why they did _ those 
things, they would always say, “I 
believe this thing. I believe this 
thing.” I want to say something 
to you tonight about what I be- 
lieve in. I don’t know whether 
you will believe in it or not. I 
have a feeling that you will. Take 
it for what it is worth from my 
own heart, as we try together to 
catch a new glimpse of America, 
its destiny in the free world, and 
our desire to say “I believe in 
this thing called democracy.” 


I think that we, in America, 
need not consciously hold up our 
hands and say that sort of thing, 


but down deep inside of us let us 
say that we do believe in some- 


Harry L. Dillin 


*Stenographic transcript of a talk by 
Dr. Dillin at the 20th Annual Convention 
of the National Security Traders Associa- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho, Sept. 19, 1953. 
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thing. What is it? That is what I 
want to talk to you about. 


In order to prepare myself for 
some creative writing I went over 
again to see some of the countries 
and places the Commuz-ists were 
about to take. I wanted to study 
among the Arabs and follow along 
the belly of Russia and up along 
the Iron Curtain. I was inter- 
ested in historical economics and 
institutional economics. I started 
between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, which was supposed to 
have been the first civilization 
recorded, the Garden of Eden, if 
you will. We traveled from the 
Babylonian civilization to the 
Persian civilization, the Grecian, 
the Turks. the Athenians, the 
Roman civilization, and many 
others, and as I traveled there 
kept ringing through my ears the 
fact that America is now carrying 
the aegis of Western civilization. 
How well and how long we do it 
depends in no small measure upon 
us at this Convention. 


U. S. Is Frustrated 

I recognize that my country is 
frustrated, It is filled with fear, 
fear of the Communists, as we see 
communism jumping from coun- 
try to country. But as I followed 
along in the footsteps of those 
rising and falling civilizations, 


there came to me the realization 
that not one of those major 15 or 
16 civilizations ever fell because 
of an outside military force. Not 
a one of them. They fell from 
within first. 

For a little while I stood there 
under the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis, where some of you 
people have stood undoubtedly, 
looking out upon the devastation 
of time and of the last war, and 
there kept echoing through my 
memory coming down through 
the corridors of time, the fact that 
a man had stood there and made a 
eneech, as men have stood through 
the ages. Some of them haven't 
been heard, or we have paid no 
attention to them. But there stood 
a man by the name of Pericles 
and gave his name to that great 
age, the golden age of Greece. 
The golden age of Pericles sup- 
posedly the first evidence of an 
attempt at a derocratic philoso- 
phy of life! He looked out, just 
as we can look out today, and 
saw the Persians, his enemy, 
jumping from island to island, as 
we see the Communists today 
jumping from country to country. 


He filled up with a fear inside as 
do we. But then he closed his 
eyes for a moment, and he thought 
of his people, and he said, “I hzve 
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a graver concern for the apathy, 
the indifference, the sense of frus- 
tration, the fears, the corruptions 
of my people within than I have 
for the devices of our enemy out 
there.” 


Apathy Our Greatest Danger 


Is it possible today for anyone 
to stand on a hill or in Sun Valley 
and say, “Let us not be so con- 
cerned and so imbued with the 
fear of the encroachment of the 
Communists as to neglect the ne- 
cessity of being objective about 
the times in which we live.” If 
our Civilization falls. I havea feel- 
ing it will fall just like all of the 
other 15 recorded civilizations of 
history. It will not be because of 
armament of peoples without, but 
because of the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of our peoples from within. 

I also like to call attention to 
the fact that as civilizations grew. 
rose and fell, they moved ever 
Westward. May I ask you who and 
what is to to the West of our pres- 
ent civilization? Who is to wear 
the mantle a few years from now? 
And I am not talking to you about 
tomorrow, but about the tomor- 
row’s tomorrow that you and I are 
making today. One of the prob- 
lems of the America of my time 
and yours is our adolescence. In 
America you and I feel that we 
have got to do a job today because 
maybe temorrow won’t come. We 
have to do it tonight, or we have 
to get up to do it before breakfast 
tomorrow. We must learn from 
history and take the long view 
to the maturity of our times. I 
should like to draw upon the les- 
sons of history as we are writing 
the history of the long tomorrows. 


Four Great Revolutions 
As I look back upon the world 
there have been four great pe- 
riods, four great revolutions, if 


you will. You know them by the 
Renaissance, when we tried to 
free the minds of the people. 
You remember the great period 
of the Reformation, when we 
freed the people from supersti- 
tion and brought freedom of re- 
ligion and of the spirit. And you 
remember the great French and 
American Revolutions, when we 
were freeing people politically 
for self-expression and the dig- 
nity of the human soul. And then 
you remember our own Industrial 
Revolution, in which we tried to 
free people from the slavery of 
hard labor. So you have those 
four great periods in which we 
were choosing certain ways of 
living. 

We note the fact that peoples 
get together, as did our fore- 
fathers over there on the shores 
of the Old World, and as they, 
with their Mayflower Compact, 
landed upon the bleak shores of 
New England, they were choosing 
a new way of life. If you think 
back over your life, and think of 
the history of our country and the 
other countries, you recognize 
there is many a time when you 
choose to do something. And then 
there comes the period in which 
you use that which you have 
chosen. You choose, you use, and 
then because we are only human, 
there comes a time when you 
abuse. And you say, “Yes, he is 
trying to be poetical. What is the 
fourth thought?” You choose, you 
use, you abuse, and then before 
you know it, you lose. 


I have a feeling that we who 
have chosen loftily and have used 
well have, in modern times, been 
living in a period of abuse of 
some of the great privileges for 
which our nation was ordained. I 
am not saying we are going to 
lose it. But I am saying that you 
and I must be objective and face 
them in all reality, else we do 
lose them. 


The Great Things in America 


I want to list rather hur- 
riedly some of the things that I 
think are great in America. Some 
of the things which I think and 
hope may be greater are the 
things which we have been abus- 
ing. The first thing I think of is 
out of the words of your own 
Association, “Security.” America, 
and American people, in recent 
years, have developed a_ great 
desire, I think, for security. I 
have heard people here and there 
and yonder speaking about the 
security that comes from equali- 
zation. We are created equal. We 
are created equal in the sight of 
God, but we are created equal with 
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Paying Premium for Mythical Liquidity 


Few tenets are better estab- 
lished in invesiment lore than the 
notion that securities traded on 
stock exchanges are necessarily 
more liquid 
than compar- 
able ones 
transferred 
over -the- 
counter. The 
idea is that 
exchangetrad- 
ing, in itself, 
confers upon 
stocks and 
bonds a meas- 
ureofcon- 
vertibility 
which they 
otherwise can- 
not _ possess. 
As investors 
must pay a premium (in terms of 
reduved yield) for added liquidity, 
whether it be real, or merely as- 
sumed, it is in order to subject 
the popular concept to analysis. 

Because of the ease with which 
securities ordinarily can be turned 
into cash, they often are preferred 
to other forms of investment. 
Many investors do not feel at lib- 
erty to tie up funds in real estate, 
non - corporate business enter- 
prises, or other media which rank 
relatively low on the liquidity 
scale. 





Harold J. King 


The Sources of Security Liquidity 


Stocks and bonds rank higher 
on the liquidity scale than most 
other forms of investment, be- 
cause of the relative ease with 
which they may be transferred. 
And the activity of an issue (the 
frequency at which it changes 
hands—considered in relationship 
to the share and dollar magni- 
tudes involved) furnishes a rea- 
sonable index of its _ liquidity. 
There is only one fundamental 
cause for such activity—the inter- 
est of investors and speculators. 

Although stock exchange spe- 
cialists, and over - the - counter 
broker-dealers, contribute to the 
liquidity of securities in their re- 
spective spheres, their activities 
should be considered supplement- 
ary in nature. For their interest 
derives from that of investors and 
speculators in the general public. 
This is not to imply that the in- 
terests of “insiders” and “outsid- 
ers’ are never antagonistic. 


Listing and Liquidity 

“Listing lends liquidity” is a 
catch phrase. Let’s cast an ana- 
lytical eye on this saying, to see 
how much truth it contains. To 
what extent is it correct that 
stock exchange trading adds a 
measure of liquidity to securities? 

Although the statistics are not 
conclusive, some evidence exists, 
which seems to indicate that listed 






























Economist casts an analytical eye on dogma that listing lends liquidity to 
stocks and bonds. Cautions investors that exchange trading may reduce con- 


vertibility 
stocks “on the average” command 
a liquidity premium of about 
1% per annum over comparable 
ones which are not exchange- 
traded. The investor receiving a 
6% return on a listed stock, there- 
fore, may be foregoing a 7% yield 
on a stock of comparable risk 
traded over-the-counter. Of 
course, many institutional inves- 
tors are prohibited from buying 
unlisted stocks. But it behooves 
the investor with a choice not to 
sacrifice one-seventh (more or 
less) of his potential return on the 
altar of false liquidity. It is pru- 
dent to pay a hundred dollars a 
year for the liquidity of a ten 
thousand dollar investment, only if 
the liquidity be genuine — not a 
figment of the imagination. 
Stock exchanges are primarily 
auction markets, geared to issues 
in which the volume of trading is 


of significant magnitude. These 
securities are inherently liquid 
because the interest in them is 


great and widespread. However, 
listing may increase their liquidity 
moderately, because: 


1. It changes their status as col- 
lateral. Generally, it is easier 
to borrow on listed securi- 
ties. However, the amount 
which bankers or brokers 
may lend on them is limited 
(now at 50%) by law. This 
restriction does not apply to 
stocks which are not ex- 
change traded. But many 
lenders will not accept un- 
listed securities as collateral. 


Certain institutional investors 
are excluded from unlisted 
markets. 


. Psychic prejudices for listed 
(against unlisted) issues are 
potent market factors. 


These factors are operative, 
whether or not the securities in- 
volved are active. Additional con- 
sideratiors, however, pertain to 
issues which are not active, or 
only moderately so. It is in this 
area that the cautious investor 
must guard against paying. fcr 
mythical liquidity. It is to the in- 
vestor in securities of moderate, 
or low, activity that the relation- 
ship between listing and liquiaity 
is of greatest significance. 


Stock Exchange Operations 


Stock exchanges of course en- 
deavor to operate in a manner 
most profitable to their members 
For this reason, they do not wish 
to confine themselves to active 
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By HAROLD J. KING, Ph.D. It is interesting to note that 


doubt concerning the inclination 
of specialis s to operate in the 
public interest (by contributing 
market liquidity and orderliness 
of price sequences) comes even 
from stock exchange brokers not 
registered as specialists. Defend- 
ers of the specialist system claim 
that criticism of it usually stems 
from lack of undersiandinz of how 
it works. They do concede, though, 
that it is quite a job to see that 
the activities of specialists are 
properly supervised. 


The Stock Ticker as a 
Psychological Force 


The stock ticker is a dramatic 
instrument—it stirs the imagina- 
tion. As a reporting device, it can 
hardly be surpassed in speed and 
accuracy. But it is much more 
than an information disseminat- 
ing mechanism. Its psychic pow- 
er, and the implications of same, 
are to be recognized and under- 
stood by intelligent investors. 

That price is indicative of value 
in a snare which has entrapped 
unwary traders in all kinds of 
markets. The consumer, unwill- 
ing or unable to familiarize him- 
self with the various quality as- 
pects of a product, will frequent- 
ly buy according to price alone. 
He is willing to assume that price 
is indicative of quality, and of 
value. Many security investors are 
subject to, and victims of, the 
same psychology. John Doe may 
be holding 100 shares of a stock 
the ticker quotes at 40. As rapid- 
ly as he can multiply, he may get 
the notion that his stock is worth 
$4,000, and. if he chooses, he might 
liquidate it at something close to 
that figure. The correctness of his 
ideas, though, may be very de- 
pendent upon the activity of the 

stock involved. Too, the greater 

are his holdings, the less likely it 
is that his conelusions are sound. 
The ticker has just quoted XYZ 

Corp., common, a rather inactive 

issue, at 20. Richard Roe holds 


1,000 shares. Most erroneous it 
might be for him to assume that 
his stock is worth $20,000, or 


Continued on page 12 


of issues of moderate or low activity. 


issues, the area in which they en- 
joy a great natural advantage. 
They desire to supplement this 
business by dealings in securities 
of moderate, or low, activity. The 
activity of a given security of 
course varies from time to time. 
The compulsion of a stock ex- 
change to interest itself in se- 
curities of modest activity is en- 
hanced by the principle of fixed 
and variable costs. In order to 
transact the business it is best 
suited for (the transfer of active 
issues), an exchange must assume 
certain fixed costs. Any addition- 
al business it may develop (in se- 
curities not so active) need cover 
only the variable costs pertaining 
to it. Any excess should prove 
profitable. 


round lots (comparable to the 
over-the-counter dealers’ spread) 
usually totai from 1% to 4%. 


The Dealer Function of Specialists 


Apparently recognizing the fact 
that the listing of an inactive is- 
sue ordinarily deprives it of the 
liquidity contribution of over-the- 
counter dealers, who usually can- 
not profitably “make markets” for 
listed securities, the leading stock 
exchanges have instituted a dealer 
(as contrasted from broker) func- 
tion of their own. The obligations 
entailed in this function have been 
assigned to those stock exchange 
brokers registered as specialists 
in the various issues. 

Among other things, these spe- 
cialists are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of contributing a de- 
gree of liquidity to the securities 
in which they are registered. A 
specialist is assigned to every is- 
sue on the Board, and this obli- 
gation is not confined to inactive 
stocks and bonds. However, in so 
far as active securities are con- 
cerned, this responsibility of spe- 
cialists can be of little signifi- 
cance. The reason for this is to be 
found in the capital requirements 
of specialists. Under a new policy 
(effective Dec. 17, 1953) of the 
New York Stock Exchange “spe- 
cialists at active posts must be 
able [Italics mine] to assume a 
position of 400 shares of each 100- 
share unit stock, and 100 shares of 
each 10-share unit stock, in which 
they are registered.” 

It is difficult to see how a spe- 
cialist who chooses to limit his 
position in a security to 400 shares, 
or less — possibly 100 shares — 
could make much of a contribu- 
tion to the liquidity of an issue 
which is trading in excess of 1,000 
shares daily. (The specialist’s ob- 
ligation — in terms of shares—of 
course does not cumulate with 
the days.) On the other hand, his 


actions may have a definite price 
determining effect in the case of 
an inactive security whether 
traded in round or odd lots.” 


Commission Rates 


On the point of fixed and va- 
riable costs, it is of interest and 
significance that stock exchange 
commission rate schedules contain 
no differential for activity. These 
rates vary with the money value 
of the transactions, and the num- 
ber of shares involved, but not 
according to activity. The same 
rates apply to the wholesale busi- 
ness of active issues, and the re- 
tail business of inactive ones. This 
is the reason why over-the-count- 
er broker-dealers usually are not 
interested in, and make no contri- 
bution to the liquidity of listed 
securities which are not active. 
This is the reason why exchange 
specialists enjoy a virtual mon- 
opoly in the trading of inactive 
securities which are listed.1 To 
be profitable, over-the-counter 
operations must ordinarily in- 
volve a spread of at least 5% be- 
tween the dealers’ acquisition and 
selling prices. Exchange broker- 


age charges, on the other hand, 
for the buying and disposing of 





1 Recent adoption of the so-called Ex- 
change Distribution Plan by the leading 
Exchanges has reinforced this monopolis- 
tic position of specialists, in so far as in- 
active listed securities are concerned, by 
diverting blocks of such stocks from the 
over-the-counter market, which would 
provide competition. 


2 Under the new policy of the New 
York Stock Exchange a “specialist at the 
inactive post (where stocks are traded 
in 10-share lots) must have, at all times, 
aet liquid assets of $50,000.” 
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Report of Public Relations Committee 


Henry Oetjen, Chairman of the Committee, reveals its principal objectives, 
namely: (1) adequate compensation for brokers and dealers who handle 
“rights” from companies using this method of financing; and (2) the pre- 
sentation of exhibits of various unlisted companies at the NSTA National 
Convention. Urges local affiliates intensify public relations efforts. 


Mr. Henry Oetjen, partner, Mc- 
Ginnis & Company, as Chairman, 
presented to the NSTA Conven- 
tion at Sun Valley, Idaho the re- 
port of his Committee in which 
the acvitities and objections were 
reviewed. 


The text of the Committee’s 
report follows: 
It has indeed been a great 


pleasure to serve as Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the National Security Traders 

Association 


for the year 
1953. 
After my 


appointment 
as Chairman a 
letter was sent 
to the 31 af- 
filiates of the 
National out- 
lining the ob- 
jectives of the 
Public Rela- 
tions Commit- 
tee for this 
year and re- 
questing that 
each affiliate 
appoint a member as part of this 
Committee. 

Our first objective was to at- 
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tempt to obtain compensation for 
brokers who handle “rights” from 
those companies that have been 
using this method of financing. 

Harry Arnold, our President, 
appointed a Committee to handle 
this situation. It is my under- 
standing that John Hudson will 
give a report a little later regard- 
ing the work of this Committee. 
We therefore have no intention of 
duplicating his report at this time. 


Our second objective was to 
have exhibits of various unlisted 
companies at our National Con- 
vention. As you know by now, we 
have exhibits of two companies, 
namely, Hoffman Radio and Lud- 
man Corporation. 


After writing letters to the 31 
affiliates outlining this program 
we were, indeed, agreeably sur- 
prised to receive responses from 
20 of them, and with their aid 
having a Public Relations Com- 
mittee of 20 individuals who have 
all done a good job for the Na- 
tional this year. These 20 men 
have been very active in their 
various territories and many have 
been able to have releases put in 
their local newspapers regarding 
NSTA and its many activities. 
If this spirit continues over a 
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period of the next several years, 
I am certain that NSTA and its 
many aspirations will become bet- 
ter known as time goes on. 

Since its inception in October, 
1950, I have watched with great 
interest the editorial progress of 
the “Freeman” magazine. 

The “Freeman” in its issue of 
October 5th is publishing an arti- 
cle by Dr. Lewis H. Haney de- 
voted to the necessity of sound 
capital formation as the basis of 
all capitalism and setting forth a 
summary of the serious impedi- 
ments thereto which need correc- 
tion such as double taxation of 
dividends, the capital gains tax, 
excessive surtax rates, the excess 
profits tax, and government inter- 
ference with industry. Similar ar- 
ticles are planned to follow. One 
of the earliest to follow will out- 
line a new employee incentive 
savings plan tied in with stock 
ownership which will be highly 
profitable to all our members to 
sponsor actively with every 
manufacturing industry no matter 
how large or small. In the months 
immediately ahead these topics 
will be of vital concern to every 
corporate financial officer and, 
naturally, to everyone engaged in 
the investment business. 

Again, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the Presi- 
dents of all our affiliates for their 
whole-hearted cooperation and 
also the members of my Com- 
mittee for the fine work they 
have done for the National Se- 
curity Traders Association during 
this year. 


Respectively submitted, 
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Paying Premium for 
Mythical Liquidity 


that is could be liquidated close 
to that figure. On the books of 
the stock exchange _ specialist, 
there might be, for example, 
bids for only 400 shares (100 
at 1934, 200 at 19%, and 100 at 
19). In this example, Roe could 
convert rapidly 400 shares for ap- 
proximately $7,775. How much he 
could get for the residue, and in 
what time period, might be en- 
tirely conjectural. The setting of 
minimum capital requirements for 
specialists does not guarantee that 
their resources will be used to any 
appropriate extent. And because 
the stock is listed, Roe might find 
it impossible to get a reasonable 
quotation from an over-the-count- 
er dealer. The usual services of 
such broker - dealers (searching 
out customérs and/or absorbing 
securities into their own inven- 
tories—for their own risk) are too 
costly, ordinarily, to permit them 
to maintain an interest in listed 
stocks. This, because of the low 
stock exchange commission rates. 


Market Rigidities: Their Effect 
On Liquidity 


During World War II, and to a 
lesser extent more recently, 
Americans have seen how ceiling 
prices can adversely affect mar- 
kets. The reluctance they can 
cause among sellers (including 
manufacturers and farmers) can 
give rise to distortions known as 
“sellers’ markets.” The floor 
prices of the NRA days created 
their counterparts — artificial 


“buyers’ markets.” In either case, 
these rigidities meant that the 
markets could not be cleared. In 
one case, the markets became un- 
able to serve would be sellers: 
in the other, would be buyers. 

A similar distortion arises in the 
case of inactive listed securities, 
because of the psychological effect 
of the stock ticker. If the ticker 
“says” an inactive stock is worth 
(its market value is) 30, possibly 
because a specialist has so “de- 
termined,” by the execution of 
his latest transaction, sellers are 
going to be reluctant to accept 
much less than that figure, buyers 
to offer more. Any price not de- 
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termined by the interaction of 
several would be buyers and sell- 
ers is most apt to be artificial, 
and not the one most likely to 
clear the market. In the absence 
of a ticker quotation of 30, the 
market might be cleared at a 
competitive price of 33, or of 27. 
The introduction of a ticker quo- 
tation of 30 can, in itself, interfere 
with the clearance of the mar- 
ket. Any such obstacle is bound 
to have a depressing effect on 
trading volume, and consequently 
a negative effect on the liquidity 
of the security involved. 

It may be highly impractical to 
introduce into stock exchange 
commission rates a variable which 
recognizes differences in the ac- 
tivity of listed issues. Neverthe- 
less, the absence of any such 
variable means that over-the- 
counter broker-dealers must be 
ruled out (for the reasons ex- 
plained above) of the market for 
inactive listed securities. This 
means that any contribution they 
might make to the liquidity of 
such issues (through searching out 
potential customers and/or com- 
peting to acquire securities for 
their own inventories) cannot be 
enjoyed by the holders of same. 


Conclusions 

Fundamentally, the liquidity of 
securities derives from investor 
interest in them. Statistical evi- 
dence indicates that investors 
generally pay (in terms of lower 
yield) a liquidity premium of 1% 
per annum for listed securities. 
The investor who is definitely 
concerned with the liquidity of 
his holdings may be well justi- 
fied in paying a liquidity pre- 
mium for listed securities pro- 
vided they are active ones. The 
mechanics of the exchange, and 
over-the-counter, markets being 
such as they are, though, it is not 
prudent for him to assume that 
this is automatically justified in 
the case of moderately active is- 
sues. As to inactive stocks and 
bonds, the premium may con- 
stitute a payment for mythical, or 
even, negative liquidity. 
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A good deal has been written 
about the relative advantages of 


| the several different managed 
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balanced - type investment funds. 
Recently, most 

of it seems to ' ’ 
hinge around 
the sales load 
and annual 
overhead, as 
though that 
were all which 
was worthy of 
consideration. 
While itis 
true that the 
sales load 
varies from 
nothing for a 
few funds to 
around 9% for 
most others, 
and the management overhead 
may consume as much as 25% of 
ordinary income, these expense 
items alone should not deter one 
from buying into a soundly 
managed fund. 


Homer Fahrner 


Comparision With Other Funds 


But how can the prospective 
purchaser know when a fund is 
soundly managed? Perhaps the 
reason current discussions are 
confined to expenses is that there 
is no commonly accepted yard- 


stick by which one can test the 
managerial ability of a fund. But 
an approach can be made. For 
some time past one financial mag- 
azine has published quarterly the 
annual net asset values and divi- 
dends for the previous 10 years 
of a substantial number of the 
larger funds. Now if these figures 
were charted on semi-logarithmic 
paper, one could see at a glance 
the comparative performance of 
the different funds. Every pros- 
pective purchaser might do just 
that before he buys into any fund. 


Comparision With Dow-Jones 


A management may also be 
judged by what it has accom- 
plished over a complete market 
cycle. What has it done from one 
bear market bottom to the next 
bear market bottom? That is, 
judge it from 1942 lows to 1949 
lows. Next see what it has done 
from bull top to bull top. How 
has it performed from the 1946 
top to the 1953 top? Compare its 
net asset performance (after al- 
lowing for capital- gains divi- 
dends), with the record of the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. Obviously, 
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if it has outperformed Dow-Jones, 
it shows that the management 
has at least done as well as a 
buy-and-hold policy would have 
accomplished for the investor. 
On the other hand, if it has not 
done as well as Dow-Jones, then 
it would seem that the purchase 
of its shares would be difficult to 
justify. 


Examine Stockholders’ Reports 


Let us assume that you have 
found several funds, and there 
are several, which have done 
better than Dow-Jones from 1942 
to 1949, as well as from 1946 to 
1953. What next? You might 
examine carefully into the indi- 
vidual transactions of the fund 
to see how it made its money. 
Did it arrive by a few fortuitous 
investments which turned out 
exceedingly well,.or was the 
management consistently wise 
throughout the years? How can 
you tell? Probably only a de- 
tailed analysis of the quarterly 
reports to stockholders will reveal 
this important information. 


Percentage in Common Stocks 


But you can find out what per- 
centage of the total portfolio of 
any fund was in common stocks 
near the bear market lows, as 
compared with the bull market 
tops. In 1942, for example, after 
a five-year decline in Dow-Jones, 
the fund might have been ex- 
pected to have more than 75% 
of its funds in common stocks. 
From 1942 to 1946, stocks ad- 
vanced 130%, as measured by 
Dow-Jones. Considering this very 
substantial increase, good man- 
agement would probably have 
dictated a reversal in the stock- 
bond ratio. That is, the portfolio 
would probably have contained 
less than 25% in common stocks. 
Then, examine the portfolio at 
mid - 1946, after a three - year 
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high prices. 


stock market decline. Here one 
might expect to find at least a 
60% commitment in common 


stocks. From 1949 to early 1953 
we had another bull market, lead- 
ing to an advance of 80% in Dow- 
Jones. A reduction in common 
stock holdings to less than half 
that held in 1949 (that is, some- 
thing less than 30% of total port- 
folio) would not be an unreason- 
able expectation of sound prudent 
management. 


Formula Plan 


Lest you think the foregoing 
is asking too much of investment 
management, let me remind you 
that any good investment-timing 
formula-plan would have accom- 
plished this or even a better result. 


Ordinary vs. Capital-Gain 
Dividends 

Another approach is to compare 
the regular dividends of a fund 
with its capital-gains dividends 
over a period of time. If the 
fund’s management is on its toes, 
there should be little or no capi- 
tal-gains dividends while the 
market is experiencing a major 
bear market. And there should 
be only slight capital-gains divi- 
dends in the early phases of a 
bull market. But in the final 


stage of a bull market, the capi- 
tal-gains dividends may well be 
expected to exceed the regular 
dividends perhaps in the ratio of 
four to one. This is true because 
investment funds pay out to their 
stockholders, in the form of capi- 
tal-gains dividends, substantially 
all profits made on the sale of 


securities in the same year in 
which such profits are realized. 
Obviously the smart management 
will take some very substantial 
profits in the last phase of each 
bull market, to be in a cash posi- 
tion to replace these stocks at 
much lower prices in the final 
stage of the succeeding bear mar- 
ket, as well as to meet the de- 
mands of its own withdrawing 
shareholders who may be ex- 
pected to liquidate in any panicky 
bear market. 


Buy Low; Sell High 


Finally, see whether the man- 
agement is one which “follows the 
crowd” by buying only on a ris- 
ing market and selling only on a 
falling market, or whether it 
dares to buck the trend and buy 
when stocks are _ intrinsically 
cheap and sell them when they 
are dear. For instance, you might 
see if the fund sold its holdings 
of rayon shares on the rising mar- 
ket in 1950-51, or whether it 
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waited until the first half of 1953, 
to unload at a substantial dis- 
count from top level prices. See 
whether, for instance. it bcught 
or sold such stocks as Abbott 
Laboratories, Archer-Daniels, In- 
land Steel, Masonite, Parke Davis, 
New Jersey Zinc, or U. S. Ply- 
wood during the first half of 1953. 
If it sold these shares, it was fol- 
lowing the crowd and liquidating 
after a two-year decline in share 
prices. If, on the other hand, it 
bought such shares as these it 
indicates that the management 
had cash to invest and was follow- 
ing the rule of buying when 
stocks are cheap. 


Six Methods Listed 


Here, then, we have six methods 
for testing the management of any 
balanced fund. First, has it com- 
pared favorably with the per- 
formance of other balanced funds? 
Second, has it done as well as 
Dow-Jones? Third, was its fi- 
nancial success due to a uniformly 
good performance of its holdings? 
Fourth, did it have a large per- 
centage of its investments in com- 
mon stocks when prices were low 
and a correspondingly small per- 
centage in stocks when prices 
were high? Fifth, did it pay 
handsome capital-gains dividends 
during the final phase of each 
bull market? And sixth, does it 
buy stocks when their individual 
prices are low and sell them when 
they are high? If the answer to 
each of those six questions is 
uniformly “yes,” then you need 
not hesitate to buy because of the 
loading charge or management 
fee. You may buy into the fund, 
resting easy that you have a sound 
and prudent management guard- 
ing your investment. 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Report of Publicity Committee 


In brief statement, John F. McLaughlin, as Chairman of Publicity Committee, 
mentions work done by local affiliate and by newspapers and financia! 
publications used in covering national and local activities of the NASD 


John F. McLaughlin, of Mc- 
Laughlin, Reuss & Co., New York, 
Chairmar of the NSTA Publicity 
Committee, in a brief statement 
made at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Sun Valley, Idaho, de- 
livered the committee’s report. 


Text of the Committee’s report 
is as follows: 

During the past fiscal year of 
your association, it is my pleasure 
to report that particularly the 
oificers ane 
secretaries (as 
listed below) 
of all of our 
affiliated 
regional 
members 
were used as 
your commit- 
tee to assure 
a national 
coverage of 
the activities 
of our na- 
tional associa- 
tion as well 
as to dissemi- 
nate news of 
interest to our fellow members. 

Excellent coverage was given in 
newspapers and financial publica- 
tions with particular mention to 
the usual fine coverage of The 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle and the “Investment Dealers 
Digest.” Special mention also is 
noted to the fine coverage of the 
New York “Times,” “Wall Street 
Journal,” San Francisco “Exam- 
iner,’ Los Angeles “Times,” 
Cleveland ‘News,’ Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer,” the Portland 
“Oregonian,” Seattle “Times,” 
Kansas City “Star,’ Boston 
“Globe,” etc., who have cooperated 
in covering the doings of local 
and national members. 





John F. McLaughlin 


The officers as well as the 
secretaries of your local affiliates 
have been successful in getting 
both local ard national news of 
our association in the financial 
sections of newspapers and 
periodicals throughout the coun- 
try. 

Resvectfuily submitted, 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


John F. McLaughlin, Chairman 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 
New Yoik 

Charles T. Heaton 
W.N. Pope & Co., Syracuse 


Ora M. Ferguson 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Louisville 


Randolph E. Soranson 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Phoenix 

Howard P. Carroll 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, 


Inc., Denver 


David H. Gilbert 
Harry M. Sheely & Co., 
Baltimore 


John P. Pollick 
Swift, Henke & Co., Chicago 


Richard F. Wellinghoff 

C. J. Devine & Co., Cincinnati 
Martin J. Long 

First Cleveland Corp., Cleveland 


Leo F. Newman 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Boston 


Miles A. Watkins, Jr. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, 
Birmingham 

R. B. Smith 


Texas Bond Reporter, Inc., 
Dallas 


H. George Carrison 
Pierce-Carrison Corp., 
Jacksonville 

Roy W. Hancock 


Hancock-Blackstock & Co., 
Atlanta 


Philip R. Neuhaus 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., 
Houston 
Edgar A. Christian 
Janney & Co., Philadelphia 
Francis Wyman 
Stern Bros. & Co., Kansas City 
Robert M. Saunders 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Memphis 


Ray G. Martin 
Temple Securities Corp., 
Nashville 
C. Homer Kees 
Ducournau & Kees, New Orleans 
Kenneth Moir 
Chaplin & Co., Pittsburgh 


Maury J. Kessler 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co., San Francisco 
Richard Langton 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co., 
Seattle 
William P. Brown 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit 
James G. Fraser 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, 
Los Angeles 
Alfred F. Tisch 
Fitzgerald & Co., New York 
Neil C. D’Amico 
Dean Witter & Co., 
Oregon 
Walter A. Beckers 
Paul Brown & Co., St. Louis 
R. S. Abernethy 
Interstate Securities Corp.., 
Charlotte 
Jos. C. Mahoney 
C. D. Mahoney & Co., 
Minneapolis 
Don K. Clinger 
Lathrop-Hawk-Herrick, 
Wichita 


Portland, 
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Thursday, October 8, 1953 


NSTA Urges End of Capital Gains 
Tax and Double Dividend Taxation 


Resolution introduced by William J. Burke, Jr., of May & 

Gannon, Inc., Boston, Chairman of Legislative Committee, 

urges Congress “to eliminate or materially alleviate the burden 

of the capital gains tax and the double taxation of corporate 

dividends.” Action deem-d essential in the best interests of the 
nat.on’s economy. 


At its Twentieth Annual Convention, held at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, the National Security Traders Association 
adopted unanimously a resolution call- 
ing up Congress to eliminate or mate- 
rially alleviate the inequitable burdens 
imposed by the capital gains tax and 
double taxation of corporate divi- 
dends. These levies, it was stated, 
are seriously discouraging the invest- 
ment of needed capital and thus con- 
stitute a barrier to “the perpetuation 
and future growth of the American 
econcmy.” The resolution was intro- 
duced by the National Security Traders 
Association Legislative Committee, 
whose Chairman is William J. Burke, 
Jr., of May & Gannon, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Text of the Resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., is an organization comprised of thirty-one affiliated 
Security Trader groups with an aggregate membership 
of 4,100 individual Security Traders throughout the 
United States; and 


WHEREAS, the membership of National Security 
Traders Association, Inc., through its daily contact with 
the American investing public, is continuously aware 
of the thinking of such public; and 


WHEREAS, based on such contact, the membership 
of the National Security Traders Association, Inc., has 
concluded that the proven inequities of the capital gains 
tax and the double taxation of corporate dividends have 
so seriously discouraged the investment of needed capi- 
tal in the American economy as to impair the perpetua- 
tion and future growth of such economy; and 


WHEREAS, it is therefore, the opinion of the member- 
ship of the National Security Traders Association, Inc., 
that the national economy can best be served by the 
complete elimination of, or the material alleviation of 
the inequitable burdens imposed by the capital gains 
tax and double taxation of corporate dividends; 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
membership of the National Security Traders Associa- 
tion, Inc., at this, their twentieth Annual Convention 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, September 19, 1953, do hereby 
memorialize Congress to eliminate or materially alle- 
viate the burden of the capital gains tax and the double 
taxation of corporate dividends for the reason above 
stated and for the reasons heretofore submitted to you 
on this subject by the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, New York Stock Exchange, and many other 
organizations throughout the nation. 





William J. Burke 
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Electronics Industry— 
Billion Dollar Infant 


industry is pretty well scheduled 
for the next three of four years. 


Television’s Social Advances 


So much for the electronics end 
of our industry. I think that tele- 
vision, of course, is the most dra- 
matic of our industry, and I think 
certainly the phase the ladies here 
will be most interested in. They 
say that Henry Ford took the 
American family out of the home. 
Certainly television has brought 
the American people back into 
the home. 

I think television is interesting 
from several viewpoints. I think it 
is interesting that television could 
happen. I don’t know if you have 
ever stopped to think about it, 
but television became a billion 
dollar industry in two years, as 
compared to the automobile in- 
dustry taking ten years, and it 
did it without one cent of subsidy. 
It is the most highly compctitive 
industry in our country, and 1} 
can’t think of any better testi- 
mony to the health of our econ- 
omy and the health of our free 
enterprise system that something 
new and dramatic, such as tele- 
vision, could be introduced in this 
postwar period and become such 
a strong factor, economically, po- 
litically, socially and education- 
wise, strictly on a competitive 
basis and without one cent of 
subsidy from the government. I 
think the fact that that can hap- 
pen is a significant thing in itself. 
Equally significant is the fact that 
a company like ours can grow 
from an employment of 800 people 
to 4,000 people and a net worth 
of much less than $100,000 to a $6 
million net worth, and in a com- 
paratively limited time, and in 
the face of an average 72% tax 
burden during that period, 
emerge as a company that will do 
$50 million worth of business this 
year. And I think it is a chal- 
lenge to us people who are grow- 
ing a little bit grayer to fight 
some of the things that are threat- 
ening the possibility of its con- 
tinuing to happen. 


Television’s Glamour 


Now, television has had a tre- 
mendous impact. It has become 
a tremendous factor in the home. 
It has become a tremendous factor 
in politics, socially and every- 
thing else. 

Television has grown fast, and 
sometimes people have a fear of 
something that is growing fast. 
They say it has grown too fast. 
But I would like to say quite def- 
initely that it has not grown too 
fast. Most of the people in the tele- 


vision industry—that is the people 
that do 95% of the business in the 
television industry—were pretty 
well proven companies before the 
war. They had survived the battle 
of competition in the radio in- 
dustry, and that was one of the 
most rugged (and still is) indus- 
tries in the country. And it has 
been quite amazing the way many 
of these previously comparatively 
small companies have grown into 
very sizable corporate structures 
and with sizable personnel, and 
they have exhibited very good 
management. I say we should not 
fear growth. We should determine 
how to utilize it and harness it 
and how to help it. 

In this connection, I should like 
to refer to Father Cavenaugh, the 
President of Notre Dame. I was 
in a session when they were dis- 
cussing the sponsorship and the 
telecasting of football games, and 
Father Cavenaugh made this re- 
mark. He said, “Gentlemen. You 
might as well try to go out and 
stop the 20th Century Limited 
with your bare hands as to try to 
stop television. Our problem is 
not to try to stop it. Our problem 
is to try to think of the right way 
to harness it.’”’ And I think that 
is a challenge to everybody in the 
industry, and I know that that is 
the direction we are trying to go. 

Now, I would like to comment 
a little bit on our own particular 
company in this television picture 
before I go to the questions and 
answers. Our company started on 
the Pacific Coast, and we became, 
within a period of about eight 
months, the leader in the sales 
out there, which was the first 
time that any company on the 
West Coast had outsold the old 
line Eastern companies. We have 
stayed in that position. And we 
have stayed in that _ position 
through a quality product and a 
hard hitting advertising and mer- 
chandising program, and cabinetry 
that appealed to the ladies, that 
was real furniture, and with a set 
that was different. 


“Easy Vision Lens” 


Now if you people looked at 
any of our sets in the lobby, and 
I hope you have, you might notice 
that the lens on these sets, or 
the glass, is a different color than 
you are accustomed to. And you 
may think that it is a chlorophyll 
treatment. (laughter) It is some- 
what on the greenish side, but it 
is definitely not achlorophyll prod- 
uct, although it does take out some 
of the injurious things that other 
sets have. That is our famous easy 
vision lens. 
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That lens has a little personal 
story to it, because my daughter 
was the one who was responsible 
for it. In the early days of tele- 
vision, I took sets home and 
looked at them, and she com- 
plained of television hurting her 
eyes. So we started to work on 
it. I had had the advantage of 
pioneering fluorescent lighting 
on the Pacific Coast, and when we 
first had fluorescent lighting, we 
had a great deal of difficulty with 
eye strain caused by the high blue 
in the short tube. I rather guessed 
It was the high blue content of the 
television tube that was causing 
this eye fatigue. We sent tubes 
over to Cal Tech and had them 
charted, and sure enough, the 
the color spectrum was way up 
in the blue and way down in the 
yellow, green and red. The optical 
people said the eye does not focus 
well to blue, and it is even worse 
when there is a disproportionate 
amount of other colors, and that 
caused the eye to work overtime 
and caused eye fatigue. 


We went to work and got one 
of the glass companies that built 
the K-2 filter for cameras and 
things of that kind, and we de- 
veloped this easy vision lens. 
This lens breaks the blues down, 
and brings the yellows, greens and 
reds up, and eliminates eye fa- 
tigue. As a matter of fact, every 
year for six and one-half years we 
have run an eye clinic in Los 
Angeles. And every year the re- 
sults come out the same. The easy 
vision lens gives 20% better 
viewing and no eye fatigue than 
any other process that is now on 
the market. So much for easy 
vision. But I would like to have 
you drop in and see our products 
in the lobby. 


Effect of Korea 


I asked several people in the 
traders group in Los Angeles to 
give me questions that you people 
would be interested in, and they 
posed some. 


The first question is: What 
effect has the peace in Korea and 
the attended cutback of military 
orders had on the electronics in- 
dustry and our particular com- 
pany? I have covered our com- 
pany, but I think one of the more 
important things is that it will 
separate the non-efficient pro- 
ducers from the efficient pro- 


ducers not only in electroniés but 
in other activities. I think en- 
gineering know-how in our par- 
ticular industry is responsible for 
your record of accomplishments, 
and how much you can give to 
the art is one of the most im- 
portant phases of measurement 
in this important picture. For 
those people who can measure up, 
I am confident there will be a 
very little cutback. But there will 
be a great deal of expansion. 


A Seasonal Business 


I think one of the most inter- 
esting questions concerned the 
immediate outlook for the tele- 
vision manufacturing industry. 
You people see sales, and you 
see a lot of statistics and all that 
sort of thing. What does it all 
mean? Well, the first thing it 
means is that our business is a 
seasonal business. It always has 
been, and it probably always will 
be. At the retail level, a third 
of the year’s business is done in 
the first six months. Starting 
about April 15 there is a lot of 
forcing of the market to keep the 
production up. About now the 
market begins to pick up, and we 
do about 45 to 60% of our business 
at that particular time. So during 
the spring and summer months, 
you usually get some pessimistic 
views of our industry, and then 
fall comes along and it makes 
everybody that made all these 
predictions in the spring and sum- 
mer liars (laughter) I couldn’t 
think of a nicer word. 


I think this particular year we 
had an abnormal year. It seems 
as if every year is. But this par- 
ticular year we counted on a lot 
of new stations coming on the air 
in the spring and summer, and 
most of those stations failed to 
materialize, However, we had 
built our inventories up—and I 
am talking about the industry 
now—in anticipation of new sta- 
tions going on the air. The sta- 
tions didn’t come into being, so 
the inventories remained in the 
pipelines. I am happy to say that 
these stations are now coming 
on the air. As a matter of fact, 
it is predicted. and I think ac- 
curately, that from here on there 
will be a new station added to 
networks daily. 


Many of you people know that 
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we had a freeze in this country 
and that new stations were not 
allowea for almost four years. 
At the end of the freeze tnere 
were 108 stations. At the end of 
last year there were 125. Now 
unere are 247. There are antici- 
pated 360 before the year is out, 
and this time next year there 
will be over 500 stations on the 
air. Tnat means a great deal to 
the immediate sales of our sets, 
because it provides. television 
to 10 million new families in 
America. Those people never had 
television service before, and that 
brings a big new market for tele- 
vision sets. 

It means a great deal to you 
people who already have televi- 
sion service, because 40 communi- 
ties out of the 62 communities in 
our country only have one station. 
And when you have one station, 
it is like having one newspaper 
or any monopoly. It is not 
healthy. They abuse the com- 
mercial privilege. They stack up 
five and six commercials and take 
advantage of their position. It 
now appears that there will be 
few major cities by this time next 
year that will not have three or 
four stations active in their mar- 
ket, so you will have a high se- 
lection of programing, and you 
will have much better caliber of 
programing and much less abuse 
of this monopoly that was created 
in some of these single station 
markets. So you, who are in a 
market that has television serv- 
ice, will benefit from these ad- 
ditional channels as well as, of 
course, the people who have 
never had the pleasure and the 
opportunity of getting a television 
program. 


Record Year for the Industry 


I think that these new markets 
are going to materially augment 
our sales. I think that they are 
going to pretty well absorb our 
inventories, and I think the indus- 
try as a whole is going to have 
a record year of sales and produc- 
tion in our industry. I think the 
next five years will see some 35 
to 40 million sets sold in America. 
And I think our industry is one of 
those industries that has perhaps 
the greatest to look forward to. 

In our own particular company, 
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At the 20th Annual Convention 
of the National Security Traders 
Association held in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, on Sept. 17, Edward V. 
Vallely of John Nuveen & Co., 
Chicago, as Chairman, submitted 
the report of the Municipal Com- 
mittee. 

The text of the report follows: 

The primary municipal bond 
market developments during the 
past year have been both the in- 
crease in municipal yields and the 
large volume of new issues. After 
considering the factors discussed 
below, there is little reason to 
wonder why the Dow - Jones 
Weekly Municipal average yield 
increased steadily from 2.42% on 
Nov. 1, 1952, to 3.06% at the 
end of June, 1953. The rapidity 
and extent of decline of prices 
has been unequaled in the last 14 
years. Recovery has been gradual 
since the low point in the market 
was reached with the averages 
reaching a plateau in August at 
the 2.85%-2.83% level. 

During this period, municipal 
bond prices were partially af- 
fected by the Federal Administra- 
tion’s debt lengthening policy, 
and the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve System, as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure toward restrain- 
ing the expansion of bank credit. 


Similarly, contributing factors to 
the price rise of the last few 
months, have been the absence of 
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Report of Municipal Committee 


Chairman Edward V. Vallely reports to the Convention on developments in 
the municipal bond market during past year. Finds yields on municipal bonds 


have advanced, accompanied by a large volume of issues. 
fields of municipal borrowing. 


any large government offerings, 
the refusal of Congress to increase 
the national debt, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s relaxation 
of bank reserve requirements. 


During the first half of 1953, 
tax exempt bond financing 
reached a tremendous $2,603,181,- 
641, exceeding the previous high, 
recorded in the similar period ot 
1952, of $2,528,646,800. Included in 
the half year total is the highest 
single monthly figure in history, 
$650,209,589, recorded in May. The 
trend has continued and the fig- 
ures for July, 1953, have also ex- 
ceeded those for any previous 
similar month, leaving little doubt, 
with the number and size of proj- 
ects under consideration, that the 
full year’s issuance will set a new 
all-time high. 

Various reasons have been ad- 
vanced for this increase in fi- 
nancing volume of which the most 
logical are: (1) Growth in popu- 
lation leading to -increased need 
for school facilities; (2) the greater 
demand for new public improve- 
ments and extensions of existing 
facilities, and (3) higher construc- 
tion costs. The 54,000,000 vehicles 
on the roads today, which is 
double the number of 10 years 


ago, have overtaxed highways and 
created a demand for new 
through roads avoiding the con- 
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gestion of urban areas. This in- 
creased traffic has been instru- 
mental, according to a survey by 
the “Bond Buyer” in July, in 
causing enactment of legislation 
by many State Legislatures in the 
sessions just closed, authorizing 
the construction or studies to be 
made to pave the way for new or 
broadened toll financing of high- 
way facilities in these 16 states: 

Colorado; Connecticut; Florida; 
Illinois; lowa; Kansas; Michigan; 
Minnesota, Nebraska; New Hamp- 
shire; New York; North Carolina; 
Oklahoma; Texas; Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

Similar bills are still pending in 
the legislatures of Alabama and 
Pennsylvania, but have been re- 
jected in California, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Mexico and Rhode 
Island, and vetoed in Arkansas. 


New or extended toll road proj- 
ects currently: are under construc- 
tion in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; were recently 
completed in Oklahoma; are get- 
ting under way in Maine, and are 
in various stages of preparation, 
planning and study in other 
states under authority of previ- 
ously enacted laws. 


The increased demand for park- 
ing facilities is particularly in- 
sistent in the larger urban areas 
and smaller trading centers. The 
issuance of revenue bonds to con- 
struct toll supported parking lots 
and garages have become more 
frequent. Many State Legislatures 
in 1953, particularly those in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Missouri have introduced legisla- 
tion to strengthen existing laws or 
to create new acts for the purpose 
of legalizing construction of such 
facilities and pledging of revenues, 
both offstreet and onstreet to the 
payment of the project. 

A special survey early this year, 
indicated there is active consider- 
ation of proposals in at least 13 
States to make bonus payments to 
war veterans. The tendency in 
many instances is to extend cash 
benefits to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. Included in such bonus 
legislation in many instances were 
proposals for new bond issues, in- 
creases in the size of old authori- 
zations to be supported by new or 
increased taxes, including levies 
against cigarettes and _ tobacco, 
liquor, retail sales and individual 
and corporate income. 

Various State Legislatures 
passed laws for the improvement, 
streamlining and broadening of 
municipal bond codes as in Iowa 
where 23 bills passed the legisla- 
ture and have been signed by the 
Governor. 

In Florida, Senate Bill No. 70, 
known as the “Revenue Bond Act 


Lists broadened 


of 1953,” was introduced in the 
early days of the Legislature, was 
passed by both houses without 
amendment and became a law 
without the approval of the Gov- 
ernor on May 27, 1953, being 
Chapter 28045, laws of Florida, 
Acts of 1953. 


This Revenue Bond Act of 1953 
grants general powers to each 
county and municipality including 
the powers to acquire and con- 
struct any self-liquidating project, 
except offstreet parking projects; 
to issue revenue bonds to pay the 
costs of such acquisition or con- 
struction; to fix rates, tolls or 
other charges; to acquire neces- 
sary property; to make contracts; 
to employ necessary personnel; 
and to accept Federal aid. 


In Texas, legislation enacted in- 
cluded amendments to various ar- 
ticles governing the holding of 
bond elections in counties, cities 
and towns. Other bills approved 
affected highways, bridges, hospi- 
tals, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts. Legislation was also passed 
creating the Texas Turnpike Au- 
thority as well as several Conser- 
vation Districts, a Sanitation Au- 
thority in Harris County and 
Water Control and Improvement 
Districts in Medina County and 
Refugio County. 


In Colorado a bill providing for 
public sale of most municipal 
bonds was defeated. 


Chapter 155 of the 1953 Sessions 
Laws of Wyoming provide for the 
creation of a revolving local im- 
provement fund for guaranteeing 
the redemption of special assess- 
ment bonds. This fund is to be 
built up from the city’s portion of 
the city and state gasoline tax 
and the State cigarette license 
fees. 


Of paramount interest in Min- 
nesota, were two bills which were 
defeated. One, a bill providing for 
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industrial revenue bond financing, 
met defeat early in the year. The 
other setting up a State School 
Building Commission ani appro- 
pr.ating $15,000,000 from the Iron 
Ore Tax Fund, to be used for as- 
sistance in construction of school 
buildings for districts where the 
debt already is at the legal limit 
(namely 50% of the assessed value 
of property) was also voted down. 


At the Session of the General 
Assembly in Pennsylvania, there 
was passed a bill amending the 
Second Class Township Code by 
providing that Townships of this 
class, in addition to ot er taxes, 
may levy “an annual tax suffi- 
cient to pay interest on indebted- 
ness and sinking fund changes.” 
This bill was signed by the Gov- 
ernor and became effective on 
July 2, 1953. From this date gen- 
eral obligations heretofore or to 
be issued by the Townships of the 
Second Class are payable from 
unlimited ad valorem taxes. This 
means that School Districts are 
now the only municipalities in 
Pennsylvania whose general ob- 
ligation bonds are payable from 
limited taxes. 


In Missouri, the State Constitu- 
tion was amended at the Novem- 
ber, 1952 election to increase the 
debt limit of school districts from 
5% to 10% of the assessed valua- 
tion. Also in the same State the 
statute relating to the registration 
of bonds in the office of State 
Auditor has been amended to ex- 
clude from such registration bonds 
issued by the school district con- 
stituted by the City of St. Louis. 


In Washington, the House killed 
a bill which would restrict the 
right of Public Utility Districts 
to acquire by condemnation pri- 
vately owned generating facilities. 
In addition, the Senate  side- 
tracked a bill which would have 
required Public Utility Districts 
to put revenue bonds up for com- 
petitive bidding. 

In Illinois, the Revised Cities 
and Villages Act was amended by 
House Bill 568, dated July 16, 
1953, requiring that all ordinances 


or resolutions which appropriate 
money, provide sewer improve- 
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ments, street improvements, or 
authorizing any contracts, be filed 
in the Office of the Municipal 
Clerk for public inspection for a 
period of one week before the 
resolution or ordinance is finally 
passed. Unless clarified this could 
mean that the award of bonds 
covered by this Act, cannot be 
made at sale time, but will have 
to be delayed for a period of one 
week. 

House Bill 84, dated July 13, 
1953, was revised to provide that 
the debt service on school build- 
ing bonds issued after July 1, 1953, 
will not be charged against the 
amount produced by the school 
building levy. This means that the 
amount produced by the school 
building tax rate can be used in 
its entirety for building purposes. 

Legislation was also _ passed 
creating Storm Sewer Districts 
with the power to levy taxes and 
issue bonds. A test case is now 
being prepared for presentation to 
tne State Supreme Court for the 
purpose of testing the validity of 
this Act. 


Respectively submitted, 
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Report of Special ‘‘Rights’’ Committee 


At the 20th Annual Convention 
of the National Security Traders 
Association in Sun Valley, Idaho 
on Sept. 17th, John M. Hudson of 





John M. Hudson 


Phillip J. Clark 


Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Phillip J. Clark of Amos 
C. Sudler & Co., Denver, pre- 
sented their joint report as a spe- 
cial committee to study the prob- 
lem of proper compensation of 
dealers in effecting transactions 
in “rights.” 


The full 
follows: 


Mr. President, Fellow Delegates 
and Members: 


Much effort, thinking and talent, 
professional and otherwise, over 
a period of several years has 
gone into the matter of preach- 
ing the gospel of compensation 
to dealers on rights transactions. 
For various reasons, principally 
selfish interest and lack of united 
effort these endeavors have to a 
large degree been fruitless. In- 
dividuals, prominent in your as- 
sociation, have been active in the 
effort and we sincerely believe 
their efforts have had more than 
a little to do with the activation 
early this year of a “Cross In- 
dustry Rights Committee.” It is 
our considered opinion that the 
cross industry approach. with 
members of ASEF, IBA, NASD. 
NSTA and NYSE together with 
the cooperation of corporate ex- 
ecutive, will. be fruitful for the 
investment industry 


The “Cross Industry Rights 
Committee” is headed by Eugene 


text of their 


report 


John M. Hudson and Phillip J. Clark reveal efforts to solve the problem of 
adequate and reasonable compensation for dealers in “rights” transactions. 


Find, to a large degree, these efforts have been fruitless. 


Discuss the “Barry 


Plan” of the “Cross-Industry Rights Committee,” and report that a new study 
of the problem will be soon available. Find “rights” problem is a local one 
with every member of the NSTA and the whole securities industry. 


P. Barry of Shields & Co. Mr. 
Barry, as most of you know, sev- 
eral years ago devised and after 
much effort had the so-called 
“Barry Plan,’ probably more 
commonly known as the “Shields 
Plan,” accepted by the industry 
as a method of successfully plac- 
ing unsubscribed shares and 
shares acquired through purchase 
of rights by lay off during the 
term of rights offerings. 

Your committeemen have been 
active in this endeavor, attend- 
ing discussion meetings and mak- 
ing concrete contributions to the 
work. One such contribution was 
an article published by the “In- 
vestment Dealers Digest” in their 
issue of July 20, 1953.- Your 
President authorized distribution 
of reprints to all members. You 
should use them to sell the story 
of a better deal to corporations. 
(Additional copies are available.) 

The “Cross Industry Rights 
Committee” contemplates their 
work as a continuing effort. They 
are proceeding slowly and with 
consideration for all segments of 
the industry. A principal work 
of the committee is nearing com- 
pletion. We understand the IBA, 
NASD and NYSE have under- 
written the out-of-pocket ex- 
pense to cover a study which 
will be available to the industry 
shortly. 


The study has been prepared 
by John F. Childs. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Co. and 
his associate, Miss Marjorie H. 
Cruthers. Mr. Childs is an expert 
and consultant to utility com- 
nanies in rate cases, and has 
followed price action on rights 


offerings through pressure charts. 
Their study will cover only the 


life of the rights and favors to 
a slight degree compensated 
transactions. Otherwise, their 
study will present a favorable 
report to support our major prem- 
ise that stockholders and cor- 
porations can get a better deal 
by paying a soliciting fee to 
dealers. Your NSTA committee- 
men venture the opinion that 
their study does not cover a long 
enough period, since substantial 
cestruction of value takes place 
on uncompensated deals between 
the initial knowledge of the of- 
fering and physical issuance of 
the rights, where their study 
starts, as witness the recent an- 
nouncement of Pacific Gas & 
Electric. We also feel that stock- 
holder relations are improved and 
have a continuing effect in the 
after market on a compensated 
offering. We have a substantial 
respect for their study on a tan- 
gible and pure statistical basis 
and recognize that our avproach 
in the “Digest” article, lacking 
adjustments, contains many in- 
tangible premises. 

We recommend that the “Childs 
Study” when generally available 
be widely used to further the 
concept of comvensation to 
dealers on rights transactions. 

Now a few paragraphs simply 
supplementing the “Digest” arti- 
cle of July 20. 1953 and serving 
to point up the fact that the 
“Rights Problem” is a local one 
with every member of our asso- 
ciation and the industry. 

Our friends and members in 
the Denver area. earlier this year, 
had an experience with the same 


familiar pattern prevailing on 
two rights offerings which came 
along at about the same time. 
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Both issues non - under- 


written deals. 


Colorado Central Power Co. 
registered a common stock offer- 
ing with the SEC on Feb. 17, 1953. 
and Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. registered an of- 
fering on March 10, 1953. A so- 
liciting fee of 50 cents per share 
was paid to dealers on primary 
as well as oversubscriptions bv 
Colorado while Mountain States 
paid none. 


The following comparison ot 
price action from the respective 
registration dates to September 
8, 1953 again proves the value 
of paying a soliciting fee to secur- 
ity dealers. Colorado moved up 
7.5% from the opening date to its 
high with the Dow Jones av- 
erage up only 2.8%. At the low 
point both Colorado and the av- 
erage were off 8.7% and at Sep- 
tember 8, 1953 Colorado was up 
2.5% from February 17, 1953 with 
the Dow down 5%. 


Mountain States moved up 1.8% 
with the utility average up 1.9%. 
On the downside Mountain States 
was off 13.8% with the averages 
off only 9.4%. On September 8, 
1953 the stock was off 9.8% and 
the Dow Utility was off only 5.8%. 


were 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
Colorado Central Power Co. 
Common 


(1 for 14 at 17%) ($.50 fee paid) 
Range from 2/17/53 to 9/8/53 


Open High Low Close 
Bid Bid Bid Bid 
20 2114 18% 2014 

+75% —8.7% +2.5% 

Dow Jones Utilities Average 

52.42 53.88 47.87 49.82 
+28% —8.7% —57% 


Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Common 

(1 for 4 at 100) (No Fee Paid’ 

Range from 3/10/53 to 9/8/53 


Open High Low Close 
112 114 9614 101 
+1.8% —13.8% —9.8% 

Dow Jones Utilities Average 
52.86 53.88 47.87 49.82 
+19% -—9.4% —5.8% 


This restatement and compari- 
son should make clear to each of 
you the possibilities for further- 


ing the compensation principle 
with corporations in your local 
areas when you return home. The 
idea must be sold on the basis of 
a better deal for the stockholder 
and corporation. 

We recommend that the best 
efforts of members of NSTA be 
directed to re-educating the in- 
vesting public and corporations to 
the premise that a workman is 
worthy of his hire. As we do we 
will revitalize the investment in- 
dustry. 

Respectively submitted, 
John M. Hudson 
Thaver, Baker & Co., 
Philadelphia 

Phillip J. Clark 


Amos C. Sudler Co., 
Denver 


Your committee now takes the 
liberty of deviating somewhat 
from the “Rights Problem” which 
is only part of the overall picture 
in so far as the economic stability 
of our industry is concerned 
Many writers have recently point- 
ed up the passing of the specula- 
tive market and the ascendence 
of the so-called investor. This 
change in the character of our 
business is probably the principal 
reason for the current low volume 
of business. In view of the lower 
rate of activity we all must be 
alert for every opportunity to be 
properly compensated for our 
efforts. In this connection we 
quote here excerpts from letter 
sent by Mr. Jean E. Bennett, Pres- 
ident of J. E. Bennett & Cr Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


“T have had in mind to write 
you with reference to the fine 
article you wrote on the “Rights” 
Problem and particularly the wide 
circulation you have given it. If 
this idea is ever to become a cus- 
tom in the industry it must get 
the publicity. I know what it 
means also to the traders to be 
compensated for the mass of work 
when they become swamped with 
rights and I think the way you 
have grabbed the ball, it is mak- 
ing a big contribution to our in- 
dustry. 

“I recently presented another 
idea to District No. 10 Committee 
and it was accepted and approved 
and a resolution will be drawn 
and put before the Board of Gov- 
ernors in the next couple of years 
(maybe). This idea deals with the 
appraisal of securities for estate 
purposes. 


“I have had lots of experiences 
with this type of work both 
favorable and unfavorable many 
of them too long to relate here. 
But this seems to me to be the 
function of our industry and why 
we ever let it slip through our 
fingers I'll never know. 


“In the State of Ohio the execu- 
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tor of estate appoints two apprais- 
ers for each probate court ap- 
points one. These jobs are 
considered plums and the fees for 
each amount to one-tenth of one 
percent of the total appraised 
value of the estate. In other words 
an estate valued at $500,000 carries 
a fee of $500 for each appraiser. 
Now since the appointment of 
these appraisers is strictly hap- 
hazard they usually end up as a 
friend, relative or an associate of 
either the executor or his lawyer, 
and a good and loyal friend of the 
probate judge. It is a beautiful 
chance to pay back an obligation 
and that frankly has become the 
custom. But when it comes to get- 
ting quotations as of the date of 
death then our industry is called 
upon not only to look up listed 
quotes but dig out unlisted quotes 
or furnish values for closed cor- 
porations and even check to see 
what has become valueless while 
in the hands of the deceased. We 
are taken off of productive work 
and put to work on a mass of 
detail in the hopes that a few 
orders will fall into our lap and 
thereby make a commission. 
Sometimes the securities are dis- 
tributed in kind, then we get left, 
and even if we do get some sales 
I still feel that the commission 
should be considered to apply only 
to the work of handling the order 
and not for being a good fellow 
too. 


“We are experts (considered so 
by law) in establishing values and 
also the makers of markets. Why 
should anyone else use our figures 
and get paid for it? If a bank or 
trust company wrote a will or a 
trust without calling in a lawyer 
the Bar Association would black- 
ball them out of business. Right 
now a group of Cincinnati lawyers 
are suing the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission for $250,000 for fees paid 
to Cleveland Title Insurance Com- 
pany for checking land titles for 
the new road. Isn’t it clear how 
other professions jealously guard 
and fight for what they consider 
to be their function only? 


“Banks and many Other insti- 
tutions are adding service charges 
for jobs performed for customers 
and since there are no increases 
in commissions in sight for us it 
is time that we do something. 


“Now I can appreciate that we 
have 48 states and the laws of 
each may vary so the wording of 
this resolution will read some- 
thing like this: 

‘Be it resolved that any 
member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers 
who furnishes quotations for 
the appraisal of securities for 
estate purposes will be en- 
titled to a fee the equivalent 
of the fee paid to anyone of 
the appointed appraisers.’ 

“My hope is eventually if this 
ever becomes a custom that we 
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will be appointed as one of the 
appraisers to begin with since 
they will know that they have 
to pay this fee anyhow. 

“What do you think of this 
idea? You traders are the real 
horses of this industry and make 
the biggest contribution to the 


establishment of markets. If this 


Continued from page 15 





idea appeals to you would you 
consider bringing it before the 
NSTA convention in September, 
anyhow I would certainly like to 
talk to you about it. 

“I’m sorry I have been so 
lengthy but I couldn’t get this to 
you any other way at the 
moment.” 


Electronics Industry— 
Billion Dollar Infant 


we anticipate doubling our sales 
this year with our expansion of 
new markets. We have doubled 
the number of distributors we 
have had. Your President, Harry 
Arnold, spoke of our going East. 
That is true. We are going into 
some of the Eastern markets. Our 
new Kansas City plant will be 
ready in November and it will in- 
crease our production by some 
40%. It also will enable us to 
compete freightwise, which has 
been quite a problem in the past, 
and we look forward to a good 
year this year as well as even a 
better year next year. 


Color Television 


I am going to take one more 
question, and then we will break 
off and get on with the dancing. 
I would like to take this problem 
of color, because I know that if 
I don’t touch on it, somebody will 
ask about it anyway. I would like 
to make one comment before we 
get into some of the ramifications 
of color, and that is this: That we 
are very happy that we, as a 
company, have been able to con- 
tribute something to the industry, 
and the industry has been able 
to convince the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that we 
should have a fully compatible 
and fully electronic system of 
color in this country. 

What that simply means is that, 
if the FCC approves the recom- 
mendation of the industry, and it 
now appears that they will, every 
program that is telecast, be it in 
color or in black and white, can 
be seen on your present set or any 
black and white set you buy. If 
telecast in color, you will receive 
it in black and white, but you will 
receive the entertainment content, 
and anything that has been pur- 
chased up to this time will not be 
obsolete. We feel that is one of 
the greatest victories the industry 
has ever won, because the gov- 
ernment was going in the direc- 
tion of obsoleting the consumer’s 
investment of almost $8 billion 
by approving an_ incompatible 
color system. 

Now it appears that the color 
system will be approved. The sys- 
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tem itself has been pretty well 
worked out and is ready for mar- 
keting, as far as the circuits are 
concerned. There is much to be 
done as far as the components 
are concerned. There is much to 
be done so far as production tech- 
niques are concerned, much to be 
done as far as equipment for tele- 
casting color itself. I think we 
probably will see small-sized pic- 
ture tubes about half the size of 
your present 2l-inch tube on the 
market this coming spring or 
summer, and they will cost ap- 
proximately five times what the 
present 2l-inch set costs, or in 
the neighborhood of $750 to one 
thousand dollars. And I think the 
effect of color, particularly after 
it has hit the market, will prac- 
tically be negligible, because after 
all, radio did not drop when tele- 
vision came along. As a matter of 
fact, radio sales this year are 
going to hit almost an all-time 
peak. Radio business has been 
good all the time television has 
been creating this new market, 
and I think that the same pattern 
that has happened with radio and 
television, is going to happen in 
black and white versus color. 


Economic Hypochondriacs 


I would like to bring up one 
ot:er comment before closing. I 
think the time is such that I will 
not invite questions from the floor, 
although I will be glad to answer 
them later on. I will be available 
to answer any questions you 
would like to ask about our com- 
pany or the industry. I would 
like to make this one comment, 
however, in closing. That is there 


is a great deal of guessing about 
our economy. I think we have 
become economic hypochondriacs. 
Business is so substantial, and we 
are so fat that we have worried 
that it will slide off a little bit 
and we will have to work a little 
bit harder. I think we are pinch- 
ing ourselves every so often, and 
we are kind of fearful of it. I 
think you ought to stop worrying 
-bout it for one thing. 


I think this program ahead is a 
definitely defined program. We 
have gone through three produc- 
tion cycles. We started in with 
a production cycle for World War 
II, and we started in in 1940 on 
Lend Lease and built up our ca- 
pacity, and after we entered the 
war and after Pearl Harbor, we 
built up the industrial capacity to 
meet the challenge of World War 
II. When World War II was over, 
we had the challenge of supplying 
all the consumer goods, and we 
went into a production spree at 
that time. Then we came up tc 
Korea, and it was decided that we 
would have a military economy 
on top of the civilian economy, so 
we went into another production 
cycle, building new plants and 
everything else. So we have had 
about 13 years of all-out produc- 
tion. We have now a production 
capacity, that is modern, that is 
terrific and also can produce goods 
cheaper, more efficiently than we 
could ever produce goods before. 
During this period of time, we 
built up a market. We have 3% 
million new customers every year, 
the equivalent of a city larger 
than the great City of Detroit. 
We have all of these new cus- 
tomers. We have new demands. 
We have a higher living standard. 
But the challenge ahead is the 
sales problem. 

How are we going to sell these 
commodities? 


ices? 


have gone in the 
they have gone 


services, 


and that and other things, 
ness. 
sales department of so 
our businesses. 


many 


How are we going 
to sell these products and serv- 
I think we can do it, if we 
start training our men to sell. Be- 
cause we have had 13 years of 
a'l-out production, our young men 
and 
into operating 
lathes, they have gone into this 
and 
they haven’t gone into your busi- 
They haven’t gone into the 
of 
And sales, for so 
many dealers today, merely means 
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cutting the price. And that is not 
constructive selling. I suggest to 
you that the challenge ahead to 
industry and to you people is the 
sales problem. We recognize it as 
such, and we certainly are putting 
our selling togs on. As a matter 
of fact, that is one of the reasons 
I am here. I hope to sell you an 
interest in Hoffman Radio. There 
is no dodging about that. If it 
weren’t for that, I wouldn’t be 
here. I appreciate the honor and 
the pleasure, and I enjoyed this 
golf course, but basically that is 
what I am here for. 

So we are out selling, and we 
think everybody else has to get 
out selling, and selling is a matter 
of creation. It is a matter of cre- 
ating the idea. It is not a matter 
of cutting the price. So I. recom- 
mend to you that the consumer is 
going to sell our economy ahead 
based on what we do on the sell- 
ing front in all phases of activity. 


Convention Was 
Highly Successfu! 


Edward H. Welch (Sincere & Co.. 
of Conven- 
the fol- 


Chicago), Chairman 


tion Committee. 
lowing statement: 

“We have 
just conclud- 
ed the 20th 
Convention of 
the N.S.T.A. 
and I am sure 
all will agree 
that it was 
one of the 
most enjoy- 
able and suc- 


issued 





cessful Con- 
ventions we 
have ever 


held. From 
the enthusi- 


Edward H. Welch 


astic com- 
ments I have received all who at- 
tended seem to be very well 


pleased. This issue of the “Chron- 
icle” gives you a picture story of 
the highlights of the Convention. 
We are looking forward to re- 
newing our old acquaintances and 
making meny new ones at our 
1954 Convention in Atlantic City 
next September.” 
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Prederick L. Free & Co. 
FRENCH, JOHN 58. 

A. C, Allyn and Company, Inc. 
FRENKEL, LESTER 

Gersten & Frenkel 
FRINGS, J. GEORGE 

Sterling, Grace & Co. 

FROST, FRANCIS W. 

A. G. Eawards & Sons 
FUCHS, AUGUST G. 

George B. Wallace & Co. 


GAHAN, JOHN P. 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc 

GAMMONS, PAUL A. 

Bradley, Gammons & Co., Inc. ( Associate) 

GANNON, LESTER F. 

Peter Morgan & Co. 

GANSER, EDWARD N. 

First of Michigan Corporation 

GAVIN, JAMES E. C. 

Walston & Co. 

GEARHART, Jr., FREDERICK D. 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 

GERMAIN, JOHN P. 

Petroleum Industries, Inc. 

GERSTEN, HENRY B. 

Oscar Gruss & Son 

GERTLER, JOHN H. 
Barr Bros. & Co. 

GEYER, GEORGE 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 

GHEGAN, A. KINGSTON 
Edwin L. Tatro Co. 

GIBBS, LOUIS A. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 

GILL, THOMAS P. 

Gill & Co. 

GISH, CARL K, 

Boettcher and Company 

GLEASON, THOMAS W. 

Carolina Securities Corporation 

GOLD, SAMUEL 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 

GOLD, SAMUEL I. 

Lapham & Co. 

GOLDMAN, EDWARD PRINCE 
Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck & Co. 
(Associate ) 

GOLDSCHMIDT, SAM’L 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 









Teletype NY 1-750 


Telephone WOrth 4-4300 


GOLDSTEIN, DAVID 

Newburger, Loeb & Co. 
GOLKIN, SAUL 

Golkin & Co. 
GOODEVE. CHARLES W. 

FP. B. Ashplant & Co. 
GOODMAN, RICHARD H. 

Shields & Company 
GOURSE, WILLARD §. 

Benjamin. Hiil & Co. 
GOWAN, VINCENT M. 

J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 
GRACE, IRVING Pr. 

W. C. Pitficld & Co., Inc. 
GRAHAM, FRANK C. 

Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
GREENBERG. THOMAS 

Cc. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
GREENE, IRVING ALLEN 

Greene and Company 
GREENE, NATHANIEL S. 

D. H. Ellis & Co. 
GREENFIELD, HARRY K. 

Greenfield & Co., Inc. ( Associate) 
GREGORY, Jr., WM. H. 

Bonner & Gregory 
GRIFFIN, OSCAR D. 

J. W. Sparks & Co. 
GRIMSHAW, FREDERICK M. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
GRONICK, SAMUEL 

Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
GROWNEY, E. MICHAEL 

Joseph McManus & Co. 
GUITON, JOSEPH F. 

Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 
GUMM, HARRY R. 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
GURLEY, H. FRASER 

Glore, Forgan & Co 
GUTBERLET, EDWIN S. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
GUTTAG, IRWIN 

Kaufmann, Alsberg & Co. 
GUTTMAN, RUDOLPH 

White, Weld & Co. 
HALK, JOHN L. 

R. L. Day & Co. 
HALSEY, W. GURDEN 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
HAMILL, ARTHUR T. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
HARDER, F. WILLIAM 

Allen & Company 
HARDY, HARRY J. 

Hardy & Hardy 
HART, MAURICE 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
HARTIGAN, RAYMOND A. 

W. E. Burnet & Co. 
HARVEY, EDWARD A. 

L. A. Mathey & Co. 
HATZ, ARTHUR 

Arnhold & 8S. Bleichroeder, Inc 
HEANEY, MICHAEL J. 

Michael J. Heaney & Co. 
HECHT, JOSEPH T. 

Mabon & Co. 
HECK, JOHN 
HEFFERNAN, THOMAS J. 

Hardy & Co. 
HEIDINGSFELD, JESSE 

Ira Haupt & Co. (Associate) 
HELBIG, BARON G. 

Baron G. Helbig & Co. 
HERZOG, ROBERT I. 

Herzog & Co., Inc. 
HIGGINS, GEORGE FARRELL 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 
HINCHMAN, ROBERT M. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
HINES, JOHN D. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
HOBLITZELL, BRUCE C. 

Wm. L. Burton & Co. 
HOLTZMAN, SYDNEY 
HOOPER, EARL H. 

Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 
HORCH, ERNEST M. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 
HORN, EDWARD A. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


HORTON, CHARLES C. 
Wertheim & Co. 


HOUGH, CLINTON G. 
Long & Meaney 

HUFF, Jr., ASA C. 
Georgeson & Co. 


HULSEBOSCH, GERARD F. 
Godnick & Son 


HUNT, E. JANSEN 
White, Weld & Co. 


Private Wires 
+ 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
TOLEDO 
TORONTO 
WHEELING 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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HUNT, GEORGE B. KENNEDY, WALTER V. 
D’Assern & Co. Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
HUNT, GEORGE V. KENNEY, D. RAYMOND 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. D. Raymond Kenney & Co. 
HUNTER, WELLINGTON KENNEY, JAMES F. 
Hunter Securities Corporation H, M. Byllesby and Company, 
ISAAC. IRVING H. Incorporated (Asscciate) 
Stryker & Brown KERR, IRVIN W. 
ITTLEMAN, IRVING Vanderhoef & Robinson /‘ Associate) 
x KILMER, HUGH 
JACOBS, EDWIN A. 7 
L. D. Sherman & Co. m4) y ron - 
“Sane ee. Starkweather & Co. — 
KING, CHARLES 
ae ~y 2. eh Charles King & Co. 
KING, MARTIN IL. 
JANARELI, JOSEPH ’ 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead sone Gani ~ 4 (Associate) 
as yy King & King Securities Corp. 
KIRK, JOSEPH J. 
ae yg Delafield & Delafield 
; KIRTLAND, GEORGE W. 
gy yy Filor, Bullard & Smyth 
——. , KLEIN, CHARLES E. 
a sae omy } a Granbery, Marache & Co. 
. KLEIN, LEROY 
pape og SAMUEL H. Lebenthal & Co. 
. ALLS AN KNAPP, REGINALD J. 
ome a tn lig Co., Inc. Wertheim & Co. 
AHL, CHARL ‘ KNOX, HERBERT D. 
a. A. ok gtgg H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
CHARLE i KOCH, GEORGE J. 
<a a o's, Une. Lasser Bros. (Associate) 
; KOERNER, IRVING 
we Aen "Company 
° a KOLLER, Jr., FRANK H. 
Prank C. tah sais DePasquale Co. 
“past & oo. KORN, WILLIAM I. 
KANE, WALTER Dominion Securities Corpn. 
° KRANZ, GEORGE 
Pp Range Ms Co. Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
o : KRASOWICH, JOSEPH D. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Bonner & Gregory 
KEATING, LAURENCE C. 
Hirsch & Co. KRISAM, WILBUR 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
KELLEY, EUGENE F. 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. KRUGE, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Kruge & Co. Inc. 
KELLY, EDWARD J. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. - --w1 NATHAN A. 
ege 0. 
KELLY, JAMES FRANCIS s 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. KUEHNER, HANNS E. 
KELLY, JOSEPH Joyce, Kuehner & Co. 
Burnham and Company KUIPERS, HENRY G. 
KELLY, ROBERT J. J Lord, Abbett & Co. 
Bonner & Gregory _ (Continued on page 22) 
* tr 
State and Municipal Bonds 
C. J. DEVINE & CO. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 
Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington ~- Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati St. Lovis Son Francisco 
w vw 














PERSHING & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Chicago Board of 


120 BROADWAY, NEW 


American Stock Exchange 















Trade 


YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Mrs. 


& Mr. Harold B. Smith, 


Pershing 


& Co., 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





New York City; Mrs. Med IlIch, 


Security Traders Association of New York 


(Continued from page 21) 





KUMM, J. WILLIAM 
Coggeshall & Hicks 
KUX, LACY 


American Nile 
LACHMAN, JR., CAKL F. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co 
LACY, HERPERT J 
Pulis, Dowling & Co 
LADD, 3rd, ED‘VARD It 
The First Boston Corp 
LADIN, EDWIN 
Edward 8S. Ladin 
LALLY, ELMEK 
Hayden, Stone & Co 
LAND, EARLE F. 
Green, Ellis & A 
LANE, PAUL J. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 
LANGDON, PHILLIP C. 
Weeden & Co., Inc 
LANN, JOSEPH J. 
Joseph J. Lann Securities 
LARKIN, THOMAS A. 
Goodbody & Co. 
LARSON, ROY R 
H. D. Knox & Co.. Inc 
LEIBENFROST, CONRAD H. 
Stern, Lauer & Co. (Assoc 
LEIBERT, KENNETH Y. 
Mitchell & Company 
LEONE, GEORGE V. 
Leone & Pollack 


LEVY, GUSTAVE L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 


LEVY, MARTIN lL. 
Lee-Willen & Co 


LEWIS. MILTON F. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 


Corporation 


Compan, 


iercon 


Inc 


lat 


— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


LICHTENSTEIN, BENJAMIN 5S. 


LOPEZ, 
LUBETKIN, 


LUKOW, 





b. S Lichtenstein & Co 


LIENHARD, ERNEST 


Troster, Singer & Co 


LIPSKY, CORNELIUS 


Burnham & Co. 


LITZEL. CHARLES M. 


White, Weld & Co 


LOELIGER, FRED V. 


Carl Marks & Co., Inc 


LOPATO, ALLAN 


Allen & Company 
FELIX M. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
LLOYD E. 
Lubetkin & Co 


NAT 
Birnbaum & Co 


Seligman, 


(Associate) 


LUTTERMAN, MORRIS J. 


Birnbaum & Co. 


LYONS, LAURENCE H. 


Allen & Company 


LYTLE, JOHN VINCENT 


Shields & Company 


MacCALLUM, Jr., HARRY 


MacCallum & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


MacCULLEY, IRA B. 


Equitable Securities Corp 


MACDONALD, JOHN M. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


MACKESSY, T. FRANK 


Abbott, Proctor & Paine 


MACKIE, ROBERT A. 


Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc 


MacLEAN, JOHN §. 


Winslow, Douglas & McEvoy 


MADDOX, Jr., WELLIAM T. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Idaho Power Co. 


MADER, HENRY J. 
White, Weld & Co 


MAGID, SAMUEL E. 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc 


MALONE, THOMAS MICHAEL 


Gill & Co. (Associate) 


MANSON, JOHN N. 
Hardy & Co. 


MARKHAM, EDWIN J. 
Wertheim & Co. 


MARSLAND, ALLISON W. 
Inc 


Wood, Gundy & Co., 
MARTENS, GEORGE 
Cohu & Co. 


MARTIN, RALPH 

Bear, Stearns & Co 
MASTERSON, FRANK C. 

Frank C. Masterson & 
MATHES, JOSEPH 

Ira Haupt & Co 


MAYFIELD, N, IRVING 
Cohu & Co 

MAYER. JOHN M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fe 

McCABE, MATTHEW J. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie 


McCALL, FRANK 4 


Hunter Securities Corporation 


McCARTHY, DANIEL D. 


Union Securities Corporation 


McCLUSKEY, JAMES F. 


Merril: Lynch, Pierce 
McDONALD. STEPHEN R. 
W. E. Burnet & Co 


McDOWELL, HAROLD M. 
Van Deventer Brothers, 
McDOWELL, ROBERT B. 
Adams & Peck 
McGIVNEY, FRANK G. 
Bendix & Co 
McGIVNEY, JAMES T. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
McGOVERN, WILLIAM J. 
Uhlmann & Latshaw 
McGOWAN. A‘ FRED 
Charles King & Co 


*9 


nner & 


Inc 


In 


Mr. 


“ 


. 


& Mrs. 


Henry J. Arnold, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati; 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 





& Mrs. Lee R. Staib, 


Mr. 


Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph H. Vasey, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 


Beane 


Fenner & Beane 


(Associate) 








NC ORPORATED 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-3960 


TELETYPE NUMBERS: 
N Y 1-2390 
N Y 1-2684 


PRIVATE WIRE TO PLEDGER & CO., LOS ANGELES 


W" V. FRANKEL & CO. 





McKENNA, FRANK V. 
Grimm & Co. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F. 
McLaughiin. Reuss & 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN 38. 
White, Weld & Co. 
McMANUS, JOSEPH V. 
Joseph McManus & Co. 
McVEY, GEORGE M. 
Lehman Brothers 
MELLIN, WILLIAM T. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
MENDEL, EDWIN JEFFERSON 
Peter P. MeDermott & Co. 

MERCOVICH, ANTHONY 8. 
Laidlaw & Co. 
MEWING, H. WALTER 
D’Assern & Co. 
MEYER, HERMAN D. 
Joseph Faroll & Co. 
MEYeR, MILTON 8. 
Shuliro, Rose & Co 
MEYER, PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Frederick S. Robinson & Co., 
(Associate) 
MEYERS, Jr., JOHN J. 
Gordon Graves & Co. 
MEYERS, WILLIAM T. 
Gordon Graves & Cov. 
MICHELS, HARRY A. 
Allen & Company 
MILLER, HARRY D. 
Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, N. J. 
MILLER, JOHN 
Amott, Baker & Co 
MILLER, RICHARD V. 
Barrett Herrick & Co., 
MILT, SAMUEL B, 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 
MITCHELL, DAVID R. 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc 
MITCHELL, JOSEPH A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MONAHAN, GERALD F. 
Edward J. Duffy & Co. 
MONTANYE, GILES 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
MONTANYE, RICHARD B. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co 
MONTE, EDWARD 
Newborg & Co. 
MOORE, MELVILLE L. 
Laidlaw & Co. 
MORRISSEY, JOSEPH P. 
Richard J. Buck & Co. 
MORTON, PAUL 8. 
Peter P. McDermott & Co 
MORTON, ROALD A. 
The Blue List Publishing Company 
(Honorary ) 
MOTTINO. HERCULES JOHN 
Harris, Upham & Co 
MUELLER, Jr.. WILLIAM C. 
A. M. Kidder & Co 


Co 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


Inc. 


MULHOLLAND, WILLIAM R. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
MULLIGAN, FRANK E. 
Goodbody & Co. 
MULLIN, DANIEL G. 
Tucker, Anthuny & Co 
MULLINS, THOMAS J. 
White, Weld & Co 
MURPHY, CYRIL M 
John C. Legg & Company 
MURPHY, HAROLD I. 
Bonner & Gregory 
MURPHY, KENNETH P. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
MURPHY, RICHARD J. 
Wm. L. Burton & Co 
MURPHY, Jr., WALTER 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
MURPHY, WALTER A. 
Murphy & Durieu 
MURPHY, WALTER J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MUSSON, JAMES F. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc 
MYERS, ELMER F. 
George B. Wa lace & Cu 
NELSON, GEORGE 
Stuyvesant F. Morris, Jr 
(Associate ) 
NELSON, GEORGE E. 
Bonner & Grego! 
NESTER, WALTER C. 
The First Boston Corp 
NIELSEN, SOREN D. 
New York Hanseatic Corp 
NIEMAN, BARNEY 
Carl Marks & Co 
NOKE, G. HAROLD 
Francis I. cu Pont & Co 
NYE, JOSEPH S. 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
O'CONNELL, EDWARD J. 
C. F. Childs & Co., Inc 
O'CONNELL, HOMER J. 


& Co 


Ine 


Homer O'Connell & Co., Inr 
O'CONNOR, WILLIAM D. 
Fitzgerald & Company, Inc 


O'DONNELL, JAMES 
McGinnis & Company 
OETJEN, HENRY 
McGinnis & Company 
OGDEN, CHARLES D. 
Ogden. Wechsler & Co 
O’HARA, WALTER T. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
OHLANDT, Jr... JOUN D. 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 


O’KANE, EDWARD R. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co 


O’KANE, Jr., JOHN J. 
John J. O’Kane. Jr. 


O'MARA, JOHN J. 
Goodbody & Co. 


& Co 














AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Industrial Securities 


111 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 























Convention Number 


John C. Hecht, Jr.. Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los Angeles; James F. Jacques, First Southwest Company, 
Dallas; Stanley M. Waldron, Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York City; 
Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co., New York City 


OPITZ, FRED W. 

Cady, Roberts & Co. 
ORLANDO, FRANK J. 

Goodbody & Co. 
ORLOFF, HARRY 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
O'ROURKE, EDWARD JOSEPH 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
OSBORNE, C. MILTON 

C. M. Osborne & Co. 
PARSONS, HOWARD C. 

White, Weld & Co. 
PATTERSON, HOWARD G. 

Freeman & Company 
PAVIS, FRANK A, 

Chas. E. Quincey & Co 
PAYNE, ROBERT W. 

Burnham and Company 
PEENE, EDWARD HOWARD 

Dean Witter & Co. (Associate) 
PEET, EDWIN F. 

Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc 
PEISER, HARRY J. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
PERLMAN, MURREY 

S. K. Cahen & Co. 
PETKE, RUDOLPH J. 

Garvin, Bantel & Co. 
PFLUGFELDER, WILLIAM H. 

Pfiugfelder & Rust 
PHELPS, ROGER S&S. 

Byrne and Phelps. Inc 
PIKE, BERTRAND F. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
PINKUS, MILTON 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
PIZZINI, B. WINTHROP 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
PLOTKIN, EDWARD H. 

Stern, Lauer & Co. 
PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E. 

Eastern Securities, Inc. 
PLUNKETT, ALTON B. 

Orvis Brothers & Co. 
POLLACK, HAROLD J. 

Leone & Pollack 
POOLE, HORACE |I. 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
PORTER, WILLIAM K. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
POSTLEY, GILBERT J. 


POWELL, ALFRED L. 
Alfred L. Powell Company 


PRELLER, CHARLES F. 
Bastman, Dillon & Cc. 


PRELLER, FRED W. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


PRINCE, MILTON A. 
Stanley Heller & Co. 


PULIS, CHARLES D. 
Pulis, Dowling & Co. 


(Associate ) 


THE COMMERCIAL and 





PURDY, EARL 

Hardy & Co. (Associate) 
PYLE, RAYMOND WILLIAM 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
RAPPA, SALVATORE J. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
KASCHKIND, SOLOMON 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 
REARDON, WARREN V. 

White, We'd & Co 
REDMOND, HERBERT T. 

Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc 
REGAN, DONALD C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
REID, R. VICTOR 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
REILLY, JOHN A. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
REILLY, JOHN Ff 

Burnham and Company 
REILLY, THOMAS 4. 

Eastern Securities, Inc. 
REISMAN, IRVING 

Newborg & Co. 
RETALLICK, ARTHUR B. 

Vilas & Hickey 
REUTER, WILLIAM C. 

Mabon & Co. (Associate) 
RIGGIO, ANDREW F. 

Walston & Co. 
ROBB, ERNEST N. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
ROBERTS, RICHARD C. 

R. C. Roberts & Co. 
ROBSON, FREMONT W. 

F. B. Ashplant & Co. 
ROBSON, HENRY E. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
ROGERS, CASPAR A. 

King & King Securities Corp. 
ROGGENBURG, HARRY F. 

Roggenburg & Co. 
ROGGENBURG, STANLEY L. 

Roggenburg & Co. 
ROOME, KENNETH A. 

Hardy & Co. 
ROOS, J. WILLIAM 

MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J. 
ROSENBAUM, HARRY 

A. L. Stamm & Co. 
RUBIEN, EVERETT R. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
RUGEN, FRED C. 

Cohu & Co. 
RUSKIN, EDWARD 

Singer, Beane & Mackie, Inc. 
RUSSELL, EDWARD WILLIAM 

Henry Edelmann & Co. 


RUSSELL, Jr., PARIS SCOTT 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


RUTBERG, SAM J. 


Rutberg & Co., Inc. (Associate) 








_ Announcing... 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 





Our Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
| 1928 - 


We are constantly mindful and appreciative of our 


1953 


| many business friends who, through their efforts, 
have afforded us the opportunity to announce the 


commemoration of our 25th business anniversary. 


P. F. FOX & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletypes 
NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 





Mr. & Mrs. 


SAFFERSON, RUSSELL 

Russell & Saxe 
SALISBURY, WILLIAM H. 

Union Securities Corporation 
SALMAN, BERNARD 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
SALTZMAN, DAVID IL. 

Torpie & Saltzman 
SAMMON.,. JOHN F. 

William L. Burton & Co. 
SANDBACH, JAMES A, 

Union Securities Corporation 
SAN FILIPPO, FRANK 

Gersten & Frenkel 
SASSA, FRANK H. 

W. E. Hutton & Company 
SAUNDERS, WALTER F. 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 
SCHAEFER, EDWARD W. 

H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
SCHLOSS, IRWIN 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
SCHLOSSER, GUSTAVE J. 

Union Securities Corporation 
SCHMIDT, WILLIAM T. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
SCHRANK, JOSEPH 
SCHWADRON, J. JAY 

Burke & Company 
SCHWARTZ, ARTHUR E. 

Bache & Co. 
SCRIMGEOUUR, JOHN 

J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 
SEARIGHT, GEORGE A. 
SEAVER, CHARLES H. 

Seaver & Company 
SEIBERT, HERBERT P. 


“The Commercial & Financial Chronicle” 


(Honorary) 
SEIJAS, HERBERT L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SELIGMAN, BERTRAM 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
SERLEN, LEWIS H. 

Josephthal & Co. 


Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & 
Meuntain Fuel Supply Cc., Mrs. & Mr. H 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


JA — 


ca 


SHANLEY, KICHARD T. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
SHARP, ELIOT H. 
“The Investment Dealers’ Digest’’ 
(Honorary) 
SHAW, STANLEY R. 
Josephthal & Co. 
SHEPPARD, EDGAR K. 
Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
SHERGER, JOHN W. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
SHERIDAN, CORNELIUS B. 
Mitchell & Company 
SHERMAN, LEE D. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 
SHIELDS, GARVIN K. 
G. K, Shields & Co. 
SHIPMAN, C. E, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
SHIPMAN, RICHARD 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 
SIEGEL, SIDNEY A. 
Siegel & Co. 
SIEPSER, JAMES 
Shaskan & Co. 
SILLS, LOUIS 
Hirsch & Co. 
SILVERHERZ, IRVING J. 
Hay, Fales & Co. 
SINGER, HERBERT 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
SMITH, CLIFTON B., 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
SMITH, EDWARD E. 
E. E. Smith Co. (Associate) 
SMITH, ELBRIDGE H. 
Stryker & Brown 
SMITH, HAROLD B. 
Pershing & Co. 
SMITH, SIDNEY H. 
Birnbaum & Co. (Associate) 
SMITH, WILLIAM HART 
Hart Smith & Co. 
SORENSON, WILLIAM 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(Associate) 


Co., Denver; 
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W. T. Nightingale, 
arry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; 
Ernest E. Blum, Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., San Francisco 


President of 


STANFORD, KENNETH C. 
F. 8. Smithers & Co. 
STARK, EUGENE 
Bruns, Nordeman & Co. 
STATTER, EUGENE G. 
Hoit, Rose & Company 
STEIN, IRVING 
S. Weinberg & Co. 
STEIN, JOHN R. 
Wm. V. Frankel & Co., Incorporated 
STERN, FREDERICK M. 
Gruntal & Co. 
STEVEN, Jr., ANDREW R. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
STEVENSON, JOHN H. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc 
STILLMAN, HARRY A. 
STOLLE, CARL 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
STOLTZ, CHARLES E. 
C. E. Stoltz Co. 
STONEBRIDGE, CHARLES L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STRATTON, GEORGE PF. 
Cowen & Co. 
STRAUS, CURTIS J. 
Heimerdinger & Straus 
STRAUSS, ABRAHAM 
Spring, Stewart & Co. 
STROTHMANN, NELSON A. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
STRYKER, EDWARD V. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
STUART, MARK J. 
Cowen & Co. 
SULLIVAN, ALOYSIUS A. 
Estabrook & Co. 
SULLIVAN, WALTER E. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
SUMMERS, WILLIS M. 
Troster, Singer & Co. 


SWENSON, CARL 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


(Continued on 


(Associate; 


page 24) 





CHICAGO 


THROUGH 
THE 
YEARS 








LOS ANGELES 
ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


For Financial Institutions— 


®@ Dependable trading markets on 


385 Over-the-Counter securities. 


®@ National coverage 


through private wires — 


DENVER 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE 


PITTSBURGH 
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Laurence Lyons, Allen &2 Company, New York City; George W. Cunningham, George W. Cunningham 
& Co., Westfield, N. J.; Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Elmer L. Weir, J. Barth & Co., San Francisco 


Security Traders Association of New York 


(Continued from page 23) 
— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
SWORDS. WILLIAM J. 
Zuckerman, Smith & Co 
TATRO, EDWIN L, 
Edwin L. Tatro Company 
TAYLOR, J. BLYTH 
Taylor, Deale & Company, 
TELLIER, WALTER F. 
Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J 
( Associate ) 
TENENBAUM, L. JAY 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
TERRY, FREDERICK A. 
Terry & Company (Associate) 


TETMEYER, WILLIAM J. 
Dominick & Dominick 


THOMPSON, EDWARD I. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 





THOMPSON, WILLIAM F. 
Greene and Company 


TINI, HENRY R. 
L. Day & Co. 


Inc. TISCH, ALFRED F. 


Fitzgerald & Company, Inc 


TITOLO, JOAQUIN 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


TITUS, Jr., WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co. 


TOMPKINS, BERNARD 
(Honorary) 


TOPOL, ROBERT M. 
Greene & Company 


TORPIF, JAMES V. 
Torpie & Saltzman 


COMMERCIAL 











Railroad 


Guaranteed Leased Line 


Securities 
Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Stocks 


Adams & Peck 


Established 1924 
63 Wall Street s 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-8120 





New York 5 


Private telephone wires to branch offices 


Hartford Philadelphia 


Boston 


Preferred Common 


Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-724 














INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC UTILITY, RAILROAD 





and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 





| UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 





LAURENCE M. Marks & Co. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


| 49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-9500 





Teletype N.Y. 1-344 











and FINANCIAL 


CHRONICLE 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 


Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., Atlanta; James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., 
Inc., Boston; Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver; Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & 


Cen 


New York; John W. Bunn, Stifel Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, St. Louis; John M. Hudson, 
Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia; Lawrence S. Pulliam, Weeden & Co., Los Angeles 


TORPIE, ROBERT A. 

Torpie & Saltzmann 
TOWBIN, BELMONT 

Cc. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co 
TRAGER, THOMAS J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TREFCER, GEORGE D. 

Cutter & Dixon 
TRIGGER. RAYMOND 

“The Investment Dealers’ Digest”’ 

(Honorary) 
TROSTER, OLIVER J. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
TUZO, LAMAR K. 

Union Securities Corporation 
TYSON, Jr., ALBERT 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
UNTERBERG, CLARENCE E. 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
VALENTINE, JOHN H. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
VANDER NOOT, HARRY 
Pell & Co. 


VAN KEEGAN, BENJAMIN H. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 
VAN RIPER, MILTON 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 
VAN TUYL, E. EVERETT 
Van Tuyl & George 
VARE, ARTHUR 
Hourwich & Co. 
VERIAN, FRANK R. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
VERMILYE, G. LATHROP 
Vermilye Brothers 
VOCCOLI, Jr.. MICHAEL A. 
Savard & Hart 
VOGELL, FREDERICK wW. 
Frank Investors Corp. 
VOGRIN, JOHN J. 
Benjamin, Hil] & Co. 


VOLK, WILLIAM 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


VON SCHAUMBERG, GERALD 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WALDRON, D. KINGSLEY 
Grimm & Co. 


WALDRON, STANLEY M, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WALKER, GRAHAM 
Joseph McManus & Co. 


WALKER, LOUIS 
Nationa] Quotation Bureau 
(Honorary ) 


WALTERS, JR., FRANK J, 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 


WARNER, FRANK W. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc 


WASHER. HERBERT R. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
WASSERMAN. IRVING 
Bond. Richman & Co 


WEBSTER, W. FOSTER 
Hardy & Co. 


WECHSLER, ARNOLD J. 
Ogden, Wechsler & Co 


WECHSLER, THEODORE 
G. C. Haas & Co. 


WECK, ALBERT H. 
Albert H. Weck Co. 


WEHMANN, GILBERT H. 
White, Weld & Co. 


WEIFFENBACH. WILLIAM L. 
(U. S. Armed Forces) 


WEILAND, WILLIAM ANTHONY 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. (Associate) 
WEINBERG, SAMUEL 

S. Weinberg & Co. 


WEINGARTEN, LOUIS 
Herzog & Co., Inc. 


WEISS, MORTON N. 
Eastern Securities, Inc 


WEISSMAN, BERNARD 
Siegel & Co. 


WELCH, FRANK H. 
R. 8S. Dickson & Co 


WELLS, HORACE W. 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co 
WELSH, JOHN JOSEPH 
Bonner & Gregory (Associate 


WENDLER, EVERETT F. 
Mitchell & Company 


. Ine. 


WERKMEILSTER, JR., JOHN O. 
Vilas & Hickey 

WESEMAN, RALPH H. 
Frank & Company 


WHITING, EDMUND A. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 


WHITLEY, J. B. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ll: 


WIELAR, JACK B. 
Burnham and Company 


WIEN, MELVILLE S&S. 
M. 8S. Wien & Co. 
WIEN, PERCY J. 
M. S. Wien & Co. ( Associate} 


WILLIAMS, CARROLL W. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


WINSTON, LOUIS 
Frank & Company 


WIRTH, HOMER 
Mabon & Co. 


WITKOWSKI, JOHN 
John Witkowski & Co. 


WITTICH, WILBUR R. 
Grimm & Co. 


WITTMAN, DAVID 
Stanley Heller & Co. 


WORTHINGTON, THOMAS F. 
C. Herbert Onderdork Co 


WREN, LAWRENCE 
Allen & Company 


YOUNG, THEODORE Kk 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 


YUNKER,. ROSWELL J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


ZEBERTOVICH, ALEXANDER C. 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 


ZINGRAF, CHARLES M. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co 


ZINNA, EDWARD 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


& Co 


NSTA Bowling 
Competition Winners 


Following are results of the 
NSTA Bowling Competition held 
Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
16-17, 1953 at Sun Valley Lodge, 
Idaho. (All two games series.) 


Winning Team (Denver Mixed) 
Trevor Currie, Denver; Ber- 
nard Kennedy, Denver; 


Martin Long, Cleveland; 
Earl Hagensieker, St. Louis: 


Alfred Harmet, Chicago .1722 
High Single Game 
Neiland Van Arsdale, Los An- 
geles (net) —____-_- 219 


High Single Game 
Don Summerell, Los Angeles 


CRD ccnnacnscencncce Oe 
High Series 
Wilbur Krisam, New York 
( 3 ee or 347 
High Series 
Harry Hudepohl, Cincinnati 
{| _) Payee _. 386 


All winners received a beautiful 
Traveling Clock. 





Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4100 























150 BROADWAY ° 
Telephone BArclay 7-4880 














WE MAINTAIN A SPECIAL DIVISION OF OUR 
TRADING DEPARTMENT WHICH SPECIALIZES IN 


REAL ESTATE BONDS and STOCKS, 


(INCLUDING HOTEL ISSUES) 


TITLE COMPANY and 
BANK PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATES 


Dealers are invited to request copies of our 
timely statistical reports on Real Estate issues. 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


















NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


——————————— ee 











Convention Number 





Sh:rley Phipps, Pertland, Oregon; Mr. & Mrs. Richard H. Walsh, Newhard, 
Prcestan L. Phipps, E. M. Adams & Co., Portland, Oregon; Mrs. & 
F. Willis, J. W. Tindall & Company, Atlanta 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


- 


Bond Club of Denver 





John H. Alff 


Gerald D. Bachar 


Howard P. Carroll 


President: John H. Alff, Amos C. Sudler & Co. 

Vice-President: Gerald D. Bachar, J. A. Hogle & Co. 

Secretary: Howard P. Carroll, Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc. 
Treasurer: Donald M. Campbell, Campbell, Jacobs & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


‘Members located in Denver unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ADAMS, EUGENE 
The International Trust Co. 
ADAMS, FREDERIC A. 
ALFF, GEORGE H. 
Denver National Bank 
ALFF, JOHN HH, 
Amos C, Sudler & Co. 
ARGALL, WILLIAM If. 
Boettcher and Company 


ASHLEY, LEO C. 
First Nationa] Bank 


AVERY, ROBERT J. 
The United States National Bank 
of Denver 


AYERS, ROSCOE 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
BACHAR, GERALD D. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
BAKER, DUDLEY F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
BAKER, ROBERT R. 
Don A. Chapin & Co. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
BARWISE, NORMAN C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BATCHELDER, HERMAN 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
BERGER, WILLIAM M. B. 
Colorado Nationa] Bank 


BORLAND, ARTHUR F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 





Cook & Co., St. Louis; 
Mr. Eugene 





Our identity with the following securities for 
many years qualifies us as specialists in this group. 


Arden Farms Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Arizona Public Service Com. & Pfds. 
Bareco Oil 
Blue Moon Foods 
Boston & Albany Railroad 
Bullocks Inc. Common 
California Electric Power 244% & 3% Pfds. 


Capitol Records Inc. Common 


Central Public Utility Company 


Common Stock and Old 5's 








Disney (Walt) Productions Com. & 4s, 1960 
Fullerton Oil Co. 

Interstate Baking Corp. Com. & Pfd. 
Pacific American Investors 

Pacific Mercury Television Mfg. Corp. 
Plomb Tool Co. Common 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Com. 
Seattle Gas Co. Common 

Tiffany & Co. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. Warrants 


Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields, Inc. 


Statistical Information on Request 


ERNST & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Security and Commodity Erchange 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Stock Exchange 





Private WwW Tree to 





231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hl. 


Angeles and Chicag« 








BOSWORTH, ARTHUR F. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
BRERETON, WM. H. 

Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEWATER, ARTHUR 

Central Bank & Trust Compeny 
BRINKER, WALLER C. 

The J. K. Mullen Investmen: Co 
BROWN, A. W. 

American National Bank 
BROWN, DONALD F. 

Boettcher and Company 
BROWN, J. FRED 

Boettcher and Company 
BRUNTON, DAVID W. 

J. K. Mullen Investment Company 
BUCHENAU, HARRY E, 

Colorado National Bank 
CAMPBELL, DONALD 

Campbell-Jacobs & Co. 
CARROLL, HOWARD 

Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, 
CHAPIN, DON A. 

Don A. Chapin Co. 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
CHRISTENSEN, E. W. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
CLARK, GLEN B. 

Colorado State Bank 
CLARK, PHILLIP J. 

Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
CLARKE, GEORGE P. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenne: & Beane 
CODY, RAYMOND P. 

Colorado National Bank 
COLE, CYRIL 

Garrett, Bromfield & Co. 
COLLINS, LOWELL O. 

Founders Mutual Depositor Corp 
CONKLIN, W. ALLEN 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CONNELL, ROBERT J. 

Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 
COPELAND, A. B. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
COPPES, WARD E. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, In 
COUGHLIN, EDWARD B. 

Coughlin and Company 
COUGHLIN, WALTER J. 

Coughlin and Company 
COXHEAD, J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
COXHEAD, Jr., J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CRAWFORD, JOHN C. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
CRILEY, LAWRENCE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
CRIST, B. P. 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
CURRIE, TREVOR 
DAVIS, GEORGE 

Harris, Upham & Co 
DAVIS, NORMAN 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DECKER, MARTIN G. 


Inc 


Inc. 


The United States National Bank of 
Denver 
DELAON, DONALD F. 


Central Bank & Trust Company 
DENNISON, FRANK 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
DODGE, DAVID C. 
J. A. Hogle & Co 
DOOLITTLE, CHARLES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DOWNING, CHARLES 
Central Bank & Tr 
FLOYD, CLAYTON O. 
First Nationa] Bank 


FORBES, RUSSELL H. 
Forbes & Company 
FORSYTH, ALEXANDFR 
Calvin Bullock 
GARRISON, WILIAM J. 
Denver National Bank 
GODFREY. ERNEST 8. 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
GOODE, J. H. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


GORHAM, PAUL W. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Ge 


GRAY, GRAY B. 


GREENE, RICHARD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


t Company 


GRIFFIN, LYNNE 
J. A. Hogle & Co 





Jusius C. Martin, Jr.. The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., Atlanta; William Nelson, II, 
Ciark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., Nasnville; Clifford K. Channell, 
The First Boston Correration, New York City 





HADLEY, PAUL H 
Boettcher & Company 
HAGGERTY, JOHMN P. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
HAMMER, LLOYD 
Coughlin and Company 
HANIFEN, EDWARD A. 
McCabe, Hanifen and Company 
HANNON, HOWARD 
Stone, Moore & Cumpary 
HARDEY, PAUL 
Amos C, Sudler & Co. 


HARRIS, GEORGE R. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


HIASSELGREN, OSCAR 
Colorado Grain Exchange 


HERSHNER, JOHN b. 
The United States National Bank 
of Denver 


HICKERSON, JR., ALLEN R. 
Walter & Company 
HICKS, J. W. 
J. W. Hicks & Co., 


HIRTH, FRANK W. 
Boettcher and Company 


HUBER, HAROLD 

Hamilton Management Corporation 
HUGHES, MRS. ARLEEN WwW. 

E. W. Hughes & Co. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 
HUNT, HARRY E, 

Founders Mutual Depositor Corp 
INMAN, LARRY C, 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
IRLION, WILBER I. 

The International Trust Co. 
JACOBS, DONALD 

Campbell, Jacobs & Co. 
JAQUITH, RICHARD E. 

Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, inc 
JORGENSON, O, JERRY 

Peters, Writer & Christenres. 
KENNEDY, BERNARD F. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


KING, NEIL 
First National Bank 


KIRCHNER, ROBERT M. 
Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquitt. 

KUGELER, HENRY A. 
Denver National Bank 


(Continued on page 


Inc. 
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UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


— 


VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


Members: 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Philadelphia Office 


Room 831, Western Savings Fund Society Building, Broad & Chestnut Street 














JOSEPH McManus & Co. 


VEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Vidwest Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


American Stock Exchange 


TRADING MARKETS and RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 
through 
CORRESPONDENT WIRE SYSTEM 
to 


Albuquerque—Quinn & Company KansasCity —Burke & MacDonald 


Chicago —MecMaster Hutchinson & Co. Los Angeles —Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Chicago —Hulburd, Warren & Chandler Midland —Southwestern Securities Co. 
Cleveland —Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. New Orleans—T. J. Feibleman & Co. 
Dallas —Southwestern Securities Co. Phoenix —Kenneth Ellis & Co. 
Denver —B. E. Simpson & Company Pittsburgh —Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
Detroit —R. C. O'Donnell & Co. St. Louis —Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
El Paso —Harold $. Stewart & Co. St.Louis —White & Company 
Harrisburg —BlairF.Claybaugh &Co. San Antonio—Lentz, Newton & Co. 
Houston —Crockett & Company Toronto —Matthews & Co. 


Tucson — Henry Dahiberg & Company 


















Mr. 





































KULLGREN, ELWoO 
Colorado State B 


LASCOR, L. A. 


LEVY, JR., SAM 


LLOYD, Jr., KENN 


LONGWELL, 


MACART, LEON 
Macart-Jones & 


MACDONALD, Fil, 
Colorado National 


THE COMMERCIAL 


& Mrs. J. F. (Pete) Finnegan, Hannaford & Talbot, San Francisco; 
Arthur Hatz, Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc., New York City 


Bond Club of Denver 


(Continued from page 25) 





OD M. 
ank 


LARSEN, E. MARTIN 
Central Bank & Trust Company 


FT 


Co Pueblo 


RONALD H. 


3ank 


The J. K. Mullen Investment Co 


LAWRENCE, DAVID 
Boettcher and Company 


Carroll, Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc 
LINVILLE, LORENZO W. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ELMER G. 
Boettcher and Company 


Col 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


MANNIX, ROBERT D 

Earl M. Scanlan & Co 
MARBLE, PRESTON MM. 

Colorado Grain Exchange 
MATHIAS, JOHN 

Central Bank & Trust Company 
MATLOCK, WOODFORD A. 

Broad Street Sales Corp 
MAY, WM. J. 

Stone, Moore & Company 


MAYER. KARL L. 
J. A. Hogle & Co 


McCABE, WILLIAM Ff 
McCabe, Hanifen and Company 


McCONNELL, FRANK A. 
Boettcher and Company 


McCONNELL, FRANK T. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


New York City 






























AMERICAN 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Specializing in Public & Stockholders Relations 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype—NY 1-2155 


McLAUGHLIN, REUSS & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


ONE WALL STREET 








(ASSOC. ) 


NEW YORK 5S 














Mr. 






























Neu 


























Chicag 


» York 


Board 


Stock 


REORGANIZATION & “WHEN-ISSUED” 
SECURITIES 


BABY BONDS, SCRIP & RIGHTS 


Josephthal & Co 


MEMBERS 
Erchange 
of Trade 


American 
Commodity 


Stock Exchange 
Exchange, Inc. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


WOrth 4-5000 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-319 


19 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
LAfayette 3-4620 


Direct Telephone to Boston and Private Wire System 


To Correspondents in Principal Cities 








GL44G by 
k i. o Mee 
& Mrs. 


McKINLEY, CARL D. 
Greeley, Col. 
MIDDAUGH, HARRY W. 
Boettcher and Company 
MITTON, CHARLES E. 
Mountain States Bank 
MYERS, J. HAROLD 
Bosworth, Sullivan & 
NEELEY, ORVILLE C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NEIDIGER, EUGENE L. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co 
NEWMAN, ROBERT 
Newman & Co., Colorado Springs, 
O'DONNELL, CANTON 
OLIN, WALTER 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
O'LEARY, JOHN J. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
ORMSBEE, JACK 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
OWENS, JOHN C. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
PARKER, EVERETT 


PATTERSON, DONALD L. 
Boettcher and Company 


PETERS, GERALD P. 
Peters, Writer & Christenseiu, 
PETERS, JR., GERALD P. 
Peters, Writer é& Christensen, 


PETTIBONE, Jr., C. ARTHUR 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 


PHIEFER, WILLIAM 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


PLEASANTS, AARON W. 
The International Trust Co 


POWELL, JAMES 
Boettcher and 
QUINN, ARTHUR 
Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


RAICHLE, JOSEPH L. 
Boettcher and Company 

REECE, VERNON T. 
Central Bank & Trust 


RICE, CHARLES J. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 


ROBERTS, MALCOLM F 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co 


ROBINSON. RAYMOND lL. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co 


ROTH, CHARLES 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 


RYAN, WILLIAM 
Frederic A. Adams 
SARGEANT. RAYMOND E. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


SCANLAN, EARL M. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co 


SCHAEFER, F. 
American 


Co 


Irc. 


Inc. 


Inc 


tne 


Company 


Company 


w. 

National 

SCIILENZIG, F. G. 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SCOTT, JR., RICHARD M. 
Investment Service Corp. 


SEEMAN, GEORGE 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
SIGLER, THOMAS 

J. A. Hogle & Co 


SIMPSON, BRYAN E. 
B E. Simpson & Company 


SIPLE. H. V. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


SMITH, C, EATON 
SMITH, CHARLES F. 

Investment Service Corporation 
SODEN, B. J. 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Co 


STITT, CARL E. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


STONE, ERNEST E. 
Stone, Moore & Company 


SUDLER, AMOS C. 
Amos C. Sudier & Co 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 


SWAN, HENRY 
The United States 
Denver 


SWEET, WILLIAM 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


3ank 


Int 


Nation: Sank 


Col. 


c 


and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Carl Mar 


TALBOTT, J. L. 


ks & Co. 


Inc., 


TALLMADGE, MYLES P. 


Tallmadge & Tallm 


TETTEMER, FRANK 
The J. K. Mullen I 


THARP, HARRY 
King Merritt & Co 


THOMPSON, PATRIC 
Carroll, Kirchner & 


TROUTMAN, WILLIA 


adge 


L, 
nvestment wv 


= 2. 
Jaquith, Inc 
M E., 


Central Bank & Trust Co. 
TRUGLIC, NICHOLAS F. 


Boswell, 


Sullivan & 


Co 


TSCHUDI, FRANK N. 


Bosworth, Sullivan 


ULRICH, FRED C. 
Coughlin 


VAN DITTIE, LEO 


& CC 


and Compa... 


Central Bank & Trust Company 


VERNER, OGDEN C. 


Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


VINEY, F. H. 


Herris, Upham & Co 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 


Edward R. Adams, Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Barney Nieman, 
New York City 


WALTER, FREDERICK D. 
Walter & Company 
WEBB, CHARLES W. 
U. S. National Bank 
WELLER, HIRAM D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen 
WHITE, HERBERT P. 
Coughlin and Company 
WIESNER, FRED 
Boettcher and Company 
WILLARD, E. WARREN 
Boettcher and Company 


WILLIAMS, T. ARTHUR 
Central Bank & Trust Company 


WILLIS, J. R. 
American National 


Inc 


Bank 
WILSON, ROBERT W. 


WRITER, GEORGE 5S. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 


WRITER, HAROLD D. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
YOUMANS, PAUL E. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 


Inc. 








WALSH, JOSEPH ™M. YOUNG, WILLIAM A. 
Harris, Upham & Co Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 





GENERAL MARKET MUNICIPALS 


RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 


NATURAL GAS ISSUES 





GORDON GRAVES & CO. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-2840 


Teletype NY 1-8909 


Branch Office: 





410 Pan American Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 


~~ 














Tel.: 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


American Steel & Pump Corp. 
Audio Devices, Inc. 

|| Belle Isle Corp. 

Flock Gas and Oil Corporation Ltd.* 


Prospectus on 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


; 


3] Nassau Street, 


Digby 9-3430 


Ven 


Gulf Sulphur Corp. 
Kingwood Oil Co. 
Pyramid Electric Co. Pfd. 
Tri-Tor Oils Ltd. 


request 


York 5. N. Y. 
Tele.: NY 


1-2078 























Convention Number 





- 









Mr. & Mrs. Stanley L. Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co., 
Saunders, The Dominion Securities Corporation, 


New York City; 
New York City 


Kansas City Security Traders Association 





Frank W. North 





President: Frank W. North, Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 





Charles M. Harris 


Leonard A. White 





Francis A. Wyman 


Vice-President: Charles M. Harris, Harris, Upham & Co. 
Treasurer: Leonard A. White, Wahler, White & Co. 


Secretary: Francis A. Wyman, Stern Brothers & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





(Members located in Kansas City unless BJORKMAN, J. D. 
The Commercial National Bank 


otherwise indicated) 
BACKLUND, C. W. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BARNES, FREDERIC P. 
H. O. Peet & Co 


BELCHER, DONALD D. 
Martin-Holloway-Belcher 


BERTRAND, FRANCIS 
H. O. Peet & Co. 


Kansas City. Kansas 
CARROLL, LAURENCE B. 

Burke & MacDonald 
CHARMLEY, JOHN A. 

B. C. Christopher & Co. 
CLAYTON, HARVEY A. 

Harvey A. Clayton & Co. 


COLEMAN, HARRY L. 
H. O. Peet & Co. 


Mrs. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


and Mr. Walter A. V. 


COMBEST, EARL L 
Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc 


DYER, WILLIAM J. 
Uhimann & Latshaw 
EISEN, ERWIN H. 
Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle 
EVANS, HAROLD D. 
McDenald, Evans & Company 
FOLEY, CHARLES J. 
H. O. Peet & Co. 
GUMBINER, ALTON 
HALL, EMMA M. 
Commerce Trust Company 
HALL, JOSEPH B. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
HANNI, ARTHUR R. 
Seltsam, Hanni & Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kans. 
HARRIS, CHARLES M. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


HARRISON, WILLIAM A. 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


HILLMOND, A. W. 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


HUNTER, HAYWARD H. 
George K,. Baum & Company 


JENNINGS, JOHN H. 
Bonds, Incorporated, Kansas City, Kans. 


JONES, CLARENCE E. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 


JONES, KNEELAND 
A. E, Weltner & Co., Inc 


JOURDAN, J. WALLACE 

H. O. Peet & Co., Kansas City 
LATSHAW, JOHN 

Uhlmann & Latshaw 


LISTROM, LOWELL 
B. C. Christopher & Co 


LOCKE, WILLIAM G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


LUCAS, Jr., MARK A, 
Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle 











Net Sales 


Working Capital 














Net Profit Before Taxes 
Net Profit After Taxes. . 
Net Profit per share........ 
Shares Outstanding*.............. 
i BO io vudeswits eeu ane 


Net Worth per Share.. 


Backlog. End of Period.... 


Development 


THE W. L. MAXSON CORPORATION 


Research — 


Production 


RECENT GROWTH RECORD 





FISCAL YEARS ENDING SEPT. 30 


9 Mos. to 


, 
June 30. 





1950 
$3.999. 000 
211.000 


211.000 


paaeor $.8] 
261.800 
801.000 
1.681.000 


$6.42 


6.000.000 


Increases from stock dividends. 


460 West 34th Street 


1951 

& 7.453.000 
770.000 
524.000 
$1.92 
272.272 
343.000 
2.153.000 


$7.9] 


20.000.000 


1952 1953 


$15.923.000 $23.988.000 


1.351.000 2.011.000 


526.000 646.000 


$1.82 $2.11 


288.008 505.9214 


,*c* 


2.557.000 .350.000 


~ 


2.638.000 227.000 


$9.14 $10.55 


£4.000.000 1LB.000.000 


New York 1, New York 








Schroeder, Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles; Chester M. Glass, Jr., 
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William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles 


McDONALD, CLAUDE M. 
McDonald, Evans & Company 


MESLER, MYRON D. 
George K. Baum & Company 


MEYER, CARL A. 
Columbian Securities Corp., Topeka 


MOYER, MARGARET PERKINS 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


NORTH, FRANK W. 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc. 


PAULY, ELMER W. 

Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 
REED, C. K. 

Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


SELTSAM, DONALD A. 
Seltsam, Hanni & Company, Topeka 


SNYDER, FRANK J. 
Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka 


SODEN, JOHN P. 
Soden Investment Company 


SPARKS, RUSSELL K. 
Uhimann & Latshaw 


STEPHENS, JASPER Y. 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., New York, N. Y 


STOENNER, ARTHUR W. 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 


SYLVESTER, W, CLYDE 
W. C. Sylvester Investment Cv 


UHLMANN, Jr.. PAUL 
Uhimann & Latshaw 


WAGNER, THEODORE F. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


WAHLER, JOHN E. 
Wahler, White & Co. 


WELSH, MERLE L. 
Harris, Upham & Ce 


WHITE, LEONARD A. 
Wahler, White & Co. 


WHITSITT, R. DALE 
A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc 


WYMAN, FRANCIS A. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 


ZAHNER, VICTOR H. 
Zahner & Company 





HARTFORD - 


Founded 185] 
UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS | 


Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad Securities | || 


| State and Municipal Bonds 


— ESTABROOK «& CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., NEW YORK 5 - 15 State St., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE 





SPRINGFIELD 











WHITE, WELD & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 


40 Wall Street, New York 5 








We maintain active markets 
in securities of 


Natural Gas Companies 








Boston 


London 








Chicago 


New Haven Hagerstown Minneapolis Providence 


Philadelphia 


Amsterdam 
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Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York; Ludwell A. Strader, 


Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Security Traders Association of Detroit 
And Michigan, Inc. 





H. A. McDonald, Jr. 


William P. Brown Bertrand Leppel 


President: Harry A. McDonald, Jr., McDonald-Moore & Co. 
Vice-President: William P. Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Secretary: Victor A. Williams, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Treasurer: Bertrand Leppel, Charles A. Parcells & Co. 








A. L. STAMM & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


THE COMMERCIAL 











Telephone 
REctor 2-6800 


Teletype NY 1-2129 
Cables “STAMAL” 

































a oS SS oh eh 


GARVIN, BANTEL & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 









MEMBERS AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


COLLATERAL LOANS 
SERVICING BANKS, BROKERS & DEALERS 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5 


a a hn in i i 


™~ 


i a i i, allie, “al, eal, ln, al al, aly, “eal, alin, “eel, “el, “eal, “all, “all, “all, “all “cl, “all “cdl, adil, all alin “al a ae ae, ae 






and 


& Mr. 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


| 
Arthur J. Keenan, 
Peter J. Morgan, 


Directors: The officers and Herbert Schollenberger, Campbell, 


McCarty & Co., Inc.; Roy F. 
Co.: Ralph Rotsted, F. J. Win 


National Committeemen: 
McDowell: William P. Brown 
Young, De Young-Tornga Co.., 
ald, Jr.. McDonald-Moore & 
Michigan Corporation. 


George J. 


Delaney, Smith, Hague, Noble & 
ckler Co. 
Elder, 


Straus, Blosser & 


. Baker. Simonds & Co.: Neil De 


Grand Rapids; Harry A. McDon- 
Co.; Frank P. Meyer, First of 


Alternates: Charles C. Bechtel, Watling, Lerchen & Co.; Harry B. 
Buckel, Manley, Bennett & Co.; Herbert Schollenberger, Camp- 


bell, McCarty & Co., Inc.:; 


H. Terry Snowday, Blair, Roilins 


& Co., Incorporated; Herman Tornga, De Young-Tornga Co., 


Grand Rapids. 


Elected: September 14, 1953; Took Office: October 1, 


Expires: October 1, 1954. 


—— ROSTER OF 


(All members located in Detroit unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ADAMS, WILLIAM M. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated 
ALBERS, Jr., E. P. 

Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

(Armed Service) 
ALDINGER, ALBERT H. 

Fordon, Aldinger & Co 
ALLARDYCE, GEORGE S58. 

H. Hentz & Co. 
ALLEN, ALONZO C. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
ALLMAN, N. J. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co 
AXTELL, WILLIAM J. 

White, Noble & Company 
BAIRD, MACKENZIE C. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
BALLENTINE, R. K. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
BARGMANN, FRED. A. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
BARNARD, R. H. 

S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 
BECHTEL, CHARLES C. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co 
BENJAMIN, WM. A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
BERNARDI, RAY P. 

Nauman, McFawn & Company 
BINKLEY, KENNETH 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BOLGER, G. L. 
Manley, Bennett & Co 


BOLHOVER, M. E. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
BOLTON, F. J. 
Lentz. Newton & 
( Associate ) 
BOWYER, MERLE J 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
BRABSON, JOHN 
Goodbody & Co. 
BRAND, C. R. 
F. J. Winckler Co 


BROWN, WILLIAM P. 
Baker, Simonds & Co 


BUCKEL, HARRY B. 
Manley, Bennett & Co 


Co., San Antonio, Tex 


Incorporated 


1953; Term 





MEMBERS 


rURROWS, HAROLD J. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
CALICE, ANTHONY 

R. C. O'Donnell & Company 
CAMPBELL, DOUGLAS HUH. 

First of Michigan Corpuration 
CARMAN, RICHARD A. 

Manley, Bennett & Co 
CARR, HOWARD F. 

Carr & Company 
CAVAN, F. L. 

Don W. Miller & Co. 
CHAPEL, HAROLD R. 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
CLARK, WILLIAM E. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
CLUTE, MINTON M. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
CODY, WM. F. 

S. R. Livingstone, 
COEN, JOSEPH T. 

Bache & Co. 
CRANE, C. L. 

McDonnell & Co 
CROOKSTON, RALF A. 

Hornblower & Weeks 


CROUSE, CHARLES B. 


Crouse & Co. 


S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 
CURRIE, GILBERT S 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 


DANLELS, JOHN 

Charles A. Parcells & Co 
DELANEY, ROY F. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
DE YOUNG, NEIL 

De Young-Tornga Co 
DILLMAN, GEO. C, 

Harriman, Ripley & Co., 
DILWORTH, LAWRENCE H. 

R. C. O’Donnell & Company 
DOHERTY, Jr., JOHN E 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
DUCEY, IRA J. 

A. H. Vogel & Co. 
DUFFIELD, GEORGE B. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co 


EARLE, HENRY 
First of Michigan Corporation 


EIS, VALLETTE R. 
Moreland & Co. 


Grand Rapids 


Incorporated 


St. Denis J. Villere & Co., 
Peter Morgan & Co., 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 





New 
New York City 


Mrs. and Mr. 


Orleans; 


ELDER, GEORGE J. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
EVERHAM, EDWIN M., 

Smith, Hague, Noble 
EXLEY, CHARLES E, 

Charles A. Parcells & Co 
FALLON, JOHN J. 

Manley, Bennett & Co 
FAULKNER, GEORGE L. 

Bennett, Smith & Co. 
FISHER, DONALD B. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
FLOYD, Jr., C. A. 

Wm, C. Roney & Co 
GARCEAU, FRANK J 

Wm. C. Roney & Co 
GARDNER, BRACKETT 

A. H. Vogel & Co 
GATZ, JOSEPH F. 

McDonald-Moore & Co 
GENDRON, DON G. 

Hornblower & Week 
GILBERT, NELSON R. 

Dunovan, Gilbert & Co., 
GILLBREATH, Jr., W. S 

First of Michigan Corporation 
GILLEN, JOHN W. 

White, Noble & Co., Ann Arbor 
GIRARDOT, ALFRED J. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
GOODRICH; RUSSELL H. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & 

Jackson 
GORDON, WILLIAM H. 
F. J. Winckler Co 
GREENAWALT, H. SAMUEL 
MacNaughton-Greerawalt & 
Grand Rapids 
HAGUE, SAMUEL 
Smith, Hague, Noble 
HARTNER, JOSEPH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curti 
HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse 
HASTINGS, PIERCE A. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
HEBERT. L. C. 
Wm. C. Roney & 
HIBBARD, WM. 
Baker, Simonds & Co 
HIGBIE, PETER C. 
Reid, Higbie & Company 
HILL, J. GORDON 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
HINDES, HOWARD 
Goodbody & Co 
HINSHAW, JOSEPH 
Watling, Lerchen & Co 
HOLLISTER, GEORGE R. 
White, Noble & Company, Grand Rapids 
HORN, CLARENCE A. 
First of Michigan Corporation 
HUBER, FRED W. 
Reid, Higbie & Company 
HUBER, JACK C. 
Reid, Higbie & Company 
HUGHES, VICTOR M. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co 


HUMPHRIES. NORMAN D. 


& Co 


Lansing 


Co 


Co 


& Co 


& Co. 


Co 


Win. C. Roney & Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
HUNTLEY. VERL R. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Cx 





| 


TO 





| PRIVATE WIRES 


| 
Hendricks & Eastwood, 
Philadelphia 


McAndrew & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco 





Inc. 


Trading Markets in 





G. A. SAXTON ¢ C0., INC 


Teletype NY 1-609 


70 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 


Public Utility, Natural Gas and Industrial Securities 














Convention Number 
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First Scuthwest Company, Dallas 


HURLEY, WILLIAM L. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
HYDE, R. HAROLD 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
JARVIS, LEROY O. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
JOHNSON, RAYMOND A. 

A. H. Vogel & Co. 
KAUUL, HERMAN A. 

Goodbody & Co. 
KEMP, FRANK H. 

White, Noble & Co. 
KERSTEN, R. W. 

Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
KING, CYRUS H., 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


KING, W LEO 
Goodbody & Co. 
KINZIE, HENRY B. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
KISCH, JOSEPH J. 
National Bank of Detroit 
KISSEL, ROBERT 
Goodbody & Co. 
KREIDLER, CHARLES A, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
KRISTENSEN, EDMUND F. 
Moreland & Co. 
KUHNLELIN, RUSSELL A. 
Goodbody & Co. 
KUPFER, RAYMOND A. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
LANTERMAN, LESTER C. 
Wayne Management Company 
LARSON, ELMER 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
LAUDE, RAYMOND J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
LEPPEL, BERTRAND 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 
LERCHEN, WM. G. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
LICHTENSTEIN, H. F. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
LIVINGSTONE, SEABOURN k. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 
LONGSTAFF, RALPH 8. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
( Associate) 
LUCHTMAN, LOUIS J. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 
LUDINGTON, BERT F. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MacARTHUR, REGINALD 
Kenower, MacArthur & Company 
MACE, ROBIN G. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
MacFARLANE, JOHN O. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MacPHERSON, PETER 
Charles A. Parcells & Co 
MAHONEY, EARL D. 
Bennett, Smith & Co 


MAHONEY, J. ALBER1 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


MANLEY, MILTON A. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


MANLEY, Jr., MILTON A. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


MARTIN, JAMES 
White, Noble & Co. 


McDONALD, ALEX 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
McDONALD, HARRY A. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Washington, D. C. 

(Honorary Member) 

McDONALD, Jr. HARRY A., 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
McDOWELL, Jr., GEORGE A. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
McFAWN, JOSEPH J. 

Nauman, McFawn & Company 
MERCIER, C. EDWIN 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MERCIER, THOMAS H. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MEYER, FRANK P. 

First of Michigan Corporation 
MILL, R. B. 

Don W. Miller & Co 
MILLER, DON W. 

Don W. Miller & Co 
MILLER, EDWARD J. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
MILLER, GEORGE A. 

Ferris, Wagner & Miller 
MIOTTEL, RAYMOND W. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
MONTGOMERY, HAROLD G. 

McDonnell & Co. 
MOONS, ROBERT 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MOORE, WILLIAM 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 


MORELAND, PAUL IL. 

Moreland & Co. 
MUSCHETTE, LESLIE C. 

First of Michigan Corporation 
NADEAU, ROBERT 5S. 

Bache & Co. 
NAUMAN, ARTHUR P. 

Nauman, McFawn & Company 
NAUMES, JOHN R. 

Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 
NEILL, ROY W. 

Reid, Higbie & Company 
NEPHLER, Jr., CLARENCE J. 

W. H. Protiva Company, Pontiac 
NEWMAN, PERCY P. 

Bennett, Smith & Co. 
NOVIKOFF, WALTER N. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
OBUCHOWSKI, THAD 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
ODDY, RB. K. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
O’DONNELL, RAYMOND C., 

R. C. O'Donnell & Company 
OSBORN, MILO O. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
PANELLI, JOHN A. 


PARCELLS, Jr., CHARLES A. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co 


PARCELLS, EARLE W. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co 


PARKER, HOWARD L. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


PARMENTER, EUGENE A 
W. H. Protiva Company, 


PENDER, RICHARD W. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 


Beane 


Pontiac 
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Mr. & Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Mr. & Mrs. George J. Muller, 
Janney & Co., Philadelphia 


PICKNER, P. G. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 

PIERSON, E, T. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 

PORTER, CLAUDE G. 

White, Noble & Co. 

PORTER, STUART 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 

POWELL, BYRON L. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 

RAUCH, MONTGOMERY K. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Grand Rapids 

REID, ANDREW C., 

Reid, Higbie & Company 

REILLY, RAYMOND W. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 

REUTER, GEORGE A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 

RICHARDSON, DONALD L. 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 

RODECKER, ARTHUR D. 
Goodbody & Co. 

RONEY, JOHN K. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 

ROTSTED, RALPH 
Detroit Stock Exchange 

ROTSTED, WILLIAM 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 

ROWADY, LOULS P. 

White, Noble & Co. 

SANCRANT, MUREL J. 

H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 

SATTLEY, HALE V. 

H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 

SCHAFER, HARRY L. 

F. J. Winckler Co. 

SCHNEIDER, ELWOOD H. 

E. H. Schneider & Co., Kalamazou 

SCHOLLENBERGER, HERBERT 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 

SHAPIRO, IRWIN 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 

SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM E. 
Reid, Higbie & Company 


SIMMONDS, CHARLES M. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


SIMONDS, RALPH W. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
SLOANE, WADE 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


SMITH, Jr., HAL H. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 


SMITH, PHIL H., 
Kales-Kramer Investment Compan-e 


SNELL, ROBERT L. 
Moreland & Co. 


SNOWDAY, H. TERRY 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated 


SPADE, WAYNE M. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


SPAULDING, RICHARD C. 
H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc 


STANKO, MARION J. 
White, Noble & Co. 


STANWOOD, FRANK H. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


STEIN, MYRON D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 





Dig 














61 BROADWAY 


Specializing in 


RAILROAD 
BONDS and STOCKS 





McGINNIS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-310 


by 4-4933 

















STOETZER, Jr., ROBERT H. 

Bennett, Smith & Co. 
STOETZER, ROBERT R. 

Bennett, Smith & Co. 
STRINGER, MAX J. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
STUIT, MELVIN R. 

Kenower, MacArthur & Co. 
SUTHERLAND, ROSS W. 

Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
SUTTON, GORDON O. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SWIAT, LEO A. 

Olmstead & Mulhall, Inc., Kalamazoo 
THOMSON, EDW. D. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
TIEDECK, GEORGE M. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
TITUS, DEAN W. 

White, Noble & Co., Ann Arbor 
TORNGA, HERMAN 

De Young-Tornga Co., Grand Rapids 
VANDERVOORT, HENRY 

Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
VERRAL, CLIFFORD E. 

S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 
VETTRAINO, JOSEPH D. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 


VOGEL, ARMIN H. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 


VOORHIES, FRANK E. 
Goodbody & Co. 


WAKEMAN, WYNN F. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WALLACE, ROBERT 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
WASS, CLARENCE J. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
WATLING, PALMER 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
WEAVER, STANLEY M. 

S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 
WEDTHOFF, GUY G. 

First of Michigan Corporation 


WEED, WILLIAM F. 
Campbell, McCarty & Co. 


WELCH, EDWARD L. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN M. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WILLIAMS, VICTOR 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtir 


WINCKLER, FREDERICK J. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 


WOCHHOLZ, ROBERT A. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co., Jackson 


Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WORBOYS, JESSE V. 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 


WRIGHT, JOHN C., 
Kenower, MacArthur & Co. 


YOUNGS, LEO N. 
Carr & Company 


ZOELLIN, FRED J. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
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Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
D. Howard Brown & Frank J. MacKain 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











NEW YORK 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


CHICAGO 














3U THE 


rrank M. Cryan, Frank M. Cryan & Co., New 
York City, speak.ng at luncheon meeting 


Security Traders Association of Los Angeles 





A. Shane McOmber H.W.Wessendorf,Jr. Robert M. Green James G. Fraser 


President: A. Shane McOmber, Revel Miller & Co. 
Vice-President: H. W. Wessendorf, Jr., William R. Staats & Co. 
Treasurer: Robert M. Green, Pledger & Company, Inc. 
Secretary: James G. Fraser, Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox. 


Governors: George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co.; Albert W. McCready, 
Jr., Walter C. Gorey Co.; Nieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co.., 
Inc. 


National Committeemen: A. Shane McOmber, Revel Miller & Co:: 


George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co.; John C. Hecht, Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. 


COMMERCIAL and 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SPECIALIZING IN ODD LOTS 


(Amounts up to $10,000) 


LEBENTHAL & ¢ Co. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK GLNLY. « 
Oldest House in America in 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2272 


7s - 
Ka Xt 
: 




















NEW JERSEY 
MUNICIPAL & REVENUE 
BONDS 


Boland, Saffin « Co. 


Established 1920 


20 PINE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-3414 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 











FINANCIAL 





Mrs. Myrt:e Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio; Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, Dallas; 
Mrs. & Mr. Morton A. Cayne, Gottron, Russell & Co., Cleveland 


CHRONICLE 


Alternates; Robert D. Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.; Nieland B. 


Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Elected: November 17, 1952; Took Office: Janu2ry 1, 1953; Term 


Expires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF 


(Members in Los Angeles unless 
otherwise indicated) 
ALEXANDER, JAC 's 
Lester, Ryons & Cu 
ARBOGAST, DONALD 
Wagenseller & Durst, In 
ASCHKAR, PAUL H 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
BARSAMIAN, KENNETH 0O 
Dempsey-Tegelier & C 
BATES, ROBERT F. 
Marache, Dofflemyre & Co 
LEELE, JAMES L. 
Hill Richards & Co 
BEKRY, EARL F. 
First California Company, In 
BETZ, HERMAN 
California Bank 
BOURBEAU, FUDWARD J. 
Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly 
LRASSINGTON, ALAN D. 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Los Angeles 
BROWN, MAXFIELD F. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
BROWN, WILLIAM E. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
CAMINSKY, DONALD M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Eeane 
CARLSEN, THEODORE D. 
Harbison & Henderson 

CASS, ROBERT G. 
CASS. ROBERT T. 
Floyd A. Allen & Co. 
COCKBURN, JAMES )D. 
Mitchum, Tully & C 
COOK, JAY B. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
CRUTTENDEN, ARTHUR 5S. 
William R. Staats & Co 
DAVIES, JR., WILLIAM H. 
Dempsev-Tegeler & Co. 
DIEML, ROBERT D. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson 
DORMAN, JOHN 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
DORROH, WILLIAM W. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 
EARNEST, GEORGE H. 
Fewel & Co. 
EBNER, Jr., CHARLES L. 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
ENGLE, EDWARD P. 
First California Company 
EUPER. THOMAS J. 
Akin-Lambert Co., 
rETTERS, JOHN J. 
Jones, Cosgrove & Miller, 
FRANKEL, HAROLD C. 
FPairman & Co. 
FRANKLIN, SAMUEL B. 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company 
FRASER, JAMES G. 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
FREEMAN, ALVIN R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
GALLEGOS, JOSEPH F. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
GARRETT, PIERCE R. 
GARROWAY, DAVE 
GIVN, WILLIAM 
Dean Witter & Co. 
GLASS, CHESTER M. 
William R. Staats & Co 
COLDSCHMIDT, PAUL 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
GREEN, ROBERT M. 
Pledger & Co. Inc. 
GREEN, SAM 
Pledger & Company, 
HAUL, MAX 
Dean Witter & Co 
HMANAUER, JACK B. 
J. B. Hanauer & Co., Beverly Hills 
HARDCASTLE, PARKMAN 
Deon Witter & Co 


Hills 


Bank of 


& Curtis 


Inc 


Pasadena 


Inc 


HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 

HENDERSON. ROBERT 1! 

& Co 


Francis I. du Pont 


MEMBERS 


HENRY, CONRAD M. 
HOLTON, CHAR.LS L. 
Holton, Hull & Co 

HOSKIN, ARTHUR 
Walston & Co 
HUDSON, NORMAN 
R. L. Colburn & Cu 
HUFF, ROBERT PF. 
J. R. Williston 
IMBLER, A. O. 
William R. Staats 
IRISH, HERBERT Ct. 
Fairman & Co 
JAMESON, CLAUDE 
Standard Invest:nent Co 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM A, 
Sutro & Co. 
KELLER, THOMAS H. 
Pewe] & Co. 
KIRWAN, NICHOLAS P. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
KRAFT, OSCAR F. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 
KRAFT, OSCAR F., JR. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 
LINK, FRANK 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
LIPPMAN, WILLIAM A., Jr. 
Holton, Hull & Co 
LIVINGSTONE, CHARLES 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
LUEKER, CLEMENS T. 
Hill Richards & Co. 
MANWARING, JOSEPH F. 
First California Company 
McCREADY, Jr., ALT ERT W. 
Walter C. Gorey Co 
McOMBER, A. §., 
Revel Miller & Co. 
MILLER, WILLIAM A. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co 
MODRELL, PALL 
Blyth & Co., Inc 
NEVINS, JOHN R. 
Lester, Ryons & Co 
O'NEIL, RICHARD R. 
Fairman & Co. 
O'NEILL, T. DONALD 
J. Barth & Co 
OWEN, RICHARD E. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co 
PAISLEY, J. FOSTER 
Weecen & Co» 





& Co 


3ruce 


& Co 


yf Ca ifcrnia 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 





W. F. Nightingale, President, Mountain Fuel 
Supply Co., speaking at luncheon meeting 


PIKE, WILLIAM C. 
Morgan & Cu. 
PLATT, EDWARD 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co 
POINDEXTER, CLIFFORD E. 
Wagenseller & Durst. is 
PULLIAM, LAWRENCE 38. 
Weeden & Co. 
REEVES, JAMES A 
Akin-Lambert Co., 
RICHARDS, JOHN 
Harker & Co 
RUSSELL, KENNFIEH 
RYONS, JOSEP! 1. 
Lester, Ryons & Co». 
SANDIFER, ROEERT 
Los Angeles ‘"Time 
SHEEDY. PATRICK H, 
FPairman & Co 
SHIPLEY, CLIFFORD D. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
SHIPLEY, FOREST W. 
Morgan & Co 
SILLICK, JACK 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
SPILLANE, TIMOTHY D. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
STOUT, SCOTT 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
SUMMERELL, DONALD E. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
TURNER, STEPHEN C. 


Inc 


(Honerary: 


Wagenseller & Durst, Inc 
TUTTLE, GORDON B. 
Gross, Rogers, Berbotur, Smith & Co 


VAN ARSDALE, NIELAND B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


VERNON, RICHARD 
Wagenseller & Durst, In 


WALKER, WILLIAM C. 
J. R. Williston, Bruce 


WARD FRANK J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


WARNES, ROY C. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


WEBSTER, WILLIAM 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 


WELLER, JOHN 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


WESSENDORF, JR., HOMER 
William R. Staats & Cy 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM L. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 


WRITER, JOSEPH 
Walston & Co. 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM J. 
Bingham, Walter & Hurr,, Ine 


ZINK, JAMES 
Walston & Co 


& Co 


Fenner & Beane 











AFFILIATED 
FUND 


A Common Stock Investment Fund 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SHARES 


| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
l 
| 
| 
! 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
! 
1 
| 
1 A Balanced Investment Fund 


Vv 


Prospectuses on request 


LORD, ABBETT & CO. 
63 Wall Street. New York 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES 











ALDEN 
ALDEN, Jr., WM. O. 


ALLEN, HORACE 


Convention Number 





Mr. & Mrs. John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincinnati; Mr. & Mrs. 
Pierre A. (Pete) Kosterman, J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co., Portland, Oregon 


Bond Club of Louisville 





J. Berges Reimer W. J. Rutledge, Jr. Mrs. 0. M. Ferguson 


President: J. Berges Reimer, Berwyn T. Moore & Company, Inc. 


Vice-President: Wesley J. Rutledge, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce. 


Secretary: Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane. 
Treasurer: H. Allan Watts, W. L. Lyons & Co. 


National Committeemen: Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond 
Co., Inc.; Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane. 
Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term Expires: January 1, 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





BOHNERT, HECTOR W. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
BOOTH, MOREY 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BROCAR, Jr., ALBERT C. 

J. J. B. Hilllard & Son 


, WM. O. 
O'Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
O'’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc 


Goodbody & Co 


H. Allan Watts 











JEFFERSON 


CUSTODIAN 
EUND, Inc. 





Prospectus on Request 


> 


FRANK M. CRYAN CoO., INC. 


Underwriters 
52 Broadway, N. Y. © WHAnover 2-3832 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

















New Developments in the 


CINERAMA PICTURE 


The terms of the recently signed agreement between Stanley 
Warner Theatres. Cinerama Productions and Cinerama Ine. 
under which Stanley Warner Theatres. through a subsidiary 
becomes the exclusive exhibitor of Cinerama pictures in the 
entertainment field and will finance the production of up to 
fifteen pictures in the Cinerama process in the next five years 

have interesting and different implications for the potential 
earnings and the equities of the three companies involved. 
For a comprehensive report on this new development, write 
or call: 





G. K. Shields & Co. 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Digby 4-9755 Member N. A. 8. D 
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BURGE, JOHN M. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURKHOLDER, Jr., JAMES R. 

Almstedt Brothers 
CHRISTMAN, Jr., HENRY 

O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
CLOWES, JOHN R. 

Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. 
CONLIfFE, WILLIAM J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CONWAY, POWHATAN M. 

The Bankers Lund Co., Inc. 
CREGOR, BEN 

Goodbody & Co 
DEAN, WILLIAM A. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co. 
DEARING, ANDERSON 

The Kentucky Trust Company 
DESMOND, C. G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
DIERSEN, JOSEPH H. 

Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
DURHAM, JOSEPH H. 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 
EBINGER, RUSSELL 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
FEHRIBACH, URBAN H. 

Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 
FERGUSON, MRS. ORA M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


FETTER, JAMES M. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


FULLER, ASA W. 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 


GERST, C. A. 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 


GLTTLEMAN, DAVID L. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


GRAFTON, ARTHUR W. 
Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton 


GRAHAM, THOMAS 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


GRATZER, BERNARD W. 
The Louisville ‘“Times” (Hcnorary) 


GREEN, KENNETH 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


HAAS, WILLIAM G. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


HAGIN, HART 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Lexington, Ky. 


HAMPTON, GARRETT 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


HANNAH, WOOD 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


HARDAWAY, EARL E. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


HELCK, CHESTER L. 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co 


HILLIARD, HENNING 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 


HOPKINS, W. HOWARD 


JOHNSTON, Jr., ROBERT H. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc 


JONES, CLARENCE 
Almstedt Brothers 


JONES, WILLIAM L. 
Louisville Trust Company 


KAMPFMULLER, ERNEST 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co 


KAUFMAN, IRVIN 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


KING, CHARLES C. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc 


LINCH, DALE F. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc 


LONG, EDWIN A. 
Russell, Long & Company, Lexington, Ky 


LUCAS, CHESTER A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


MAJOR, EARL E. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


McNAIR, WILLARD P. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc 


MILLER, J. HUGH 
J.J. B. Hilllard & Son 


MOLTER, EDWARD G., Jr. 
Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc 


MOORE. BERWYN T. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc 


OESWEIN, HENRY 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 





Mr. & Mrs. Ralph C. Deppe, Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; Fred G. Morton, The Milwaukee 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. & Mr. Harry L. Nelson, Biyth &@ Co., Inc., Chicago 
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Bic. / 


PARKS, JOSEPH W. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Irc 
POWELL, EDWIN W. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
PURYEAR, ROBERT E. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
RASH, DILLMAN A. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
REGISTER, FRANK 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 


REID, JOHN L. 
Wagner, Reid & Ebinger, Inc. 


REIMER, J. BERGES 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc 


RUTLEDGE, WESLEY 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


SCHULMAN, SOL 
Courier-Journal (Honorary ) 


SEDLEY, MRS, ELINORE 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc 


SOMMERS, ANTHONY 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 


SMART, JOHN 
Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. 


SPIERS, JOHN H. 
Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 


STERNBERG, BERT 
Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


STONE, REID 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


TRINKLE, WALTER 
The Kentucky Company 


TROST, MILTON 8. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


VOGT, ERNEST 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 


VON ROENN, WARREN G. 


WAKEFIELD, DUNLAP 
Wagner, Reid and Ehbinger, Inc. 


WATKINS, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WATTS, H, ALLEN 
W. L. Lyons & Co. 


WILSON, HOLMAN R. 
The Kentucky Company 


WOOD, SANDY 








For financial institutions 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 


CARL MARKS & Co. INC 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
SO BROAD STREET »- NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE HANOVER 2.0050 








TELETYPE NY 1-971 











ROGGENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc 


Brokers and Dealers 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Specializing in 
All Foreign Bonds & Stocks 


Foreign Bond Coupons 


Foreign Bond Scrip 


29 BROADWAY - - - 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-3810 


NEW YORK 6 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-1928 
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Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois Company, Chicago; Thompscn M. Wakeley, A. C. Aliyn & Co., Inc., Chicago 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 





Leonard J. Wolf 


' 
Joseph G. Ballisch 


Peter J. Conlan John P, Pollick 


President: Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated. 
Vice-President: Peter J. Conlan, Hornblower & Weeks. 
Secretary: John P. Pollick, Swift, Henke & Co. 


Treasurer: Joseph G. Ballisch, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incor- 
porated. 


Directors: Donald R. Muller, Harris, Upham & Co.; Elmer W. 
Erzberger, Smith, Burris & Co.; William S. Hunter, Lee Higgin- 
son Corporation; Thomas D. Walsh, Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 





Mitchell « Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


120 BROADWAY 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 


INACTIVES 








AS TRANSFER AGENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. AND JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We afford economies and other advantages to 
underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET 15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 7, N. Y. Jersey City 2, N. J. 
BEekman 3-2170 HEnderson 4-8525 


Over 53 Years of Efficient and Economical Service 


Established 
1899 











Mrs. & Mr. 


National Committeemen: Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., 
Incorporated; Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company; Edward 
V. Vallely, John Nuveen & Co.; Milton J. Isaacs, Straus, Blosser 
& McDowell; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Alternates: Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois Company; Arthur C. Sacco, 
Cruttenden & Co.; Thomson M. Wakeley, A. C. Allyn and Com- 
pany, Incorporated; Elmer W. Hammell, Taylor & Co.; Orville 
H. Strong, First National Bank of Chicago. 


Took Office: March 1, 1953; Term Expires: February 28, 1954. 


—— KOSTER OF MEMBERS 


Members located in Chicago unless 


otherwise indicated) 

ABE, WILLIAM J. 

Hallgarten & Co 
ADAMS, Jr., FRED E. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
ALLYN, JOHN W. 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 
ALM, WALTER C. 

David A. Noyes & Co. 
ANDERSON, ALFRED E. 

Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
ANDERSON, JOHN A. 

Anderson, Plotz & Company, Inc. 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM A. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
ARNOLD, Jr., HAZEN 8. 

The First Boston Corporation 
ARTHUR, JOHN 

David A. Noyes & Co. 
BACHAR, STEPHAN A. 

Betts, Borland & Co. 
BALLISCH, JOSEPH G. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
BARCLAY, HAROLD 

Barclay Investment Co. 
BARNHART, HORACE G. 

First La Salle Co. 
BARNHART, WILLIAM 8. 

Pirst La Salle Co, 
BARROWCLOUGH, GEORGE L. 

First of Michigan Corporation 
BARTH, EDWARD N. 

White, Weld & Co 
BARTHELL, J. GARY 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
BAUM, NORMAN B. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
BAX, PAUL J. 

First Boston Corporation 
BECKER, WILLIAM J. 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
BENSON, GEORGE B. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
BERG, RODNEY M. 

Bett , Borland & Co 
BINZ, A. A. 

Shearson, Hammil] & Co 
BLANEY, JAMES P. 

J. P. Blaney & Co 
BLECHSCHMIDT, EDWARD A. 

Stein, Roe & Farnham 
BLOHM, MILTON R. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
BLOMBERG, CARL X. 

Thomson & McKinnon 
BLUMENTHAL, HAROLD 

Swift, Henke & Co 
BOBLETER, HENRY T. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BODEN. JOHN L. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, In 
BOEDEKER, ROBERT F. 

Central Republic Company 
BOWKER, HERBERT H. 

Harris, Hall & Company 
BOYLE, WALLACE J. 

Cruttenden & Co 
BRADY, EDMUND G. 

First Securitie 
BREWER, G. FABIAN 

William Blair & Company 
BROWN, CARMAN S88. 

Cc. S. Brown & Co 
BROWN, HARRY M. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BUHLE, Jr., PHILIP C. 

Goldman, Sachs & C¢ 
BULLER, FRANK H. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
BURCH, FRANK G. 

Kneeland & Co. 
BURKE, DAVID J. 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
BURKE, HERBERT J. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc 


( Ine orp 


Company of Chicas 


rated) 





BUSBEY, HON. FRED E. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C 
CAMPBELL, EDWARD J. 

Continental Illinois National Bank & 

Trust Co. 


CANN, JULES F. 
Lehman Brothers 
CANN, MAURICE J. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 

CARLTON, FRANK A. 
FP. A. Carlton & Co. 
CASEY, FRED J. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co 
CASSERLY, Jr., THOMAS D. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
CAVANAUGH, AUDRAN J. 
William A. Puller & Co. 
CERF, Jr., FLOYD D. 
Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. 


Company, 
Incorporated 





UNDERWRITERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Daniel M. Sheehan, Jr., Sheehan & Co., Boston 
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CHAPIN, RALPH 
Reynoids & Co 


CLARKE, JOHN W. 
John W. Clarke, Incorporat 


CLEAVER, GEORGE E. 
Lehman Brothers 
CLINE, THOMAS J. 
Kneeland & Co. 
CLOYES, FRED O. 
The Marshal] Company 
COCHRAN, LOREN A. 
William Blair & Company 
COLLINS, PHILIP T. 
American Securities 
COLNITIS, JOHN J. 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 
COMBITHS, WALLACE T. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 
CONDIT. CECIL O. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co 
CONLAN, PETER J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
COOK, FREDERICK J 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 
COOLEY, RICHARD R. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


COOLEY, WM, H. 
Television Shares Management Co 


COONEY, WALTER E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 


COOPER, PETER 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee 


Afi‘ wan . 
WiL.WAURCE 


Corporat 





WHOLESALERS 





HUNTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


52 Broadway 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Digby 4-2785 








Ami 











Member: National 


30 Pine St. 






ae, ee, 6, ee, ee ee 


Stocks with the Uptick Label! 


Transcontinental Oil Corp. 
Gulf Sulphur Corporation 


Sweet Grass Oils Ltd. 


L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 


Association 





WHitehall 4-5540 
Teletype NY 


a a tht th, ta te th th i i Bi i he tn, tn, eV a~ 








Inc. 






New York City 5 


of Securities Dealers. 



















1-2233 








Convention Number 


Mr. & Mrs. 


CORBUS, JOSEPH R. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 
CORNELIUS, HARVEY W. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 
COUTTS, RONALD M. 
onan Nuveen & Co. 
RUTTENDEN, WALTER W. 
“Grelandon & Co. 
CRUTTENDEN, Jr., WALTER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
CULLEN, CHARLES J. 
Langill & Co. 
CUMMINGS, FRANK X. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


CUMMINGS, PATRICK J. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


CUNNINGUAM, BERNARD J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


CUNNINGHAM, JAMES W. 
Reynolds & Co. 


DAHLIN, GEORGE E., 
Goodbody & Co. 
DARFLER, GLEN A. 
Kneeland & Co. 
DAVIDSON, HOWARD L. 
McDougal & Condon, Inc. 
DAY, JAMES W. 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc. 
dePERSIO, ANTHONY L. 
F. 8. Moseley & Co. 
DETMER, JOHN F. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 


DEVOLL, Jr., FREDERICK V. 


Republic Investment Company, Inc 


De YOUNG, NEIL 
De Young-Tornga Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DOYLE, JOHN ROBERT 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


DOYLE, LEO J. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


DUNNE, P. 
Shillinglaw. Bolger & Co. 


DURKES, RICHARD 8S. 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


John F. Egan, 
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EGNER, ADOLPH C. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
ELWELL, WILLIAM C. 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ENYART, CHARLES E. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
ERZBERGER, ELMER W. 
Smith, Burris & Co. 
EUSTICE, JOHN W. 
Reynolds & Co. 
FALVEY, ROY 
Thomas D. Sheerin & Co., Indianapoiis 
FARRELL, ARTHUR E. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
FAUST, JOHN N. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
FELL, PETER V. 
Langill & Co. 
FELLEGI, JULES 
Parwell, Chapman & Co. 
FENTON, ‘ARTHUR W. 
Rodman & Linn 
FITZGERALD, GERALD E. 
The Pirst National Bank of Chicago 
ee a GEORGE A. 
H. Hentz & aan 
FLETCHER NALD T. 
William biats & Company 
FLYNN, CORNELIUS E. 
The Northern Trust Company 
FREEMAN, SIDNEY 
Irving Weis & Co 
FRIEDMAN, LEONARD 
Boettcher and Company 
FULLER, JOSEPH T. 
William A. Puller & Co. 
FULLER, WILLIAM A. 
William A. Puller & Co. 
GALE, FRED O. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
GALLAGHER, JAMES P. 
McDougal & Condon, Inc. 


GAMON, JOHN T. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


GAVIN, JOSEPH J. 
Goodbody & Co 





TELEPHONE 
WESTFIELD 2-6322 





Have you tried the New Jersey market? 


Lea Fabrics, Inc. 
Fanner Manufacturing Company 


Federal Electric Products 


GEORGE W. CUNNINGHAM & Co. 


225 EAST BROAD STREET 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


BELL SYSTEM TWX 
WSFD NJ 126 














Bought - 











GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK 
Sold - 


Dealers and Underwriters of Capital Stock 


Quoted 


& co. 








30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Member National Association 
of Securities Deolers, inc 

WHITEHALL 3-3388 

Teletype NY 1-1965 














GIESEN, ELMER J. 
David A. Noyes & Co. 
GLOSSER, EARL C. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
GOLDEN, GEORGE T. 
Stein, Roe & Farnham 
eqeumee. EDWARD 
Bache & Co. 
GOODMAN, WILLIAM » 
Freehling, Meyerhoff & 
GOODWIN, JAMES E. 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Incorporated 
GORDER, HENRY A. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
GOTT, EARLE C, 
Goodbody & Co. 
GRAHAM, THOMAS 
The Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky. 
GRATZA, WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
GREEN, ARTHUR A. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
GREEN, LEONARD 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, 
GREENBERG, MORRIS H. 
Haligarten & Co. 
GREGORY, GORDON D 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
GRIER, JOHN H. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A. 
John Nuveen & a” 
GUILD, DONALD 
A. C. Allyn and "Semmens, Inc. 
HACK, Jr., JOHN J. 
F. 8. Moseley & Co 
HALLFORD, J. L. 
Farwell, Chapman & Co. 
HAMMELL, ELMER W. 
Taylor & Co. 
HARMET, ALFRED A. 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 
HARRELL, WILLIAM R. 
Reynolds & Co. 
HARTWIG, CARL A 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 
HAYS, EDDE K., 
Central Republic Co. 
HEALY, WILLIAM B. 
David A. Noyes & Co. 
HERMAN, FRANK 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
HICKEY, Jr.,. MATTHEW J. 
Hickey & Co., Inc. 
HICKEY, RICHARD J. 
Kneeland & Co. 
HIRSCHBERG, EDWARD A. 
Greenebaum Investment Co. 
HITCHCOCK, JAMES E. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
HOBBS, WILLIAM G. 
Russ & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
HOELCK, THEODORE M. 
McCormick & Co. 


HOFER, CHARLES 
Ernst & Co. 


Incorporated 


HOFER, RAYMOND 
Ernst & Co. 


HOLT, LESTER H. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
HORACEK, JEAN A. 

Pirst Securities Company of Chicago 
HORDER, EARL BE. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
HUMMEL, GEORGE F. 

Pirst Securities Company of Chicago 

R, WILLIAM 5. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
HUTCHINSON, HERBERT A. 

McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
IMPEY, ROBERT W. 

John Nuveen & Co. 
ISAACS, MILTON J. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
JACOBSON, FRANE E. 

Mercantile National Bank 
JACOBSON, BR. DONALD 

Smith, Burris & Co. 
JAMES, WILLIAM E. 

Halsey, Sttuart & Co., Inc 


JANSHOFF, ROBERT W. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


JOHNBON, FREDERICK F. 
Barcus, Kindred & Co. 


JOHNSON, TOGE V. 
The Pirst Boston Corp 


JONES, WILLAED C 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc, 


KANE. VENCENT T. 
Smith, Burris & Ca. 


KANT, HERBERT H. 
Greenebaum Investment Co. 
KEARNS, HUGH T. 
American Securities Corporation 
KEEGAN, BERNARD R. 
Hickey’ & Co., Inc. 
KEGLEY, WILLIAM C. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
KEHOE, JOHN F. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 
KEITH, CLYDE H. 
Taylor & Co. 
KENNEY, FRANCIS A. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
KERR, WILLIAM D. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
KING, GEORGE vm 
White, Weld & C 


KING, THOMAS . 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


—_, JOHN D 
+ Becker & Co., 

namin OTTO J., Ir. 

The Marshall Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Associate ) 
KOENIG, PHILIP F 

Cc. FP. Childs and “Company 
KOERNER, STAR C. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
KRELL, ROBERT B. 

Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
KRENSKY, Jr., ARTHUR M. 

Republic Investment Company, Inc. 
LANE, ROBERT W. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, 
LANE, WILLIAM H. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
LANGILL, BANFORD B. 

Langill & Co. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Incorporated 





Incorporated 











BANKS... 


Philadelphia 
Reynolds & Co. 





At Your Service... 


SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 
40 Exchange Place 
HAnover 2-0270 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS FOR 
BROKERS... 


Direct Wires 


New York 5 
NY 1-1825 & 1-1826 


INSTITUTIONS 


Chicago 
Republic Investment Co. Inc. 























We are 


BUYERS OF BUSINESSES 


and of 


BLOCKS OF STOCKS 


Inquiries Invited from Brokers and Dealers 





HILL, THOMPSON & Co., INC. 


70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 44540 



















Mr. & Mrs. John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 


(Continued from page us) 
——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 


LEE, ARTHUR D. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


LEE, JOSEPH M. 
Daniel FP. Rice and Company 


LIENING, EDWARD 
Miller, Spink & Co. 


LILLIG, EDWARD A. 
Carter H. Harrison & Co. 


LINDER, EVAR L. 


LANNAN, J. PATRICK 
Kneeland & Co. 


LaPAK, RAYMOND F. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


LA ROCCO, LAWRENCE C. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 


LAWLOR. Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Inc 


LEASON, HARVEY G. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Leason & Co.. Inc. LONGSTAFF,. RALPH S&S. 
. Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
Leason & Co., Inc James E. Bennett & Co. 





SECURITY DEALERS 


SPECIALIZED — PROMPT 
CLEARINGS 


We clear for dealers in New York 


- Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland. 





THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


Address Loans and Securities De- 
partment. Teletype: CV 2490. 





6 v4 PAT OFF 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 




















i We are pleased to announce 
| 


' 
that we have now started our 32nd year 
| at the same address with the same firm name | 


and the same business 





SPECIALISTS IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 


| JOHN J. O'KANE JR. & CO. | 


Members 
Members 


Nat'l Association of Securities Dealers 

New York Security Dealers Association | 
| 
' 


Digby 4-6320 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


New York City; 
Mr. & Mrs. George V. Hunt, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City 





MARKETS in ALL 


BANK and INSURANCE 
| STOCKS 


EDWIN L. TATRO COMPANY | 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Teletype: NY 1-3430 Telephone Digby 4-2420 


Direct Telephone 


BALTIMORE -—- BOSTON — HARTFORD: ENTERPRISE 7846 














Mac LEAN, JAMES H. 

The Northern Trust Company 
MADARY, HARRY 

Geyer & Co., Incorporated 
MAGEE, MARTIN L. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company, 

Incorporated 
MAHER, RAYMOND A. 

A. C. Allyn & Company, Incorporated 
MARQUARDT, JEROME F. 

William A. Puller & Co. 
MARR, LAWRENCE N. 

Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc 
MARSHALL, WILLIAM H. 

The Marshall Company, Milwaukee 
MATHEWS, HENRY T. 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
MATZ. CHARLES T. 

L. FP. Rothschild & Co. 
MAYER, ERNEST A. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
McCOTTER, DONALD C. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
McFARLANE, LAURENCE B. 

FP. 8. Moseley & Co. 
McGHIE, Jr., GEORGE W. 

F. 8S. Yantis & Co., Incorporated 
McGREEVY, JOHN A. 


Bache & Co. 
McGREGOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


McHUGH, JOHN D. 
James J. McNulty & Company 
MELL, HERMAN G. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
MEYER, JULIEN L. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
MEYERS, HENRY P. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
MIEHLS, DON G. 
William Blair & Company 
MILLER, CHARLES M. 
Mullaney, Wells & Company 
MILLER, SAUL R. 
Miller, Spink & Co., 
MOELMANN, EDWIN J. 
Haligarten & Co 
MOFFAT, DONALD L, 
Cc. F. Childs and Company 
MONTGOMERY, THOMAS R. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
MOON, RUSSELL F. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
MORRIS, ORION 
Continental Illinois National 
Trust Co. of Chicago 
MORTON, FRED G. 
The Milwaukee Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MORTON, HOWARD C. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
MULLER, DONALD R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
MURPHY, JAMES H. 
Dempsey-Tegeler Co. 
MURPHY, ROBERT A. 
Blair, Rollins & Co 
NELSON, HARRY L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
NELSON, WILLIAM A. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
NEWELL, EDWARD F. 
Langill & Co. 
NEWPART, CHRIS. J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NIEBUHR, LOWELL 
Leason & Co., Inc. 
NORTON, LAWRENCE H. 
Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc 
O'BRIEN, EDWIN P. 
Sincere and Company 
O'CONNOR, HUGH J. 
Betts, Borland & Co. 
OLDERSHAW, HALLOCK B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
O'ROURKE, JOHN P. 
J. P. O'Rourke & Co 
O'ROURKE, Jr., JOHN P. 
J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 


PARKER. ARTHUR W. 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, 


PEARSON, DON C. 
WwW. c, Gibson & Co. 


PECK, EPGAR A. 
W. C. Gibson & Co. 


PERRIGO, CHARLES R. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


PETERSON, Jr., GEORGE A, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


Inc. 
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Mrs. Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. 
Elmer W. Hammell, Taylor & Co., Chicago 


PETRIE, GEORGE W. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
PODESTA, ROBERT A. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
POLLICK, JOHN P. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
PULVER, HENRI P. 

McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
RAHN, FRED T. 

The Illinois Company 
RAMING, H. PHILIP 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
RANDALL, RALPH G. 


SANDBERG, LAWRENCE 
Norris & Kenly 
SAWERS, ARTHUR R. 
Chesley & Co. 
SCHEUER, CHARLES G. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
SCHMITZ, JOHN F. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 
SCHOETTLER, F. GIRARD 
Wayne Hummer & Co. 
SCHOLZ, CLARENCE R. 
Barclay Investment Company 
SCHUERINGS, FRANK J. 


First Securities Company of Chicago The First National Bank of Chicago 
REED, ROY 8. SCHWANZ, F, DAVID 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. Schwanz & Company, Inc., Aurora, IL 
RENIER. EDWARD P. SCOTT, MORTIMER W. 
REVELL. RAYMOND F. Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
White, Weld & Co. SELLERS, PAUL A. 
REYNOLDS, T. LEO The Illinois Company 
Ames. Emerich & Co., Inc SENNOTT, WILLIAM J. 
RICE, ROBERT M. H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
R. M. Rice & Co. Incorporated 
RILEY, WILLIAM T. SHALES, GLENN 8S. 
Riley & Company, Milwaukee, Wis Carter H. Harrison & Co. 


SHAW, BRADFORD W. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
SHERWOOD, DONALD B. 
Reynolds & Co. 
SILBERMAN, NATHAN M. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
SIMMONS, RICHARD W. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
SINCLAIR, RICHARD M. 
White, Weld & Co. 
SKEPNEK, Jr., PAUL J. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
SMITH, GEORGE W. 
David A. Noyes & Co 
SMOLE, JOSEPH A. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
SORENSON, OLAF A. 
Fahnestock & Co. 
SPANIER, WILLIAM 
Leason & Co., Inc. 
SPARES, ALLEN K. 
F. A. Carlton & Co. 


RING, HERBERT A. 

Thomson & McKinnon 
ROBERTSON, CLARKE J. 

Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc. 
ROBINSON, ELDRIDGE 

Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc. 
ROGERS, JOHN C. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
ROOB, EDWARD A. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
RUSSELL, MERTON A. 

Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc 
RYAN, Jr., GERALD M. 

William A. Fuller & Co. 
SACCO, ARTHUR C. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
SACHNOFF. MOREY PD. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
SACHNOFF, SAMUE!I 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
SADLER, FRED D. 

Sadler & Co. 











CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


HOURWICH & CO. 


Members 
NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
WhHitehall 4-4185 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2815 














SPECIALISTS 
IN 


Uranium Securities 


——— Oo 


TELLIER & CO. 


1 EXCHANGE PL., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Telephone DElaware 3-3801 N. Y. Phone Digby 4-4500 
Teletype J Cy 3887 




















Convention Number 


Frank C. White, National Quotation Bureau, Inc., San Francisco; Elmer L. 
San Francisco; Tom Price, McAndrew & Co., Incorporated, San Francisco 


STEFFES, JAMES W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STEPHENS, DONALD B. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
STEWART, JOHN C. 

The First Boston Corporation 
STONER, HARLEY 8H. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
STRAIT, WALTER L. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STRAUS, FREDERICK W. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
STRAUSS, ROBERT 

Daniel F. Rice and Company 
STRONG, ORVILLE H. 

The First Nationa! Bank of Chicago 
SUNDELL, ROY B. 

Julien Collins & Company 
SWANSON, KNUTE G. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
SWIECH, STANLEY 

Stanley Swiech and Company 
TEGTMEYER, WILLIAM H. 

Wm. H, Tegtmeyer & Co. 
TERO, ROBERT J. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated 
THORSEN, LESTER J. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
TORGERSON, FRANE 8. 

Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 
TORNGA, HERMAN 

DeYoung-Tornga Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TORREY, GEORGE R. 

McCormick & Co. 
TRITSCHLER, ALEXANDER 

Reynolds & Co. 
TRUE, CHAS. P. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
UNGEHER, FRED E. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
VACHA, JAMES C. 

Webber, Simpson & Co. 
VALLEAU, HARRY O. 

Harry O. Valleau & Co. 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 

John Nuveen & Co. 
Ver MEULEN, JOHN W. 

Ver Meulen & Co., Racine, Wis. 
WAHLQUIST, GEORGE R. 

Weeden & Co. 
WAKELEY, THOMPSON M. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
WALKER, FRED M. 

Chesley & Co. 
WALLACE, RICHARD J. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
WALSH, THOMAS D. 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


WAUCHOP, RAYMOND C. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


New Issue 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


WEBER, WARREN J. 
A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 
WELCH, EDWARD H. 
Sincere and Company 
WERNECKE, RICHARD A. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., 
WIERENGA, RICHARD 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
WILKIN, JOHN N. 

Baker, Walsh & Co. 
WILLIAMS, ANDREW R. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE P. 

Lanyill & Co. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT C. 
Weeden & Co. 


Inc. 





Weir, J. Barth & Co., 


Loe 


Mr. 


WINTERHALTER, LEROY F. 

The First Nationa! Bank of Chicago 
WOLF, LEONARD J. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
WOOLARD, FRANCIS C. 

Kneeland & Co. 
WORTMAN, GLEN R. 

G. R. Wortman & Co., Aurora, IIl. 
WOUK, THEODORE E. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
WRIGHT, CHAPIN N. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
WYANDT, OWEN H. 

Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
YOUNG, RAYMOND W. 

Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. 


New Orleans Security Traders Association 


G. Shelby Friedrichs 


John J. Zollinger, Jr. 


President: G. Shelby Friedrichs, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fried- 


richs & Company. 


Vice-President: John J. Zollinger, Jr., Scharff & Jones, Inc. 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. Homer Kees, Ducournau & Kees. 


National Committeemen: Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & 
Co., Inc.: Arthur J. Keenan, St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 


Alternates: Gilbert Hattier, Jr., White, Hattier & Sanford; G. Price 


Crane, Arnold & Crane. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS -— 


(Members in New Orleans unless otherwise ALVIS, A. LESTER 


indicated) 


ADAMS. LEON 
Nusloch, Baudean & Smith 


CORPUS CHRISTI REFINING COMPANY 


820,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value 10 Cents Per Share) 


Price $1.50 Per Share 





Prospectus relating to the 
common stock of Corpus 
Christi Refining Com- 
pany may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 





52 Wall Street 


VICKERS BROTHERS 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Digby 4-8040 


Alvis and Comany, 


ARNOLD, H. WILSON 
Arnold & Crane 
BOUCHE, LOUIS J. 
White, Hattier & Sanford 
BREAUD, Jr., J. CHARLES 
Newman, Brown & Co., 
BROWN, WM. PERRY 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 
CRANE, G. PRICE 
Arnold & Crane 
DANE, HAROLD 
John Dane 
DANE, JOHN 
DE LA VERGNE, J. H. 
Arnold & Crane 
DERBES, CLAUDE 
Derbes & Co. 
DOYLE, FRANCIS C. 
The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans 
DUCOURNAU, JAC. P. 
Ducournau & Kees 
FEIBLEMAN, T. JEFF 
T. J. Feibleman & Company 
FRIEDRICHS, G. SHELBY 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and 
Company 
GLAS, R. JEREMY 
Glas & Company 
HARDY, FORD T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


HATTIER, Jr., GILBERT 
White, Hattier & Sanford 


HAWLEY, JACKSON A. 
Equitable Securities Corp 


KEENAN, ARTHUR J. 
St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 


KEES, C. HOMER 
Ducournau & Kees 


Jackson, Miss. 


Inc. 
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& Mrs. Edward J. Caughlin, Edward J. Caughlin & Co., Philadelphia; 
Mrs. & Mr. Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company, New York City 


KERRIGAN, JOHN E. 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


KINGSBURY, J. W. 
Jackson, Miss. 


KINGSTON, WALTER D. 
W. D. Kingston & Co. 


LEARY, Jr., A. M. 

Barrow, Leary & Co., Shreveport 
LOUQUE, WM. N. 

National American Bank of New Orleans 
MANION, CHARLES W. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MINETREE, JOS. P. 

Steiner, Rouse & Co. 


MORSE, RICHARD C. 
The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans 


NEWMAN, LEON 
Kohlmeyer & Co. 


NEWMAN, MORRIS W. 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


NUSLOCH, GEORGE H. 
Nusloch, Baudean & Smith 


OGDEN, FRED N. 
RAPIER, EDWARD D. 


RODDY, JAMES E. 
Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


SANFORD, J. B. 
White, Hattier & Sanford 


SCHWEICKHARDT, ERWIN 
Schweickhardt & Company 


SCRANTON, JACK 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


SHOBER, JOHN B. 
Woolfolk & Shober 
SMART, LAWRENCE F. 

STOUSE, JAMES A. 
The Hibernia National 
Orleans 
THIBODEAUX, PAUL J. 
Whitney National Bank of New Orleans 
VILLERE, ERNEST C., 
St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 


WEIL, JOS. H. 
Weil Investment Co. 


WELL, ROSWELL J. 
Weil Investment Co. 

WEIL, Jr., WALTER H. 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and 
Company 


WHALEN, J. THOMAS 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and 
Company 


WHEELER, MACRERY B. 
Wheeler & Woolfolk, Inc. 


WILLEM, MICHEL A. 
Beer & Company 


WOOD, FRANK B. 
A. M. Smith-Wood Co. 
WOOLFOLK, ROBERT M. 
Woolfolk & Shober 


ZOLLINGER, Jr., JOHN J. 
Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


Bank in New 








PFLUGFELDER & RUST 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-4900 























120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y 


For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


LONDON: NORTHGATE HOUSE 
20-24 MOOREGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 


Private Teletype to London, England 


WORTH 4-5300 
TELETYPE NY 1-2525 
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Mr. & Mrs. Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., Atlanta, and Malinda Jolley Mrs. 


Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 





Chas. L. Wallingford Joseph R. Dorsey Edgar A. Christian 





James G. Mundy Samuel M. Kennedy 


President: Charles L. Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated. 


First Vice-President: 


Joseph R. Dorsey, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Second Vice-President: 
Incorporated. 


Edgar A. Christian, Stroud & Company, 
Secretary: James G. Mundy, Stroud & Company, Incorporated. 
Treasurer: Samuel M. Kennedy, Yarnall & Co. 


Board of Governors: Charles J. Brennan, Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
G. Robert Brooks, Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke; John P. 
Dempsey, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Albert H. Fenstermacher, 








RHODE ISLAND SECURITIES 


Our Trading Department Invites Your Inquiries 


On All Rhode Island Securities 





Open-end Phone to Boston — Lafayette 3-0610 





G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK & MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


15 WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


TELEPHONE UNION 1-4000 BELL TELETYPE PR 43 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 


NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, BRIDGEPORT, HARTFORD AND WHITE PLAINS OFFICES 




















M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc.; Rubin Hardy, The First Boston 
Corporation; John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; Robert 
McCook, Hecker & Co.; Wallace H. Runyan, Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co.; Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co. 


(Ten new members of Governing Board elected September 30th, 
but names were not available at press time.) 


National Committeemen: Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co.; 
John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; Charles L. Wallingford, 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorporated; R. Victor Mosley, 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated; George J. Muller, Janney & 
Co. 


Alternates: Harold F. Scattergood, Boenning & Co.; Henry C. 
Welsh, Jr., Lilley & Co.; William J. McCullen, Hendricks & 
Eastwood. 


Elected: September 30, 1953: Took Office: October 1, 1953; Term 
Expires: September 30, 1954. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ALLEN, RAYMOND T. 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc, 
ANDERSON, TOWNSEND C. 
Bioren & Co. 
ARMSTRONG, J. LEWIS 
J. Lewis Armstrong & Co. 
ARNOLD, EUGENE 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
AYRES, PERCY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BAILEY, JR., GEORGE A. 
George A. Bailey & Co. 
BAILEY, LEONARD 
White, Weld & Co. 
BARBER, B. NEWTON 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
BARNES, JOSEPH O. 
Kennedy & Co. 
BARTON, JOHN G. 
F. P. Ristine & Co 
BELL, WILLIAM 
Reynolds & Co. 
BENDER, ARTHUR J. 
Arthur J. Bender & Co. 
BLIZZARD, HERBERT H. 
Armed Service 
BODINE, PAUL W. 
Drexel & Co. 
BOOTHBY, Jr., WILLARD 5S. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
BORTNER, SAMUEL H., 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BOWERS, THOMAS A, 
Yarnall & Co. 
BRACHER, JR., ALFRED F. 
Jones, Miller & Company 
BRADBURY, JOHN L, 
Dolphin & Co. 
BRADLY, CHARLES C, 
E. W. Clark & Co. 
BRENNAN, CHARLES J. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
BRITTON, WILLIAM N. 
Drexel & Co. 
BROCK, ALEXANDER B. 
Biddle, Whelen & Co. 
BROOKS, BENJAMIN A. 
Henry B. Warner & Co. 
BROOKS, G. ROBERT 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 
BROWN, J. DORSEY 
J. Dorsey Brown & Co., 
BROWN, LLOYD B. 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc 
BURGESS, GEORGE 5S. 
A. Webster Dougherty & Co 
CALL, THOMAS D. 
Lilley & Co. 
CAMPBELL, A. GRANT 
Janney & Co. 
CAMPBELL, CHARLES J. 
Dawkins, Waters & Co., Inc. 
CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
CAMPION, RICHARD R. 
Henry B. Warner & Co 
CANTWELL, JOHN 
Walston & Co. 
CAPLAN, ALBERT J. 
A. J. Caplan & Co. 
CAROTHERS, Jr., JOHN C. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
CARSON, JOSEPH R. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc 


CARTER, Jr., FREDERIC P. 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 





CAUGHLIN, EDWARD J. 
Edward J. Caughlin & Co. 
CHRISTIAN, EDGAR A. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
CHRISTIAN, JOHN 
Janney & Co. 
COLFER, LAWRENCE J. 
Rufus Waples & Co. 
COLLINS, JOHN PATRICK 
Walston & Co 
COLLINS, Jr., JOHN T. 
(Honorary) 
COLWELL, CHAUNCEY P. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
COMPTON, GEORGE 8. 
Compton & Wharton 
CORSON, SPENCER L. 
Elkins, Morris & Co. 
CRAM, JAMES 
Wurts, Dulles & Co. 
CUMMINGS, JOSEPH 
Brooke & Co. 
CUNNINGHAM, HAROLD B. 
Kennedy & Co. 
DACKERMAN, HARRY C. 
Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 
DAFFRON, JR. ROBERT E. 
Harrison & Co. 
DARBY, DONALD W. 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 
DAVIS, ALBERT J. 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
DAVIS, EDMUND J. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
DEMPSEY, JOHN P. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
DENNEY, WILLIAM B. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
DERRICKSON, Jr., JOHN H. 
Blair, Rollins & Oo., Inc. 


DICK, JR., LEWIS CRAIG 
Lewis C. Dick Co. 

DOERR. WILLIAM 
American Securities Corp. 


DOLPHIN, LEO M. 
Dolphin & Co. 


DONOVAN, ROBERT F. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


DORSEY, C. A. 


The First Boston Corp. 
Baltimore 
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Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
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& Mr. Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Company, 
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FAVORITE ISSUES IN OUR CUSTOMER PORTFOLIOS 


We distribute but do not trade these issues. Others with 
similar records are always of interest to us. 


E. W. SNYDER & CO. 


120 E. Washington St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Seattle 


DORSEY, JOSEPH R. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DOWNS, CHARLES E. 

Oakes & Company 
DUBLE, FORREST H. 

Parrish & Co. 
ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
EULER, CHARLES J. 

Euler & Hart 
FAHRIG, Jr., HARRY H. 

Reynolds & Co. 
FANT, JOHN FITZSIMONS 

Penington, Colket & Co. 
FENSTERMACHER, ALBERT H. 

M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc. 
FISCHER, FREDERICK 5S. 

H. N. Nash & Co. 
FITCH, EDWARD M. 

Suplee, Yeatman & Co., Inc. 
FIXTER, WALTER D. 

J. W. Sparks & Co. 
FLEMING, GEORGE N. 

Geo. N. Fleming & Co. 

(Honorary) 
FLYNN, 2nd, JOHN M. 

E. W. Clark & Co 
FOARD, ALLAN B. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
FOGARTY, FRANK J. 
FOX, HOLSTEIN DeHAVEN 

A. C. Wood Jr. & Co. 
GABLE, ALBERT G. 

Burton, Cluett & Dana 
GEMENDEN, WALTER E. 

Butcher & Sherrerd 
GESING, CHARLES 

Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., Inc 
GOODMAN, M. WM. 

Harper & Turrer, Inc. 
GORMAN, FRANK J. 

H. G. Kuch and Company 
GREEN, HARRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
GREENE, ROBERT N. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
GRIFFITHS, W. LAWRENCE 

DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
HAGER, MALVIN R. 

Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
HAINES, FRANCIS J. 

W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
HARDY, RUBIN 

The First Boston Corp. 
HARRIS, RUSSELL A. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
HARRISON, GEORGE R. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
HART, ROBERT F. 

Euler & Hart 


HEFFELFINGER, HARRY L. 
Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


HENSHAW, WILLIAM 
First Securities Corporation 


HEPPE, JOHN E. 
Phila.-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


HESS, WILLIAM M. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 
(Armed Service) 


HEWARD, JAMES 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


HEWARD, RICHARD 
Janney & Co. 



















Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 
Ludiow Mfg. & Sales Co. 
Stanley Works 
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Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Reis, Seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnati 


HISCOX, ARTHUR G. LILLEY, Jr., WILLIAM 

Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., Inc. Lilley & Co. 
HOERGER, CHARLES E. LOVE, THOMAS J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Geo. E. Snyder & Co. 
HOLDSWORTH, ROBERT M. MAGUIRE, FELIX E. 

Hornblower & Weeks Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
HOLMAN, ROBERT O. MANEELY, HARRY 5. 

Smith, Barney & Co. Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
HUDSON, JOHN M. MANN, NEVIN 

Thayer, Baker & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
HUTCHINSON, ALMON L. MARKMAN, JOSEPH 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Newburger & Co. 
JACOBY, Jr., LEWIS P. McATEE, JAMES J. 

Thayer, Baker & Co. Butcher & Sherrerd 
JEFFRIES, STANLEY W. McBRIDE, ALFRED R. 

Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. Wright, Wood & Co. 
JENNINGS, JOHN E. McCANN, THOMAS J. 

Reynolds & Co. Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
JOHNSTON, WILLIAM R. McCAULLY, ARMOUR W. 

F. P. Ristine & Co. Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 
JONES, GEORGE E. McCOOK, ROBERT 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Hecker & Co. 
JOYCE, THOMAS J. McCULLEN, WILLIAM J. 

Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. Hendricks & Eastwood 
JUSTICE, FLOYD E. McCULLOUGH, JOHN J. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Wellington Fund, Camden, N. J. 
KEARTON, JOHN B. McDONALD, WILLIAM M. 

National Quotation Bureau (Honorary) Paul & Lynch 
KENNEDY, SAMUEL M. McFADDEN, JOHN P. 

Yarnall & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
KERSLAKE, FREDERICK W. McFARLAND, 3rd, JAMES B. 

Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., Inc. H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorpo- 
KETCHEM, WILLIAM S. rated 

De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & McGARVEY, Jr., JOHN N. 

Bodine Martin & Co., Inc. 

KIELY, Jr., JERRY J. McLEAN, DONALD M. 

Baker, Weeks & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
KLINGLER, JOHN F. McLEAR, WALTER B. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 
KNAPP, ALFRED S§. McNAMEE, JOSEPH A, 

Wurts, Dulles & Co. Hopper, Soliday & Co. 


KNOB, JOHN E. MEANEY, THOMAS J. 
Drexel & Co. Wellington Fund, Inc. 


KRUG, THOMAS B. MILBURN, JOHN A. 
Bioren & Co. Hecker & Co. 


LACHMAN, Jr., CARL MORLEY, JOSEPH E. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Compton & Wharton 


LAIRD, FRANK J. MORRIS, RAYMOND A. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated U. 8. Army 


LAMB, JOHN M. MORRISSEY, FRANK J. 
Penington, Colket & Co. FP. J. Morrissey & Co. 


LAND, C. EDWARD MORRISSEY, ROBERT P. 
FP. P. Ristine & Co. Jones, Miller & Company 


LA RASH, ALLYN BR. MOSLEY, BR, VICTOR 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


LAUT, JOSEPH ST. C. MULLER, GEORGE J. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs Janney & Co. 


LAWRLE, WILLIAM N. MUNDY, JAMES G. 
First Securities Corporation Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


LESCURE, JAMES H. MURPHY, JOHN A. 
W. H. Newbold’s Sons & Co. Reynolds & Co. 


Primary CONNECTICUT 
MARKETS for Dealers everywhere 





. er We particularly invite 
Industrial- Utility your inquiries in: 
AMERICAN HARDWARE 
SSOCIATED SPR 
Insurance - Bank CONN. LT. & POWER 
CONNECTICUT POWER 


ici EMHART MFG. CO. 
State & Municipal HARTFORD ELECT. LIGHT 
ent LANDERS F. & C. 
Securities NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 


RUSSELL MFG. CO. 
ww SOUTH’N NEW ENG. TEL. 
VEEDER-ROOT 


CoBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 


INCORPORATED 


100 Trumbull Street at Pearl 
Hartford Tel. 7-3261 N. Y. Tel. Digby 4-6713* 
Bell Teletype HF 464 Boston Tel. HUbbard 2-3780* 
New York NewHaven Worcester Boston Providence Portland, Me. 


Niantic Norwich Manchester, Ct. Springfield, Mass. W.Wardsboro, Vt. 
*Direct Hartford-New York-Boston ‘Phones 











MURPHY, JOHN wW. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
NASH, HAROLD N. 

H. N. Nash & Co. 
NECKER, CARL 

Schaffer, Necker & Co. 
NOWLAN, LAWRENCE J. 

Cc. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 
O'BRIEN, JOSEPH F. 

Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 
O’ROURKE, THOMAS F. 

Carr O’Brien Company 
O’SHEA, HENRY M. 

Drexel & Co. 
PAIRMAN, JOHN T. 

Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 
PARKER, JOHN E. 

H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
PARSLY, L. FULLER 

Parsly Bros. & Co., Inc. 
PFAU, GORDON W. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
PHILLIPS, EDWARD J. 

Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 
PHILLIPS, Jr., SAMUEL K. 

Samuel K, Phillips & Co. 
PHILLIS, FRED C. 

Fahnestock & Co. 
PREGGEMEIR, CHARLES G. 

Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
QUINTARD, ROMEYN B. 

Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 
RAFFEL, WILLIAM 

Raffel & Co. 
RANDOLPH, L, WISTER 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
REILLEY, JOSEPH 5S. 

Jones, Miller & Co. 
REMINGTON, CLIFFORD G. 

Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 
RENNEISEN, IRWIN 
RICE, WILLARD F. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
ROBINSON, ELLWOOD 5S. 

Aspden, Robinson & Co. 
RODGERS, J. LESLIE 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 
ROGERS, H. WHITNEY 

Elkins, Morris & Co. 
ROSS, MICHAEL J. 

Biddle, Whelen & Co. 
RUDOLPH, MICHAEL J. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
RUNYAN, WALLACE H. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
SAILER, A. JACKSON 

A. J. Sailer & Co. 
SANDER, RUDOLPH 

Butcher & Sherrerd 
SCATTERGOOD, HAROLD F. 

Boenning & Co. 
SCHAFFER, RUSSELL W. 

Schaffer, Necker & Co. 
SCHAUFLER, CHARLES A. 

Schaffer, Necker & Co. 
SCHREINER, WILLIAM McE. 

FP. J. Morrissey & Co. 
SCHULER, RUSSELL C. 

The First Boston Corp 
SELHEIMER, PERRY N. 

First Securities Corporation 
SERVICE, E. ARNOLD 

Battles & Company, Inc 
SHAW, CHARLES P. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SMITH, JOSEPH E. 
Newburger & Co. 


SNYDER, HARRY B. 
Yarnall & Co. 


STREET, PHILLIPS B. 
First Boston Corporation 


SULZBERGER, GEORGE W. 
Hollowell, Sulzberger & Co 


SUNSTEIN, JR., LEON 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co 


SUPLEE, WILLIAM Z. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc 


TAGGART, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., In 


TALCOTT, RAYMOND L. 
Drexel] & Co 


TERRELL, CLAYTON H. 
Reynolds & Co. 


THOMAS, ROY C. 
FP. P. Ristine & Co 


TILGE, LEWIS H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
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& Mrs. Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, Dallas 


TOBIAS, BERNARD H. 


Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. Winners in the 


TODD, HAROLD 


Brown Broth H i & Co. 
uaa. NSTA Golf Tournament 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


““eaiale tae & Co., Incorporated Sun Valley, Idaho 


TYRRELL, LEO D. First Low Gross: James Stew- 
UNDERWOOD, J. FREDERICK 


Boenning & Co. _ gt Johnson & Higgins, 
VEITH, FRANK H. an Francisco. 


C. J. Devine & Co. First Low Net: Pete Koster- 
VOORHEES, WILLIAM mann, J. R. Williston, Bruce & 


Drexel & Co. Co., Portland. 
WALLACE, DAVID W. 


Henry B, Warner & Co., Inc. Second Low Net: John W. 


WALLINGFORD, CHARLES L. Clarke, John W. Clarke, Inc., Chi- 
H. M, Byllesby and Company, Incor- cago. 
porated 


WARNER, ALFRED S. Third Low Net: Ernest E. Stone, 


Swain & Company, Inc. Stone, Moore & Co., Denver. 


WARNER, HENRY B. s : 
Henry B. Warner & Co., Inc. Low Team Prize (cup given by 


WELLER, JOHN F. National Daily Quotations Bu- 
Arthur L. Wright & Co reau): San Francisco Team — 
WELLS, ALFRED D. James Stewart, Wilson, Johnson 
Lilley & Co. & Higgins, San Francisco; John 
Willey | og meal Cc. Egan, First California Company, 
WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM — Mg enon Ernest E. eg 
Camden, N. J. 3rush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., San 
WHITLEY, FRANK L. Francisco; Walter Gorey, Walter 


Bioren & Co. C. Gorey Co., San Francisco. 


WILLIAMS, GEO. H. , . P a 
Kennedy & Co. Low Gross (awarded to a mu 


eanstiies: © oom nicipal man by the Blue List): 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke Winton Jackson, First Southwest 
Company, Dallas. 
WILLIS, ALFRED J. ae 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incor- Most Birdies: James Steward, 
porated Wilson, Johnson & Higgins, San 
WILLIS, GEORGE Cc. Francisco. 
Cc. C, Collings & Co., Inc. P 
s ewes Highest Score on One Hole: 
WOOD, 2nd, RICHARD D. re ‘ . innie C : 
Wright, Wood & Co. Fred Rahn, The Illinois Company, 
WURTS, JOHN W Sane. 
White. Weld & Co. Lowest Score on One Hole— 
YEAGER, WILLIAM F. Three-way Tie: William Patten, 
Hecker & Co. Blyth & Company, Seattle; James 
YEATMAN, Jr., POPE Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. Boston; Winton Jackson, First 
YEATTS, ALBERT H. Southwest Co., Dallas. 


B. W. Smith Co. Booby Prize: George Hunt, 


YOUNG, C. HOWLE McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New 
The Wellington Company (New York) York City 


ZELLER, JOSEPH A. - 
Bankers Securities Corp. Blind Bogey: Jack Egan, First 

ZERRINGER, WALTER K. California ce. San Francisco; Wil- 

ZUBER, ETHAN G. liam J. Burke, May & Gannon, 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. Inc., Boston. 
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Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated, Chicago 


San Francisco Security Traders Association 





Earl Thomas 


Walter Vicino Maury J. Kessler 


President: Earl Thomas, Dean Witter & Co. 
Vice-President: Walter Vicino, Blyth & Co., Inc. 





F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 





Underwriters and Distributors of 


CORPORATE anp MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 


BOSTON « NEW YORK e« CHICAGO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS °« WORCESTER 








TOWNSEND, DABNEY & TYSON 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 5 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ANY EXCHANGE OR MARKET 
UNLISTED SECURITIES & MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Private Wire System 
New York Telephone CAnal 6-1540 
Teletype BS-346 for Trading Department 
BS-430 for Municipal Department 


Branches: 
Branches: Fitchburg, Mass. Greenfield, Mass. 
Portiand, Me. Lewiston, Me. P Lawrence, Mass. Keene, N. H. 


Augusta, Me. Bangor, Me. 


Manchester, N. H. 





el i 

| Srenrns s) 

TELEPHONE BOSTON: LAFAYETTE 3-7010 
CABLE ADDRESS “SENDANTHY” 











Secretary-Treasurer; Maury J. 
ion Trust Co. 


Mrs. & Mr. Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall, Seattle 


Kessler, Wells Fargo Bank & Un- 


Directors: John C. Hecht, Jr., Brush, Slocumb & Co.; William J. 


Bailey, Wilson, Johnson & Hi 


ggins; William C. Faulkner, Wul/f, 


Hansen & Co.; Frank Bowyer, Schwabacher & Co. 


—— ROSTER O 


(Members located in San Francisco 
unless otherwise indicated) 


ABRAHAMSON, RICHARD W, 
weeden & Co. 

ACHARD. ELIZABETH 
Elworthy & Co. 
(Hunorary Member) 


ACKRIDGE, WILLIAM 
William R. Staats & Co 


BAILEY, WILLIAM J. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 


BAKER, Jr., FRED A. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


BARKER, STEWART 8. 
Crocker First Nationa) Bank 


BAUM, Jr., BENJAMIN J. 
Stone & Youngberg 
BEEBE, H. E. 
J. 8. Strauss & Co 


BELKNAP, WILLIAM 
William R. Staats & 


BELLIZI, JOSEPH 
Walston & Co. 


BLUM, ERNEST E. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


BOURNE, ROBERT K. 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co 


BOWYER, FRANK 
Schwabacher & Co. 


BROWN, RALPH 
Stone & Youngberg 


BUICK, JOUN E, 
American Trust Company 


CARSON, GEORGE F. 
Davies & Co. 


COSTELLO, JOHN S8. 
American Trust Company 


DAVIDSON, H, HODGE 
Bailey & Davidson 


De MARTINI. LEONARD 
Davies & Co. 


DONDERO, WILLIAM 
First California Company 


DREIFUS, JR., CHARLES 
A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 


EGAN, JOHN F. 
First California Company 


ENGLISH, GIFFORD M. 
E, F. Hutton & Company 


FARRELL, WILLIAM 
Davies & Co. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM C. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


FAZACKERLY, KENNETH 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 


FINNEGAN, JOHN FRANCIS 
Hannaford & Talbot 


Co. 


F MEMBERS 


FORD, JACK 
Bacon & Ford 
FRESE, HERMAN G. 
San Carlos 
GIANTI, RICHARD 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
GOREY, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 
GUMBEL, GEOKGE G. 
J. Barth & Co. 
HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
HAWK, HOWARD 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 
HECHT, Jr., JOHN C. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
HEFTER, HENRY 
American Trust Company 
HENNIG, RICHARD A. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


HEWITT, ALBERT A. 
First California Company 


HILL, Jr., HOUSTON 
J. 8. Strauss & Co. 


HOWARD, LESLIE 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


HOWARD, McBURNEY 
The First Boston Corp. 


IMHOF, JAMES R. 
Frank Knowlton & Co., Oakland, Calif. 


ISAACS, PAUL E, 
Sutro & Co. 


JENKINS, ROBERT 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


JORDAN, LI, JAMES O. 
Heller, Bruce & Co. 


KAMMERER, GEORGE G. 
J. 8. Strauss & Co. 


KANE, CHARLES B. 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 


KESSLER, MAURY J. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company 


LAMPERTI, ANGELO 
Lawson, Levy & Williams 


LARKIN, EMMETT A. 
Douglass, Vander Naillen & Co 


LARZELERE, JOSEPH 
William R. Staats & Co. 


MACRAE, Jr., COLLINS L. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


MAY, J. EARLE 
J. Earle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


McCLINTICK, JAMES E. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 


McLAUGHLIN, JR., WILLIAM 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


McMAHON, J. B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 





» me. 


MORAN, FRANK 
J. Barth & Co. 


MORRILL, CLIFTON W. 
Walston & Co. 


MURPHY, WILLIAM 
Holt & Collins 


U'REILLY, JOHN J. 
Denault & Co. 


VvALMER, JACKSON H. 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co 


PAYNE, KICHARD 
Walter C. Gorey Co 

r'ERENON, HENRY 
Henry F. Switt & Co. 


PLKICH, EMIL 
William A. Staats 


POWELL, JAMES 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


PRICE, THOMAS W. 
McAndrew & Co., Incorporated 


QUINN, HUBERT J. 
Hooker & Fay 


QUINN, JOHN J. 
Stone & Youngberg 


RABER, WILLIAM 
Hooker & Fay 


REINER, MILTON 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 


RICH, LOUIS 
Schwabacher & Co. 


RICHMAN, ANTHONY J. 
Hooker & Fay 


ROBERSTON, Jr., BENJAMIN B. 
Schwabacher & Co. 


SANDELL, RUDOLPH T. 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


SCHAG, WALTER 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


SHA¥FT, CONRAD O. 
Shafft, Snook & Cahn 


SMITH, ROBERT L. 
Hill, Richards & Co. 


SPULLER, Jr., LOUIS J. 
Elworthy & Co. 


STEWART, JAMES M. 

Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 
SULLIVAN, JOHN F. 

First California Company 
THOMAS, EARL 

Dean Witter & Co. 
VICINO, WALTER 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
WATTS, WILLIAM F. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WEBER, BROOKS, D. 

Davies & Co. 
WEIR, ELMER L. 

J. Barth & Co. 
WHITAKER, EMMET K. 

Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
WOOD, LEWIS J. 

First Boston Corporation 


& Co 








J. B. 





New York—CAnal 6-1613 
Providence, R. I1.—Enterprise 2904 





Utility and Industrial Stocks 


MAGUIRE & CO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 





PRIMARY MARKETS 


Direct Private Phone to 


A. M. Kidder & Co., New York 


for 


| New York Bank & Insurance Stocks 





Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 


Bell System Teletype—BS-142 
Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 


New England Securities 





Boston—HUbbard 2-5500 | 
Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 

















Convention Number 


Charles L. Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 


Incorporated, 


Dallas Security Traders Association 


Carrol M. Bennett Taylor B. Almon R. B. Smith John W. Turner 





President: Carrol M. Bennett, Dallas Rupe & Son. 
Vice-President: Taylor B. Almon, Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Secretary: R. B. Smith, Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. 
Treasurer: John W. Turner, Eppler, Guerin & Turner. 


Governors: The officers and James W. Davis, Davis and Company; 
Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company; Sam Johnson, 
Southwestern Securities Company. 


National Committeemen; Carrol M. Bennett, Dallas Rupe & Son; 
Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company; John L. Cana- 
van, Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; James F. Jacques, First South- 
west Company; Landon A. Freear, William N. Edwards & Co., 
Ft. Worth. 


Alternate: Hugh Bradford, Southwestern Securities Company. 


Elected: December, 1952; Took Office; January 1, 1953; Term Ex- 
pires; December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
ALEXANDER, T. R. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 


ALLEN, Jr., ORVILLE G. 
Lynch, Allen & Company, Inc 


ALMON, TAYLOR B. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


ASKEW, LESLIE ELLISON 
Askew Investment Co. 


AUSTIN, Jr., FRANK E. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


BADER, WALTER M. 


BAINES, J. D. 
Texas Bond Reporter, Inc 


BASS, HUGH 
Keith Reed & Company 
BEARD, JAMES 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
BEARD, Jr., SAMUEL J. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 
BECKETT, Jr., THOMAS 
First Southwest Company 


BENNETT, CARROL M. 


( Associate) 


First Southwest Company Dallas Rupe & Son 
BAILEY, C. ALFRED BENNETT, H. STEWART 
Bailey, Scott & Company Southwestern Securities Company 










IN 1952 


the average New Englander 
made more 
saved more 


spent more 
had more 


than the average American. 





We supplied gas and electricity 
to help make this possible. 


NEW ENGLAND 
GAS AND ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


727 Massachusetts 
Avenue 


Philadelphia 
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Mrs. & Mr. Wilbur Krisam, Geyer & Co., incorporated, New York City 














BERNET, Jr., ALBERT E. 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 


BIERDEMAN, WM. R. 
First National Bank of Ft. 


BILUEIMER, Jr., W. E. 
Henry-Seay & Co. 


BI’ FORD, JOSEPH B. 
Binford-Dunlap, Inc. 


BLACK, A. C, 
Henry-Seay & Company 


BOLO, JULIAN 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


BO'MUAN, WILLIAM L. 
Hud-on, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
BOOTHMAN, CLAUD 9. 
Dumas, Huguenin & 
(Associate ) 
BOSTON, THOMAS B. “1 
Beer & Company 
BRADFORD, HUGH 
Southwestern Securities Company 
BRANYON, ALLAN D. 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
BREAUX, ROY C. 
First Southwest Company 
BRENT W. RUFUS 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


BROWN, E. KELLY 

E. Kelly Brown Investment Co. 
BROWN, EDMOND L. 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 
BROWN, JACK P. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
BROWN, JIM R., 

Beer & Company 
BRUCK, EARLE E. 

Investment Service Corporation 
BRYCE, JOHN C. 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 
BUCHANAN, B. F. 

Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BUCKNER, U. T. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


BURT, C. NESOM 

Cc. N, Burt & Company 
CADE, SID 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CANAVAN, JOHN L. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
CAROTHERS, CHARLES B. 

Carothers & Co. Inc. 
CAROTHERS, Sr., EARL T. 

Carothers & Co., Inc. 
CARROLL, JAMES 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
CARTWRIGHT, EDWIN O. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CASE, STEPHEN E. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Worth 


Boothman 








Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 
@#eee#es 
Members New York, Boston, Midwest and 


American Stock Exchanges 


Trading markets in 
New England Bank, Utility and Industrial Stocks 


























DIRECT 
‘PHONES to 75 Federal Street, Boston 
NEW YORK Telephone: Liberty 2-6200 Teletype: BS 338 
: w TRADING MARKETS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ey STATISTICAL DATA New England Branches: 
Lowell - New Bedford + Newport + Providence - Springfield - Taunton 
New 
England 
Securities 
Since 1929 
New York 
CAnal 6-2610 
Boston 





HUbbard 2-6360 


Hartford, Providence, Portland 
Enterprise 9830 


A. T. & T. Teletype: 
Boston 568-569 








Your Doorway to trading markets in 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


@ MAY & 
CFNNINIO)N 





patent 31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
STOCKS vel 30 ts vdeg Telephone HAncock 6-8200 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREE 
BOSTON 10. MASS Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
= Springfield * Fitchburg * Worcester 
non emmeaees pm a NR AO a, 
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Lou A. Gibbs, Lard, Bissell & Meeds, New York City; Mrs. & Mr. Paul W. Matthews, Matthews 
& Company, Toronto; Miss Olga Kocurek, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., San Antonio, Tex.; 
James P. Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., New York City 


Dallas Security Traders Association 


(Continued from page 39) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


CHOATE, ALGIE K. CLARK, Jr., DICK 
Axe Securities Company Dallas Union Securities Company 





Keystone IN 


Certificates of Participation in 


INVESTMENT FUNDS 


investing their « apital 


BONDS 


(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


Custoc 1AM | pREFERRED STOCKS 


(Series K1-K2) 


— » COMMON STOCKS 


( Series S1-S2-S3-S4 ) 





Prospectus from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


























Bond Buad 


OF BOSTON 





Massachusetts Investors Trust 





MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS 
JROWTH STOCK FUND 





Pos lon Fund 











— — — | 


—— ———— | 


Century Shares [rust 


CANADA GENERAL FUND 





A prospectus relating to the shares of any of these separate 
investment funds may be obtained from authorized dealers or 
VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


61 Broadway 820 South LaSalie Street 210 West Seventh Street 

















Mrs. Tudi Stewart, San Francisco; Mr. & Mrs. Houston Hill, Jr., /. S. Strauss & Co., San Francisco; 
James M. Stewart, Wilson, Johnson & Higgins, San Francisco; A. Shane McOmber, 
Revel Miller & Co., Los Angeles 





CLAYTON, Ul, JOHN B. GUERIN, DEAN HiIEMMINGSON, GEORGE T. 

First National Bank Eppler, Guerin & Turner Central Investment Company of Texas 
CLIFTON, RAE M. HAGBERG, MANLEY A. HENDRIX, CLARENCE R. 
COFFMAN, HAROLD R. M. A. Hagberg & Co., Inc. William N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth 

Hudson, Stayart & Co.. Inc HALL, J. C. HENDRIX, PHILIP L. 

irs yes any as r ° 
COKE, DONALD First Southwest Company Dallas Union Securities Company 
First Southwest Company HAMILTON, JOHN M. HENRY, LOUIS B. 
COKE, Jr., OWEN 8. C. N. Burt & Company Henry-Seay & Co. 
First Soutnwest Company HAMILTON, WILLIAM 8. HERRING, GROVER C. 
CONGDON, KEITH Cc. N. Burt & Company Dallas Rupe & Son 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc 
COOPER, GEORGE HANSEN, WALTER R. HICKMAN, J. WESLEY 

Dittmar & Company Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc. Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 

: HARTMAN, MERRILL F. HILGER, ALBERT S58. 
CORNELL, Jr., JOHN B. : . a 

Television Shares Management Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Dallas Rupe & Son 
COWDRY. J. H HATCHER, M. M. HILGER, DERRY M. 

Merrill ‘Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane PP deme = a sei 
COYLE, JOHN J. > > - on - 

Dallas Rupe & son Dallas Rupe & Son Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


CROMWELL, W, REX 
Cromwell & Co. 
CROSSLEY, E. LYNN 
City Auditor, City of Dallas (Associate) 
CROSSON, CHARLES J. 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
CROWE, CLARENCE E., 
McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
CULLER, GEORGE W. 
Texas Bond Reporter, Inc. ( Associate) 
CUTTER, FRED C. 
William N. Edwards & Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
DAVIS, J. EDWARD 
Centra] Investment Company of Texas 
DAVIS, JAMES WALKER 
Davis and Company 
DAVIS, N. R. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAVISON, OLIVER E. 
DEATON, FRED R. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
DEATON, Jr., FRED. R. 
Dallas Union Securities Co. 
DEGENER, ARMIN 
DENNARD, R., E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
DENNING, STEVE 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
DeSHONG, HAROLD E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
DICKEY, ERNEST E. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Lubbock 
DICKSON, JOHN H. 
First National Bank ‘ ‘ 
DODSON, J. H. DAYTON HAIGNEY & CO. | 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DOLPH, GEORGE Ww. INCORPORATED 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 
DUDLEY, MORRIS A. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 
DUNLAP, HUGH D. 
Binford-Dunlap, Inc. 


EDELMAN, EDWARD 
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SHEEHAN & COMPANY 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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N Telephones Liberty 2-1581 - 2 
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Locke, Locke & Purcell (Associate) Teletype BS 596 | 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM N. 

William N. Edwards & Co., o 

Pt. Worth: Texas New York Telephone—WOrth 4-2463 


ELLIS, JOE W. 

First Southwest Company | 
EPPLER, WILLIAM B. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
ESTES, B. H. 

R. J. Edwards, Inc 
EVANS, ROGER 

Dempsey & Company 
FERGUSON, ROBERT R. . 

Republic National Bank Dealers and Brokers in 
FERRIS, JOHN D. 

Ferris & Company GENERAL MARKET ISSUES 
FOLEY, BOB 

Southwestern Securities Company Pcie te 
FOSTER, ROBERT K. Specializing in 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FRANKLIN, EDGAR W. NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 

Dittmar & Company 
FREEAR, LANDON A. | 

Willlam N. Edwards & Co.. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
GENTRY, DAVID T. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 


an a. haat o. CARR & THOMPSON, INC. 


First National Bark 























GOAR, FRANK 31 MILK STREET 
First Southwest Company BOSTON 9 MASS 
GOODRICH, D. E. , . 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane Telephone: HUbbard 2-6442 «+ Teletype: BS 328 
GRANOWSKL DORIAN 


Carothers & Co., Inc. 






































Convention Number 


* 


o- 


..* 


: 
> 





George Dedrick, Joseph McManus & Co., New York City; Mrs. 





eMac enDr Merde MerdeadanderMerDerDerDehanDerDerDehaderDerdeDedd - 











MEAD, MILLER & Co. 


—Members— 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


+ 





Active Markets in Local Issues 
* 


Direct Private Wire to New York Correspondent 
CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


111 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


LExington 9-0210 
Bell Teletype - 


Telephones: Baltimore New York — WHitehall 3-4000 


BA 270 














EE 


Se EEE EEE 


Elizabeth Quinn, 
N. Mex.; Mr. & Mrs. Graham Walker, Joseph McManus & Co., New York City; Arthur P. Quinn, 
Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Dallas 








| Firm Markets In 
| WASHINGTON SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 


our New York Correspondent 





ESTABLISHED 1920 


JOHNSTON, LEMON & Co. 


MEMBERS 
WASHINGTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Telephone: STerling 3-3130 Bell Teletype: WA 95 & WA 28 
Branch Office: Alexandria, Va. 





























Latrpb, BIssELL & MEEDS 


DU PONT BUILDING — WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
TELEPHONE 8-4241 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE & 
OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK & COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


STOCKS — BONDS — COMMODITIES 


SPECIALISTS IN LOCAL SECURITIES 


Christiana Securities Co.—Common & Preferred 
Wilmington & State of Delaware Bank Stocks 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 120 BROADWAY 


Telephone—BArclay 7-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE — LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 


Telephone—LOcust 17-6226 


DAY, STODDARD & WILLIAMS DIVISION 
44 WHITNEY AVE.; NEW HAVEN 6, CONN. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 2-6151 
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Albuquerque, 


HORTON, PAUL B. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe 
HOUSTON, B. FRANKLIN 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
HUDSON, JOHN K. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
HUDSON, ROBERT S8. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
HUGUENIN, A, B. 

Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 

(Associate) 

HUMPHREYS, MURRAY L. 

Mercantile National Bank 
JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM C. 


( Associate) 


First Southwest Company 
JACKSON, WINTON A. 

First Southwest Company 
JACQUES, JAMES F. 

First Southwest Company 
JAMES, Jr., JUDSON 8. 

Judson 8. James & Co. 
JOHNSON, SAM 

Southwestern Securities Company 
JONES, HERBERT M. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
KEELER, D. ACHESON 

Broad Street Sales Company 
KELLER, HENRY 

Keller & Ratliff 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
KERR, Jr., BEN J. 

( Associate ) 
KIMBALL, CHARLES E. 

Distributors Group, Inc. 
KLECKA, JOE E, 

First Southwest Company 
KLINE, WALTER §8. 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 
LAFFERTY, J. LEWELL 

Republic National Bank 
LANGMORE, W. BANKART 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
LASSATER, H. DAVID 

Southwestern Securities Company 
LEWIS, A. V. (JACK) 

First Nationa] Bank of Ft. Worth 
LYNCH, WILLIAM F. 

Lynch, Allen & Company, Inc. 
LYNE, Ill, LEWIS F. 

Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
MADDEN, WILLIAM L. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co, 
MAILLOUX, MELVIN 

Southwestern Securities Company 
MALONEY, THOMAS E. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
MANGRUM, JOHN E., 


Southland Life Insurance Co. (Associate) 
MANNING, W. K. 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
MASON, A. J. 

Republic National Bank 
MAULDIN, K. K. 

Fort Worth National Bank 
MAYES, HARLAND 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
McCALL, HOBBY H., 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
McCALL, JOHN D. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 


McCARTHY, G. L. 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
McCLANE, JOHN 8. 
Barron McCulloch, Ft. Worth, Texas 
McCLURE, Jr., FRED L. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., 
McCONNELL, HARRY N. 
Central Investment Company 
McCULLEY, CLAYTON R. 
First Southwest Company 
McCULLOCH, BARRON 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
McEWEN, HAROLD D. 
E. FP. Hutton & Company 
McFARLAND, WILLIAM E. 
Central Investment Company of Texas 
McGINNIS, J. H. 
Republic National 
McGUGAN, C, E. 
Shearson, Hammill 
McKINNEY, MUNSON 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
McMAHON, FRANK B. 


Inc. 


of Texas 


Bank 


& Company 


Prank B. McMahon & Co., Inc. 
McNATT, GUY W. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
McPHERSON, W. PERRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Hugh R. Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle; Edward V. Vallely, John Nuveen & Co., 
Chicago; Sidney M. Ruffin, Burgwin, Ruffin, Perry & Pohl, Pittsburgh; 
Garnett O. Lee, Jr., Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
7 ~~. 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
PUBLIC UTILITY—MUNICIPAL—INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 
fer ESTABLISHED i600 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
Direct Private Wires to ° 
Cruttenden & Co. — Chicago 
Florida Securities Corp., St. Petersburg @ French & Crawford, Inc., Atlanta 

















BAKER, WATTS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


Government and Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Maryland County and Municipal Bonds 
Listed and Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 
Active Trading Markets in 
Local Securities 


CALVERT & REDWOOD STREETS 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Representative: Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Telephones: New York—CAnal 6-7162 Baitimore—-MUlberry 5-2600 


Bell System Teletype—BA 395 

















STEIN BROS.& BOYCE 


1853 





6 South Calvert Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Telephone: SAratoga 7-8400 Teletype: BA 393 





OTHER OFFICES 
Wabash 5331 PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Pennypacker 5-5175 
- Rector 2-3327 CUMBERLAND, MD. - Cumberland 1540 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - 
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“GF » 
. 
Mrs. & Mr. John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co., New York Mrs. & Mr. Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles 
4 — PENSON, JOHN SITZENSTATTER, N. J. TUCKER, W. ROY 
Dallas Security Traders Association Schneider, Bernet & Hickman Eppler, Guerin & Turner Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
‘ : ; SRKINS, Jr., JACK F. SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM P. TURELLA, FRANK 
(Continued from page 41) he i 2 ae :' frees Reetinwesh Goaimane , 
; J. FP. Perkins & Company irs p TURNER, JOHN W. 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS - PHILLIPS, HARRY W. SMITH, R. B. Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
First National Bank of Ft. Worth Texas Bond Reporter (Associate) TYSON, EARL A. 
MEDANICK, FRANK NICOUD, ROBERT Fort Worth, Texas STANDLEY, JOHN Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
First Southwest Company First National Bank Southwestern Life Insurance Co : 
" . PIERCE, CHARLES C. : tdi UNDERWOOD. ROBERT A 
— OBENCHAIN, THOMAS I. Rauscher, Pierce & Co. rarest R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc 
(Associate) Dallas Union Securities Company : STAYART LOUIS W. a " " 
MERRILL, SAM OLIVER, Jr., ALLEN I Sao a Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc UNDERWOOD, Jr., ROBERT A. 
is , ** sey Sse 20ndrom Oo. ? ” P 2 ne 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co E. F. Hutton & Company venus. sou © R. A. Underwood & Co., In 
METCALF, STANLEY POSTEL, ARTHUR E. "Cah dha "Bank UPSHAW. T. ROGER 
Texas Bank & Trust Co OLSMITH, EDWIN S. Henry-Seay & Co. vas Heaters! Bas R. J. Edwards, Inc 
MILLER, FRANK en a are. mean STEWART, FRITZ Ove " 
’ RATLIFF, HAKR a . ; ' -or . 
Prank Miller & Co. OLSON, A. LENNART Keller & Ratliff, Ft. Worth, Texas Southwestern Securities Company "Tenis Upndh, Sietee, Penser & Beene 
Moody’s Investor's Service (Associate) STONE. J. 8 Merri yn nner & Beane 
MILLER, WILL RAUSCHER, JOHN H. . ho. “ae VAUGHN, JACK 
eo "‘feamhen, Ponee & C ae, SRD Se we. reeacngpa cessation, Shearson, Hammill & Company 
auscher, erce * ; . ene a: = ’ 
MOORE, ADDISON P. ‘ RAUSCHER, Jr., JOHN H. STORIE, WILLIAM STEWART VOYLES. JAMES F 
Southern Brokerage Co. cenenm, CLIFFORD J. Rauscher, Pierce & Co. First Southwest Company meee & Company 
allas Rupe & Son _— . ices 
MOORE, MURRAY W. ‘ RAY, ROGERS SUTTON, TOM WAGGENER, NELSON 
Murray W. Moore & Company a yy Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Texas Bank Reporter, Inc. ( Associate) Walker, Austin & Wagzene: 
MOORE, WILMER L. ; ; READ, WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, W. ALLEN WALKER, Jr.. THOMAS & 
M. A. Hagberg & Co., Inc. a By RH ~~ First Southwest Company E. F. Hutton & Company Equitable Securities Corporation 
MORONEY, T. J. REED, DAVID C. y y 
Republic National Bank of Dallas OWENS, JAMES C. Seah Wadiamed Mant (Aeebeinte) TEMPLE, 7. D. WALKER, WILLARD E. 
Welker, Austin & Waggener Walker, Austin & Waggener 
MORRIS, JACK Dallas Union Securities Company REED. HARRY F y s , 
’ d & Co.. In a ned, ; THALHEIMER, LOUIS L. WALTON, D. E. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. PARKHURST, MILLARD Dallas Rupe & Son , + al Bi: , , 
’ m A. Underwood & _ Fort Worth National Bank, Ft. Worth 
MOSS, JACK G. McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) REED. KEITH B. ; ae wee a oe WARD, R. L 
Columbian Securities Corp. of Texas ati . it a . . THOMAS ODERICK B. » RL. 
PAYNE, JACK Keith Reed & Company eal 4... page — William N. Edwards & Co., 
SUarSE, B. P. oan Republic National Bank of Dallas REID, GRAHAM ans Ee = Ft. Worth, Texas 
allas Nationa an el} Inc. 
jah, ia 2 PEARSON, G. HAROLD waenes & meee, ae = Jr., R. BRUCE WEIL, I. 
4 : IVES, J. FRED Dallas Rupe & Son 
North American Securities Company Rauscher, Pierce & Co. R Tents Bu. E tout Gemsens Dallas Rupe & Son 
PENICK, TOM THORNTON, JEROME WIGLEY, Jr., ROBERT 
NEWSOM, Jr., WILLIAM R. ° RODGERS, LEWIS F. enntian Gines de Oe EY, ea " 
Sanders & Newsom Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. Central Investment Company of Texas . E. F. Hutton & Company 
RUPE. Jr., D. GORDON THWEATE, JEAN E. WILLIAMS, DELBERT D. 
PLT III Ir hd ttt Dallas Rupe & Son Sanders & Newsom First Southwest Company 
SAMPLE, CLARENCE TOOLE, A. J. WORTHINGTON, W. F. 
DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS Mercantile National Bank at Dallas Dallas National Bank First National Bank 
x 4 , 
SAMUELL, MURRAY TUCKER, ALLEN WRIGHT, J. CARL 
Beer & Company Rauscher, Pierce & Co. First of Texas Corporation 
RAILROAD PUBLIC UTILITY “ae Pe + TUCKER, R. G. ZIVNEY, E. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SANDERS, Ill, JESSE 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES ao ae 


SCHERMERHORN, CARL 


SCHERMERHORN, STANLEY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SCHNEIDER, JULES E. 
Inquiries on Penna. Inactive Securities Invited primg vines gu lipaames 


SCOTT, RALPH E. 
Dallas National Bank 


HENRY B. WARNER & CO., INC. “Sat. AET! Sinvans BROOKE & CO. 


MEMBER PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE SEAY, WILLIAM H. 





ESTABLISHED 1912 


Active Markets Maintained 





Searydieaw & Go. Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. SHEA, JOSEPH 
Philadelphia Telephone Bell System Teletype Se ee ee 
KIngsley 5-2700 PH 771 SHELTON, LOCKETT 
Republic National Bank of Dallas ~ 7 . ~ 
New York City Telephone: BOwling Green 9-4818 eee & tA N. E. Cor. 15th & Locust Sts. 300 N. Charles St. 
Direct Private Wires to First Securities Co. of Chicago, Chicago, /Il. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Philadelphia 2, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. 


and Harry M. Sheeley & Co., Baltimore, Md. SHILG, J. ERVIN 


= ooo Perri rrr ttt ttttittttitttiittttiitiititiee) Garrett and Company, Inc. 




















PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS +- RETAIL DISTRIBUTION == were oputates ors | 











BOENNING & CO. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange ( Associate) 
1606 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Teletype PH 30 Telephone PEnnypacker 5-8200 New York Telephone COrtlandt 7-1202 
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Convention Number 





Mr. & Mrs. Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., New York City 


Boston Securities Traders Association 





William J. Burke Lewis D. McDowell Edward Hines 





Leo Newman 


Alan C. Leland 


President: William J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon, Inc. 
Vice-President: Lewis D. McDowell, Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
Treasurer: Edward Hines, Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 
Corresponding Secretary: Leo Newman, Eastern Securities, Inc. 
Recording Secretary: Alan C. Leland, Geyer & Co., Incorporated. 
Governors: Robert R. Blair, Harris, Upham & Co.; Rodney M. 
Darling, du Pont, Homsey & Company; John L. Ingham, Jr., 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; James E. Moynihan, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; 
Arthur C. Murphy, A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated; 
William S. Thompson, Carr & Thompson, Inc. 
National Committeemen: William S. Thompson, Carr & Thomp- 
son, Inc.: James R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; Anton E. Homsey, 


du Pont, Homsey & Company; William J. Burke, Jr., May & 
Gannon, Inc. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Alternate: Dayton P. Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 


Elected: December, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term 


Expires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


‘All members are located in Boston unless EQWERS, MAURICE A. 
otherwise indicated) Bowers & Company, Portland, Me. 
BRADLEE, 2nd, DUDLEY H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
BRADLEY, WILLIAM 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
BRAGDON, J. ROGER 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
BREEN, FRANK 8. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
BRUGGEMANN, LESTER G. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 
BURKE, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
BURNS, WALTER T. 


ADAMS, FREDERICK C. 
Frederick C. Adams & Co. 
ADAMS, ROBERT H. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
ALBEE, ARTHUR L., 
A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDER, ARTHUR C, 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
ALTMEYER, JOHN W. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
ATHERTON, H. HALE 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
ATKINSON, Sr., JAMES V. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
BAILEY, BENJAMIN A, 
Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
BAILEY, WALTER R. 
Josephthal & Co. 
CAKER, ALBERT W. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
BARRETT, JOSEPH 
Long & Nash 
rARRUS, Jr., CLIFFORD B. 
Barrett & Company, Providence, R, I. 
BATCHELDER, JOSEPH M. 
Joseph M. Batchelder & Co., Inc. 


BATES, CURTIS 8. 
Draper, Sears & Co. 


BEACHAM, HAROLD R. 
Josephthal & Co, 


BERNARD, Jr., HUBERT N. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


BLAIR, ROBERT 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


BOSS, CHARLES A. B. 
Broad Street Sales Corp. 


CANFIELD, LLOYD 

New England Trust Co. 
CANNELL, JOHN 

John Cannell & Co. 
CAREW, JOSEPH 

F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 
CARR, FRED R. 

Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
CARR, JOHN F. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 


CARR, RALPH F, 
Carr & Thompson, Inc. 


CARTER, HERBERT F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


CASEY, FRANCIS E. 
Mixter & Company 


CHAMBERLAIN, RAYMOND E. 
F. S. Emery & Co., Inc. 


CLARK, ASA F. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc. 


CLAYTON, CALVIN W. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 





u 


Mrs. & Mr. Wellington (Duke) Hunter, Hunter Securities Corporation, New York 


Burns, Barron & Co., Portland, Me. 
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COGGHILL, FRANCIS R. 
White, Weld & Co. 
CONARY, WILFRED G. 
G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 
CONNELL, LAWRENCE 
Wellington Fund, Inc. 
CONNOLLY, JR., WALTER J. 
Military Service 
CONWAY, JAMES J. 
Moors & Cabot 
COPELAND, RICHARD 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
COPPENS, RAYMOND V. 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 
CRAMPTON, ALFRED R, 
Weeden & Co. 
CREAMER, WILLIAM E. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
CROCKETT, HARRY W. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
CROSBY, ALBERT 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
CURRIER, RICHARD D. 
Jackson & Co. 
DALEY, JOHN L. 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
D’ARCY, JOHN J. 
FP. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 
DARLING, RODNEY 
du Pont, Homsey & Company 
DAVIS, DONALD 
Donald Davis & Co. 


DAWSON, JOHN H. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
DAY, Jr., LEON E. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
DAY, WILFRED N. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


DEAN, RUSSELL 
Mixter & Company 


DENTON, GEORGE BR. 8. 
Denton & Co. 


DEXTER, Jr., WALLACE D. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


(Continued on page 44) 











UNDERWRITERS ¢ DISTRIBUTORS ¢ BROKERS 


MAKE OUR 
ATLANTIC CITY OFFICE YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS IN ’54 


Ne WBURGER & Company 


Members: 
New York Stock Exchange * American Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Effective Distribution 
In the Nation’s Third Largest Trading Area 


1342 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. * Kingsley 5-4500 


New York City Lebanon Atlantic City Vineland 


Greetings and Best Wishes from Philadelphia 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 





R. VICTOR MOSLEY 
FRANK J. LAIRD 


FRANK J. LAIRD 
ALLEN B. FOARD, JR. 


JAMES G. MUNDY INDUSTRIAL 


RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 
GORDON W. PFAU 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
DECouRCY W. ORRICK 


JOHN F. KLINGLER 
EDWARD F. HIRSCH . 


FELIX E. MAGUIRE Y 


Incorporated 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 9 


NEW YORK ALLENTOWN 


PITTSBURGH 








R. VICTOR MOSLEY, VICE PRESIDENT 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


RAILROAD BONDS, GUARANTEED | 
AND LEASED LINES STOCKS 


EDGAR A. CHRISTIAN srauaoe UTILITY 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


STROUD & COMPANY 


LANCASTER 





BoNnDs & STOCKS 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Mr. & Mrs. Albert P. Kibbe, 


Boston Securities Traders Association 
(Continued from page 43) 


——_——_ ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 


DIAMOND, CLEMENT G. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
DODSON, PAUL E. 

Union Securities Corporation 


DOLIBER, RICHARD 


DONNELLY, JOHN P. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


~ 


4 


G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 








—<—<$<$—= 


SPECIALIZING IN ALL 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ISSUES 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL AUTHORITY 


AND 
OTHER REVENUE BONDS 


7. 


| SCHAFFER, NECKER & CO. 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
q LOcust 7-3646 Teletype PH 864 














DISTRIBUTORS + DEALERS 


State * Municipal * Corporate Securities 


Bank ® Insurance Stocks * Mutual Funds 
Pennsylvania Authority & Revenue Bonds 
New Public Housing Authority Bonds 


We maintain active trading markets in unlisted securities 





® DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED & 


ARTHUR L. WriGHT & Co., INC. 


225 SOUTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 * Kingsley 5-1060 


Direct private wire to Burnham & Co., New York 

















Call JANNEY for— 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Pennsylvania Tax Free 
Industrials Rails Utilities 
Common and Preferred Shares 





City-County-State-Authority Issues 


New York Telephone 
WOrth 4-2140 


Bell Teletype System 


PH 80 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Rittenhouse 6-7700 


Since 1907—Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers, Brokers 


Guaranteed Rails 


JANNEY & CO. 


COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
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A. P. Kibbe & Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 


DONOHUE, JOHN J. 

Donohue & Sullivan 
DONOVAN, WARREN 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
DOUCET, LESTER T. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
DUFFY, JAMES R. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DUNCKLEE, WILLIAM 8. 

Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 
DYKES, ALVIN A. 

duPont, Homsey & Company 
EAGAN, WALTER F. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
ELDRACHER, THEODORE 

R, W. Pressprich & Co. 
ELWELL, REGINALD B. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 
EMERY, FORREST 8. 

F. 8. Emery & Co., Inc. 
ENGDAHL, ARTHUR E. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
FAY, NATHAN C., 


Nathan C. Fay & Co., Portland, Me. 


FERGUSON, WM. 

Moors & Cabot 
FIELDING, JOHN 8. 

Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
FOSTER, FREDERICK H. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
FOSTER, Jr., HATIERLY 

Vance, Sanders & Company 
GALVIN, JAMES J. 

F. L, Putnam & Co., Inc. 
GANNON, JOSEPH 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
GIBSON, Jr., CHARLES E. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
GLEASON, SHERMAN 

Sherman Gleason & Co., Inc. 
GODDARD, JAMES H. 

J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 
GOODHUE, DONALD S&S. 

F. 8S. Moseley & Co 
GRIFFIN, HENRY F. 

A, C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
GUNN, IRVING E. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
GUTHRIE, ELWIN A. 

Reed & Company, Worcester 
HAIGNEY, DAYTON P. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
HALEY, DAVID A. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HALLETT, LEAMAN F. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HALLIWILL, BIRNEY §, 

F. 8S. Moseley & Co. 
HANRAHAN, PAUL B. 

Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 
HARKNESS, ROBERT B. 


Dwinnell, Harkness & Hill, Incorporated 


HARRINGTON, FRANK T. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


HARRIS, HOWARD S58. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


HARSON, FREDERICK L. 


Fraser, Phelps & Co., Providence, R. L 


HART, JOHN J. 

White, Weld & Co. 
HASTINGS, FRANCIS 
HAVEY, JOSEPH 

Boston ‘“Herald-Traveller” 

(Honorary ) 

HERLIHY, EDWARD 

Draper, Sears & Co. 
HINES, EDWARD F. 


Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 


HIXON, REGINALD T. 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 
HOMSEY, ANTON E. 
du Pont, Homsey & Company 
HORMEL, EDWARD F. 

Day Trust Company 
HOUGHTON, CHARLES G. 
A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 

HUGHES, FRANCIS J. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 
HUNT, WILLIAM P. 
W. E. Sibley & Co. 
HURLBURT, C. GRAHAM 
Henry P. Briggs & Co. 
HURLEY, EDMUND J. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc 


HURLEY, HERBERT E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


HUSSEY, EUGENE R. 
The First Boston Corp. 


HUTCHINSON, Jr., JAMES A 
Hutchinson & Company 


Mrs. & Mr. Milton I. Isaacs, Strauss, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago 


INGALLS, JEROME M. 
Adams & Peck 
INGALLS, ROBERT U. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
INGHAM. Jr., JOHN L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
JACOBS, BERT L. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
JONES, WILLIAM 
Boston Globe 
(Honorary) 
JORDAN, Jr., G. C. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
JULIAN, JAMES 
Nationa] Shawmut Bank 
KEALEY, GEORGE C. 
Second National Bank 
KEANE, J. FRANK 
Elmer H. Bright & Co. 
KELLER, HERMAN J. 
Keller Brothers Securities Co. 


KENNEDY, F. BRITTAIN 
FP. Brittain Kennedy & Co. 


KENNEY, PHILIP F. 
E. M. Newton & Co. 


KENT, RODNEY P. 
Eastern Securities, 


KILNER, GEORGE M. 


KIRWAN, THOMAS A. 
Thomas A. Kirwan & 


KUMIN, EMIL 
Estabrook & Co. 


LAHTI, W. HENRY 
Matthew Lahti & Co., 


LAMONT, NICHOLAS 
Lamont & Co. 


LANG, HAROLD F. 
Lang & Dadmun, Inc. 


LARSON, N, HENRY 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


LeBEAU, IRVING C. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 


LELAND, ALAN C. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


LERNER, LOUIS C. 
Lerner & Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Inc. 


The First Boston Corp. 
LAWRENCE, EDWARD W. 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 


Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. L. 





E.W. CLARK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
* 

MEMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 

* 


LOCUST AT 16th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Telephones: 
Philadelphia KIngsley 5-4000 
New York WHitehall 3-4000 


Germantown - Lancaster - 


York 








WARNER CO. 


Philadelphia 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Founded 1794 


Certified 
Central-Mix Concrete 
Sand and Gravel 


Serving 


Delaware Valley, U. S. A. 


Wilmington, Del. 


STITT OOOO a 








Convention Number 


a 


_ % 
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Peter Brochu, Allen & Company, New York City; William G. Carrington, Jr., Ira — & Co., 
New York Gity; George E. Lestrange, Arthurs, Lestrange & Co., Pittsburg 


LEVINE, CARL A. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
LEWIS, Jr., FREDERICK T. 

Trusteed Funds, Inc. 
LEWIS, WARREN A. 

Weeden & Co. 
LINDSAY, HERBERT N. 

J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 
LOCKE, WILLARD BR. 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
LOTHEOP, GILBERT M. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
LYNCH, FRANK E. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
LYNCH JAMES E. 

Shea & Company, Inc. 
LYNCH, JAMES J. 

Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 
MacDONALD, WILLIAM G. 

W. F. Rutter, Incorporated 
MADARY, HAROLD 

Geyer & Co., Inc., Chicago 

(Honorary) 
MAGUIRE, JAMES B. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
MAGUIRE, JOHN E. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
MANN, Jr., GEO. P. 

Mann & Gould, Salem, Mass. 
MAX, RICHARD L. 

H. C, Wainwright & Co. 
MAY, WILLIAM F. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
McALLISTER, Jr., HENRY P. 
Frederick C. Adams & Co. 
McCORMIOK, Jr., JAMES F. 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 
McCUE, GERARD 
Goodbody & Co. 
McCUE, JOHN A. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
McDOWELL, LEWIS D. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
McTAVISH, WILSON C. 
A. E, Ames & Co., Inc. 
McVEY, FREDERICK V. 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 


MERIGAN, THOMAS F. 
Boston News Bureau 
(Honorary ) 


MONROE, PAUL B. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MONTAGUE, THOMAS J. 
Minot, Kendall & Co. 
MOORE, ALEXANDER W. 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 
MOORE, FREDERICK 8. 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 
MOORE, GEORGE E. 
Mixter & Company 
MOREY, GEORGE P. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
MORRISON, JAMES A. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
MOSSOP, WALLACE L. 
Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I 
MOTLEY, JR., EDWARD 
Boston Fund, Inc. 
MOYNIHAN, JAMES E., 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
MUDGE, JOHN G. 
Adams, Mudge & Co. 
MUNN, P. JUDSON 
Jackson & Company, 
MURPHY, ARTHUR C. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, 
MURPHY, TIMOTHY D. 
Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 
MURRAY, RAYMOND M. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
MURRAY, RICHARD E. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
NEEDHAM, CARLETON 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NEWMAN, LEO 
Eastern Securities, 
NEWTON, DEXTER 
H. P. Nichols, Inc. 
NOONAN, THOMAS 8H. 
R. L. Day & Co. 
NOWELL, RICHARD CARLTON 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
O'LEARY, PAUL J. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
OPPER, EDWARD J. 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


PARDEE, MILTON I. 

Tripp é& Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
PARENT, FREDERICK 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
PARSLOE, GEORGE §. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
PATNODE, WESLEY P. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 





= 








RAMBO, CLOSE & KERNER 


Incorporated 


1518 LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Phila. Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2800 


New York Telephone 
REctor 2-2820 


Teletype 
PH 63 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


EDMUND J. DAVIS 
Vice President in Charge of Manager of 
Corporate Department Municipal Bond Department 


Ss | 


Dealers and Brokers in 
Public Utility - Railroad - Industrial 
SECURITIES 


New Jersey and General Market Municipal Bonds 
Electronic and Television Securities 
Guaranteed and Leased Line Stocks 
Equipment Trust Obligations 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Mutual Funds Shares 


Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 


1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Phone New York Phone 
Kingsley 5-1716 WHitehall 4-7000 


WALTER G. NELSON 


























Teletype 
PH 677 











\. 


PERHAM, WILFRED B. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
PIERCE, RALPH W. 
Weston W. Adams & Co. 
PILLSBURY, E. P. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
POPE, WILLIAM A. 
F. 8. Moseley & Co. 
POTTER, J. RUSSELL 
Arthur W. Wood Company 
POWERS, EDWARD F. 
Hodgdon & Co. 
PRESCOTT, WILLIAM §. 
William 8S. Prescott & Co. 
PROCTOR, EUGENE F. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
PUTNAM, JOHN A. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
QUINN, DANIEL L. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
REED, LESTER F. 
Preston, Moss & Co. 
REILLY, ARTHUR H. 
Josephthal & Co. 
RICE, FRED W. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
RICHARDSON, JOSEPH A. 
F. 8S. Moseley & Co. 
RINALDI, JOSEPH M. 
Lerner & Co. 
ROBBINS, JOSEPH F. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
ROSS, CARL K. 
Carl K. Ross & Co., 
Maine 
RYALL, EUGENE J. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
SCHUERHOFF, ROLAND H. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
SCRIBNER, PAUL A. 
Scribner & Meredith, Inc. 
SESSLER, JOHN G. 
John G. Sessler & Co. 
SHEA, Jr., JOHN L. 
Shea & Company 
SHEEHAN, JE., DANIEL M. 
Sheehan & Co. 
SHEELINE, PAUL D. 
Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 
SIDES, W. RANDOLPH 
Sides, Morse & Co., Inc. 
SLIFER, ERNEST W. 
American Securities Corp. 
SMITH, CHARLES H. 
Moors & Cabot 
SMITH, HERBERT C. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SOFORENKO, MYER M. 
Michael Investment Co., Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 
SPELLMAN, VINCENT L. 
Frederick C. Adams & Co. 
SPENCE, W. FREDERICK 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
SPORRONG, STANLEY 
Burgess & Leith 
STANLEY, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
STEMBRIDGE, ALFRED BR. 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
SULLIVAN, JAMES E. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 
SULLIVAN, Jr., JOHN E. 
FP. L. Putnam & Co., Inc 
SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
SULLIVAN, JOHN P. 
Smith, Barney & Co 
SULLIVAN, ROBERT W. 
Donohue & Sullivan 
SWENSON, CARL J. 
M. Joseph Cummings, 
SWIFT, WALTER T. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
TABB, Jr., HENRY E. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


TABER, ELLIOT C., 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, 


TABER, RICHARD D. 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass 


TAYLOR, JOHN R. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 


TAYLOR, Jr., JOHN BR. 
Taylor & Co., Inc 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM §&. 
Carr & Thompson, Inc 


TIRRELL, JOHN 
Star Printing Co 


TOOHEY, CARROLL W. 
Coburn & Middlebrook 


Inc,, Portland, 


Providence, R. I 


Mass. 


Incorporated 


TOWNSEND, CURTICE N. 
Weeden & Co. 


TUCKER, LESLIE A, 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
VAUGHN, HAROLD F. 
Doremus & Co. 
WADSWORTH, ARTHUR G. 
Arthur G. Wadsworth & Co. 
New Bedford 
WAGNER, ALFRED A, 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
WALKER, HARRY R. 
White, Weld & Co. 


WALSH, FRANCIS P. 
A. G. Walsh & Son 


WARD, FRANCIS V. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 


WARING, LLOYD B. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WARREN, Jr., LOWELL A. 
First Boston Corporation 


WEEKS, Jr., ROBERT S. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


WELLS, CARL V. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


WELLS, RAYMOND E. 
Bishop-Wells Co. 


WHITCOMB, BURTON F. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc 


George J. Elder, Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Detroit; Leslie B. Swan, Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 
New Haven; William C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & Company, Inc., Baltimore 


WHITCOMB, REGINALD M. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


WHITE, BENJAMIN F. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


WHITTEMORE, DONALD H 
D. H. Whittemore & Co. 
WILLIAMS, T. EDMUND 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 
WINSLOW, Jr., A. N. 
Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 
WOGLOM, ALBERT G. 
Goodbody & Co. 


WOLL, ALBERT J. T. 
E. M. Newton & Co. 


WOLLEY, SUMNER R. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


WOOLARD, HAROLD 
H, C. Wainwright & Co. 


YOUNG, HERBERT W. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


YOUNG, R. T. 

The Keystone Company of Boston 
ZUCCARO, ALFRED G. 

First Boston Corporation 


ZUCCHELLI, LOUIS V. 
J. B. Maguire & Co. 








Philadelphia Phone 
LOcust 4-2900 





New York 


| Digby 4-0200 


DEHAVEN & TOWNSEND, CROUTER & BODINE | 


Members 
New York & Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges and 
American Stock Exchange 


1500 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 


Bell System Teletype—PH 518 


Distributors, Dealers, Underwriters 
Corporate and Municipal Issues 
Stock and Bond Brokers 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
30 BROAD STREET Deposit & Savings Bank Bidg. 
3-4131 


New York Phone 
Digby 4-0200 


Stamford, Conn. 
77 BEDFORD STREET 
4-2148 














BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


CORPORATE TRADERS 





Rudolph C. Sander 


James J. McAtee, Manager 


MUNICIPAL TRADERS 


Walter E. Gemenden 





John B. Richter 


New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2700 





James W. Heward, Manager 


MEMBERS 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange ( Associate) 


1500 WALNUT STREET - 


Teletype 
PH-4 


Henry P. Glendinning, Jr. 





PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


New York Telephone 
WHitehall 4-4927 


= 
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Mr. & Mrs. Ernest E. Stone, Stone, Moore & Company, Denver; Mr. & Mrs. John J. Meyers, Jr., Mr. 


Gordon Graves & Co., New York City 


Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 





F. M. Ponicall, Jr. 


Earl E. Sweitzer Kenneth Moir Paul A. Day 


President: Frank M. Ponicall, Jr., Singer, Deane & Scribner. 
Vice-President: Earl E. Sweitzer, E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 


ut il 


Secretary: Kenneth Moir, Chaplin and Company. 
Treasurer: Paul A. Day, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 


Directors: William G. Simpson, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated; Harry J. Steele, Fauset, Steele & Co.; James C. 
Lear, Reed, Lear & Co.; James E. Crehan, Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch; A. E. Tomasic, Thomas & Company. 


National Committeeman: H. Sheldon Parker, Kay, Richards & Co. 
Alternate: George E. Lestrange, Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
Elected: December, 1952: Took Office: January, 1953; Term Ex- 


& Mrs. Jim Vickers, Vickers Brothers, New York City; 





1877 —SEVENTY-SIX YEARS OF LEADERSHIP— 1953 











Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers 


In 
Corporate and Municipal 
Securities 


—_ — ~~ — - 


MOORE, LEONARD & LYNCH 


Members: 
New York Stock Exchange Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 


Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone ATlantic 1-0358 
Teletype PG 397 
First National Bank Building 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania New York City, New York 
Telephone Greensburg 3311 or 3312 Telephone Digby 9-3650 
Direct Private Wire to New York and Greensburg Office 


14 Wall Street 











DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
e NEW YORK CITY 


\“ 


a 
8 


\ 
REED, LEAR & CO. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 





Branches 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUTLER, PA. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


e PITTSBURGH 


Bell Teletypes — New York City NY 1-1420 — Pittsburgh PGH 432 








pires; December, 1953. 


—— KOSTER OF MEMBERS 


ACKERMAN, WM. J. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
A’HEARN, R. B. 

Butler, Pa. 
ANFANG, JAMES J. 

R. C. Schmerz & Co., Inc. 
APPLEGATE, A LOWRIE 

Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 
ARTHURS, ADDISON W. 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
AUSTIN, JAMES SHIRLEY 

Parrish & Co. 
BABBITT, WALTER H. 

W. H. Babbitt & Co., Incorporatea 
BARBOUR, DUANE G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BEAR, 8. LEE 

Kay, Richards & Co. 
BODELL, G. CLIFFORD 

S. K. Cunningham & Co., Inc 
BROCKLEY, JOHN P. 

Blair F. Claybaugh & Co 
BROWER, W. BRUCE 
BUFFINGTON, Jr., JOSEPH 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
BURGWIN, HOWARD J. 

Howard J. Burgwin & Co. 
CARTER, ALBERT R. 

Preston, Watt & Schoyer 
CARTER, SAMUEL C. 

Elmer E. Powell & Co. 
CONNOR, THOMAS 8. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
CREHAN, JAMES E., 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
CULLINAN, DANIEL J. 

Chaplin and Company 
CUNNINGHAM, ROGER 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAY, PAUL A. 

Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 
DEAKINS, ROBERT G. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
DeCOURSEY, JOHN A. 

Chaplin and Company 
DINWIDDIE, CLYDE 

Reed, Lear & Co 


DODWORTH, W. STANLEY 


DONNER, FREDERICK H. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
DORBRITZ, ERNEST O. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
DOYLE, ROBERT 
C. F. Childs and Company 
EMERY, JOHN L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 
EVFRSON. RICHARD 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


FISHER, CHARLES N. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


FITZGERALD, Jr., JOHN L. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
GAMBLE, Jr., GUY P. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 
GENKINGER, JACK M. 
J. M. Genkinger & Co., New Castle, Pa 
GERNON, JAMES K. 
Walston & Co 
GESSNER, W. J. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co 
GILSON, BURTON R. 
Reed, Lear & Co 


GLADSTONE, R. 8. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co 


GLFESON, Jr... GEORGE H. 
Walston & Co 





GRAHAM, E, W. STERLING 
Graham & Company 
GRUBBS, M. M. 
Jenks, Kirkiand & Grubbs 
GURCAK, FRANK J. 
Thomas & Company 
HARRISON, JOHN T. 
Thomas & Company 
HEFREN, ARTHUR R. 
HOWLEY, WALTER L. 
Chaplin and Company 
HOY, JOHN W. 
Parrish & Co. 
HULME, MILTON G. 


Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 


HUMPHREY, ARTHUR F. 


Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 


HUNTER, FRANK 8. 
McKelvy & Company 


INGRAM, PAUL H. 
Chaplin and Company 


JOHNSON, WILBUR E. 
Johnson & Johnson 


JOHNSON, Jr., WILBUR E. 
Johnson & Johnson 


KEIR, HAROLD M. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Grubbs 


Thursday, October 8, 1953 





Milton C. Brittain, Scherck, Richter 
Company, St. Louis; Miss Betty Portner, The W. C. Thornburgh Co., Cincinnati 


KELLEY, BEKNARD C. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
KIRKPATRICK, T. W. 
KLIMA, JOHN R. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
KNOCH, CYRIL 

Grabam & Company 
KOST, EDWARD C. 

A. E. Masten & Company 
KRAFT, OWEN 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
LEAR, EUGENE H. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEAR, JAMES C. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEATHERBURY, GEORGE P. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEECH, FRED T. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
LESTRANGE, GEORGE 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
LEWIS, GUY W. 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 


LONSINGER, EUGENE W. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


MARONEY, FRANKLIN 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


MATTERS, HORACE E. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


McCONNELL, W. BRUCE 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


McDONOUGGH, E. A. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


McGUINESS, FRANCIS J. 
Chaplin and Company 


McKEE, CARL 8. 
Cc. 8. McKee & Company 


McMOIL, WM. J. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


METZMAIER, Jr., ALBERT J. 
Mellon Nationa] Bank & Trust Co. 


MOIR, KENNETH 
Chaplin and Company 











THOMAS 























& COMPANY 


ALCOA BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





Municipal and Corporate 
Securities 
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Teletype Pittsburgh 289 











ALL TAX EXEMPT ISSUES 
GOVERNMENT — STATE — MUNICIPAL — LAND BANK 
TERRITORIAL AND REVENUE BONDS 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


ATlantic 1-8333 

















Convention Number 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL 


CHRONICLE 
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Mr. & Mrs. Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co., New York City 





NUTTALL, RICHARD V. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


PARKER, H. SHELDON 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


PARKER, NATHAN K. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


PARRY, HERBERT B. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


PONICALL, Jr., FRANK M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


POWELL, ELMER E. 
Elmer E. Powell & Co. 


REED, PAUL 
Graham & Company 


REITZELL, CARROLL F. 
Reitzell, Reed & Co., Inc., 


RICHARDS, JR., RALPH 8S. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


SATLER, Jr., FRANK L. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


SCHMERTZ, ROBERT C. 
R. C. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 


SCHUGAR, MAX N. 
McKelvy & Company 


SCOTT, JAMES H. 
James H. Scott & Co. 


SCRIBNER, JOSEPH M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


SHANAHAN, CHARLES V. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


SHEPPARD, JOHN §. 


Erie, Pa. Fauset, Steele & Co. 








Kentucky Securities 


Active Markets in All Issues 


Members Midwest Stock Eachange 
: 415 W. JEFFERSON STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


BELL TELETYPE 
LS 292 


TELEPHONE 
WABASH 4191 
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SHERIDAN, GEORGE W. 
McKelvy & Company 
SIMPSON, WILLIAM G. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 
SINGER, 3RD., G. HARTON 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
STEELE, HARRY J. 
Fauset, Steele & Co. 
STEINECKE, STEPHEN W. 
Sarasota, Fla, (Honorary) 
STOLACK, SYDNEY 
STOUT, FREDERICK L. 
Stout & Co. 
STUBNER, CHRISTIAN J. 
Stubner & Co. 
STUREK, FRANK T. 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


SUCCOP, JOHN C. 

Fidelity Trust Company 
SULLIVAN, JOSEPH H. 

R. C. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 
SWEITZER, EARL E. 

E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 
TAYLOR, RAYMOND M. 
TERESI, SAMUEL H. 

Thompson & Taylor Co. 
TIERNAN, FRANK M. 

Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


TIERNAN, Jr., FRANK M. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


TITUS, 8. J. 
R. C. Schmertz & Company, Inc. 


TOMASIC, ANTHONY E., 
Thomas & Company 


PWR PRPPPRPPODPOWDPRPDEP”OWDPDPJDwPRP”PwOWP®P PORPDwvPPJ”POP”PPO”EVQEAOPAAIDP. AO PPPOPP™P™IOWP™9_0FIOFIOFIOFIOWF IOI OF 


NEWPORT STEEL CORPORATION 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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Mrs. & Mr. William J. Burke, Jr.. May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 


TUNNELL, PAUL 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 


WILLEY, FRED W. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


Incorporated 


UMSTEAD, AUSTIN 
A. E. Masten & Co. 


VOIGT, LOUIS W. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

VORSANGER, WILLIAM 
(Honorary) 


WARD, NORMAN B. 
Norman Ward & Co. 


WARD, Jr., NORMAN B. 
Norman Ward & Co. 


PMT 
-_ 


WOLFERS, PHILIP 
Walston & Co. 


WOODS, JOHN P. 


YOUNG, Jr., FRED W. 
Walston & Co. 


YOUNG, GEORGE R. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


ZINGERMAN, ROGER J. 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 








LOUISVILLE LEXINGTON 
Holman R. Wilson William B. Holton 
Walter Trinkle John B. Farra 





Esther Kachler 


KENTUCKY SECURITIES 


Retail Distributors and Underwriters of 
Corporate Securities and 
Kentucky Municipal Bonds 


THE KENTUCKY COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
Louisville Trust Building 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
WaAbash 6818 
Bell Teletype LS 579 


Thomas B. Kessinger 


Exchange Building 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Phone 2-1858 

Bell Teletype LEX KY. 476 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


by | 











BANKERS BOND ¢: 


INCORPORATED 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


ist FLOOR KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 Long Distance 238 


Kentucky Municipal Bonds 
Local Securities 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS GRAHAM, Manager 
HECTOR W. BOHNERT 
WILLARD P. McNAIR 

E. Cc. LEWIS 
JAMES M. FETTER 


WOOD HANNAH, Asst. Mgr. 
CHARLES C. KING 
POWHATAN M. CONWAY 
ROBERT H. JOHNSTON, Jr. 
ROBERT E. PURYEAR 
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John W. Bunn, Stifel, 


St. 


Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, 
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Louis 
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Mrs. & Mr. John J. Zollinger, Jr., Scharff & Jones, Inc., New Orleans; Miss Esther Zollinger 





Georgia Security Dealers Association 


4 
 ." 


ry 


Roy W. Hancock 





Jack ©. Morris 


President; Jack C. Morris, Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 


James W. Means 








TRADERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN 


Cleveland and Ohio Securities 





USSELL <6, 


MEMBER OF 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNION COMMERCE BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


TELETYPE — CV 
CHERRY 


565 
1-5050 











ATTENTION 
NASD MEMBERS 


WE INVITE YOUR COMMISSION BUSINESS IN 
SECURITIES LISTED ON CINCINNATI STOCK 
EXCHANGE — YOU RECAPTURE 40% OF COMMISSION 


V 


> 


CINCINNATI'S 
OLDEST INVESTMENT FIRM 
ESTABLISHED 1862 


———— 


GEO. EUSTIS & CO. 


S08 TRACTION BLDG. 
CHERRY 4070 


CIN S60 











Vice-President: James W. Means, Courts & Co. 


Secretary & Treasurer: Roy W. Hancock, Hancock, Blackstock 
& Co. 


National Committeemen: James E. Jones, Courts & Co.; Justus C. 
Martin, Jr., The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc.; Edward 
R. Adams, Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc.; James B. Dean, 
J. W. Tindall & Company; Frank A. Chisholm, Varnedoe, Chis- 
holm & Co., Inc. 


Alternates: Lex Jolley, The Robinson-Humphrey Company Inc.; 
Roy W. Hancock, Hancock, Blackstock & Co.; James W. Means, 
Courts & Co.; Eugene F. Willis, J. W. Tindall & Company. 


Elected: December, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Atlanta unless 
otherwise indicated) 
ADAMS, ALLISON 
Thomson & MeKinnon 
ADAMS, EDWARD R. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 
ALEXANDER, CAROLINE F. (Mrs.) 
Courts & Co. 
ALLEN, G. LEONARD 
French & Crawford, 
ARMSBY, J. W. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
AUSTIN, J. HOLLIS 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
BAKER, H. E. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


BARFORD, PHILIP E. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


BARRETT, JULIAN N. 
Beer & Company 


BARROW, Jr., CRAIG 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 


BEAVERS, J. KARY 
Trust Company of Georgia 


BRADLEY, THOMAS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Savannah 

BRANNAN, SAM T. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co 

BRAY, ROBERT M. 

Trust Company of Georgia 

BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 

BROADWELL, WILLIAM F. 
Courts & Co. 

BROCK, HENRY F. 
Goodbody & Co. 


BROOKE, BYRON 
Byron Erooke & Co. 


BROOKS, CHARLES C. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


BROOME, Jr., STOCKTON 
Stoekton Broome & Co. 


BROYLES, NORRIS ARNOLD 
Beer & Company 


BROYLES, Jr., NORRIS ARNOLD 
Beer & Company 


BRUCKNER, JACK L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Augusta 


BRUMBACH, WILLIAM H. 
Pruett and Company, Inc 


BRYANT, EVERETT C. 
Courts & Co., Newnan 


BUCHANAN, C. SHELTON 
Thomson & McKinnon 


BUDD, TOWNSEND 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


BUDD, Jr., JAMES 8. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 


BURT, FRANK 
Byron Brooke & Company 


CALLAWAY, THOS. M 
Hancock, Blackstock 


CARSON, GORDON C. 
Southern Securities Corp., Savannah 


Fenner & Beane, 





BEESON, JAMES T. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, In 
Augusta 
BLACK, Jr., GRADY H. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 
BLACKSTOCK, JERRY G. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
BLACKSTONE, LESTER J. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 


BLACKWOOD, Jr., W. HUGH 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 


BLALOCK, JR., F. W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 


BLANCHARD, SCOTT D. 
Goodbody & Co. 


BOGGS, RICHARD L., JR. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


BOUNDS, JAMES W. 
Courts & Co. 


BOWEN, LOY J. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 


BOYD, Jr., D. HUDSON 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 


Fenner & Beane, 


Inc. 


Inc. 


& Co., Atlanta 











TRADING MARKETS AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


FOR 


OHIO SECURITIES 


e e e 


Ww. J. MERICKA & Co. INC. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


DIRECT WIRE — MEMBERS 
JOSEPH McMANUS & CO. MIDWEST STOCK 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 






































Convention Number 


Mr. 


& Mrs. 


CARTER, Jr., HUGH D. 
Courts & Co. 
CARTER, SOSEBEE F. 
Pruett and Company, 
CHESTNUT, J. D. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
CHISHOLM, FRANK A. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc 
Savannah 
CLARKE, HAGOOD 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
CLARKE, HARRISON 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
CLISBY, JOSEPH R. 
Courts & Co., Macon 
CONANT, JOHN A. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Ic. 
COOPER, HOMER G. 
Courts & Co., Athens 
COOPER, WILLIAM F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CORN, THOS. L. 
Courts & Co., Macon 


COURTS, MALON C. 
Courts & Co. 


COURTS, RICHARD W. 
Courts & Co. 
COX, ERNEST P. 
Courts & Co. 
CRAWFORD, ALLEN 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
CRAWFORD, Jr., ALLEN C. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 
CRAWFORD, WILLIAM C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CROFT, Jr., ED. 8. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


DAUGHTRY, W. L. 
Beer & Company, 


DAVIS, LLOYD 
Courts & Co. 


DEAN, JAMES B. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 


DENNY, RICHARD A, 
Courts & Co. 


DICK, Jr., JACKSON P. 
Beer & Company 


DOUGHTY, W. W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


Inc., Atlanta 


Atlanta 


THE 





James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Bos.on 


DREW, J. OLIN 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
DULANEY, LANDON C. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
DURRETT, J. FRAZER 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
DYKES, EUGENE T. 

Courts & Co., Co umbus 
EVANS, CLEMENT A. 

Clement A. Evans & Company. Inc. 
FELKER, RICHARD R. 

Equitable Securities Corp. 
FLEMING, STROTHER 

Beer & Company 
FLEMING, WILLIAM §. 

Courts & Co., Albany, Ga. 
FLOURNOY, ELIZABETH M., (Mrs.) 

Courts & Co., Columbus 
FONVILLE, P. G. 

Goodbody & Co. 
FORD, ADRIAN C. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, 
FRENCH, J. McCREA 

French & Crawford, 
FROST, JAY D. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
GARNER, MRS. MARGARET Y. 

Courts & Co. 


GAY, Jr., EDWARD 

Courts & Co. 
GLENN, JOHN F. 

Citizens and Southern National Bank 
GOFF, CHARLES H. 

Freneh & Crawford, Inc 
GRADY, Jr.. HENRY W. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
GRIGGS, Jr., JAMES R. 

Thomson & McKinnon, La Grange 
GROVES, RICHARD M. 

Hugh W. Long and Company, Inc. 


HALL, JR., JAMES W. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


HAINES, CHARLES WALDO 
Pruett and Company, Inc. 


HANCOCK, ROY W. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co 


HARRIS, J. RALPH 
Goodbody & Co. 


HEAD, DIXON 
Courts & Co 


Inc. 


Inc 


COMMERCIAL 





HILL, CARL 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HINDSMAN, Jr., D. W. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HIRSHBERG, JULIAN R. 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
HOFFMAN, CULLEN J. 

Cullen J. Hoffman Company, Columbus 
HOLMES, VIRGINIA L. 

Courts & Co. 


HOPKINS, W. CABELL 
Courts & Co., Columbus 
HUGER, WM. E. 
Courts & Co. 
HULL, J. G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HUME, E, STOCKTON 
Courts & Co. 
HUNERKOPH, CLOVIS 
Trust Company of Georgia 
JACOBS, ROGER M. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
JELKS, FREEMAN N. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
JOHNSON, DAVID T. 
Johnson, Lane, Space *& Co., 
Savannah 
JOHNSON, HARRY H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JOHNSON, THOMAS M. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
JOLLEY, LEX 
The Robinson-Humphrey 
JONES, GUY R. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
JONES, JAMES E. 
Courts & Co. 
JONES, RICHARD K. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
KAAP, GILBERT T. 
Thomson & McKinnon, La Grange 


KABLE, JOHN BR. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


KEY, R. C, 
La Grange, Ga. 


KILPATRICK, Jr., ANDREW J. 
Augusta 


KISER, MARION 
Courts & Co. 


Inc., 


Company, 


WwW. 


Inc. 





























THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORPORATION 


Toledo and Fremont, Ohio 


Manufacturers of automotive brake lever assem- 
blies, precision stampings, drop forgings, 
“"Van-Chrome” drop forged hand tools 


and component parts for jet aircraft engines. 
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Myrtle Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio and Pancho Willmarth, caricaturist at Sun Valley 


KNELLER, GEORGE C. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah 
KNOX, WILLIAM S§. 
Wellington Fund, 


KONTZ, JOHN T. 


Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


LAY, JOSEPH E. 
The Robinson-Humpnhrey 
LeCLAIR, WM. F. 
Equitable Sec. Corp. 
LEE, R, E. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
LESSER, NORMAN 
Trust Company of Georgia 


LEWIS, WILLIAM W. 
Courts & Co. 


LINDSEY, E. H. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 


LUTTRELL, W. R. 
Columbus 


Comp iny, 


Inc. 


Inc. 


MALLORY, JR., WALDO W. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co. 
MANNERS, PAUL E. 
First National Bank 


MARTIN, Jr., JUSTUS C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


MARTIN, ROBERT I. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 


MARTIN, WAYNE 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


MASON, JAMES 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 


MATHEWS, Jr., ROBERT C. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
MATTHEWS, ROBERT L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McCLELLAND, JOHN E. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
(Continued on page 50) 


Inc. 





Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


| 403 DIXIE TERMINAL 
| CINCINNATI 2 
| 





























UNDERWRITERS 








1556 Union Commerce Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Telephone PRospect 1-2770 
Teletype—CV 174 





Field, Richards & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


OF MUNICIPAL & CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


AND DISTRIBUTORS 





1107 Union Central Bidg. | 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO | 
Telephone Main 3776 
Teletype—CI 197 & CI 150 























OVI ores 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PRODUCERS of ‘“‘AMERICAN BEAUTY’”’ 


IG 


Hams — Bacon — Shortening 


A Full Line of Meat 


Food 


Products 


Preferred Stock and Common Stock Traded on the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


JAAP 








McCORD, Jr., JOSEPH A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McGAUGHEY, PAUL W. 

Equitable Securities Corp 


THE COMMERCIAL 


Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Azee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala.; Garnett 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., richmond, Va. 


Georgia Security Dealers Association 
(Continued from page 49) 
———— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 
ay oy | — M. (Mrs.) 


McNAIR, HOWARD 5. 
Courts & Co. 





COLLIN, NORTON & Co. 


Associate Members American Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


= 
RUSS KEIER, Manager 
Unlisted Trading Department 


7 


GARDNER BLDG., 506 MADISON AVE. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Telephone ADams 6131 Bell System Teletype TO 190 

















BAXTER, WILLIAMS & Co. 


Originators, Underwriters, Distributors of 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS DETROIT NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














PARSONS & CO., INC. 


OHIO MARKETS 
CORPORATE FINANCING 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
STEAMSHIP STOCKS 


1425 N. B. C. BLDG. - CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Phone: 


Teletype: 
TOwer 1-6550 


CV 652 


LE LL STE SL TE NL OCTET EE TIES SS 
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H. Russell Hastings, S. R. Livingstcne, Crcuse & Co., Detroit; Mr. & Mrs. Patrick B. McGinnis, 
McGinnis & Company, New York City; Dan V. Bailey, Foster & Marshall, Portland, Oregon 


McNEEL, JR., EUGENE E. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 


McRAE, D. FINLAY 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 
McWHORTER, FONVILLE 

Courts & Co. 
McWILLIAMS, Jr., OSCAR H. 

Courts & Co., Rome 
MEANS, JAMES W. 

Courts & Co. 
MEILL, EDWARC 

French & Crawford, Inc 
MILLER, PHILIP L. 

French & Crawford, Inc 
MILSTEAD, ANDREW J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MONK, GEORGE W. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
MORRIS, JACK C. 

Norris & Hirshberg Inc. 
MORRIS, JOSEPH L. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
MOTE, ANDREW H. 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
MURPHY, KING 

King Murphy & Co., Decatur 
MURPHY, JR., W. BARNARD 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
MYERS, FRANK J. 

J. H. Hileman & Co., Inc. 
NEAL, J. ROBERT 

Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
NEAL, ROY D. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
NEWTON, ILI, CHARLES E. 

Courts & Co., Macon 
NICHOLS, ROBERT H. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
NICOLSON, Jr., GEORGE A. 

Beer & Company 
NUNNALLY, McKEE 

Courts & Co. 
OBERRY, GEORGE G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beare 
O'BRIEN, C. W. 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
OGLESBY, LAMAR 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


OLSEN, OWEN K. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PARKER, LAWRENCE C. 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
PAULSEN, GROVER C. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 

Savannah 
PEEPLES, FRANK 

Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc 
PENDERGRAST, T. J. 

Courts & Co. 
PERKINSON, TOM G. 

French & Crawtord, Inc. 
PRESTON, Jr... SAM W. 

Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
PRUETT, CARL A. 

Pruett and Company, Inc 
PRUETT, GERTRUDE M. (Mrs.) 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
PRUITT, GEORGE 

Byron Brook & Co. 
RAGSDALE, IRVIN T. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
REES, Ill, A. F. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
REEVES, H. GRADY 

Courts & Co. 
REVSON, Jr., ALFRED F. 

Courts & Co. 
REYNOLDS, JOHN C. 

Goodbody & Co. 
REYNOLDS, A. ZAHNER 

Courts & Co. 
RICHARDSON, W. ARTHUR 

Griggs & Richardson, La Grange 
RIVES, Jr., 8. B. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
ROBINSON, H,. ENGLISH 

Courts & Co 
ROBINSON, ROBY 


, Macon 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


ROBERTS, BENJAMIN E. 
Courts & Co 

ROPER, CHARLES 
Pruett and Company, Inc 


SASSER, HORACE O. 
Courts & Co., Athens 


SAUSSY,. WILLIAM H. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc 
Savannah 


SAYER, JOT O. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc 


SETTLE, J. FLEMING 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


SETTLE, ROYSTON R. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


SHOUN, MURRAY C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SIMKINS, ARTHUR B. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, In: 
Savannah 


SITES, CRAWFORD N. 
Courts & Co. 


SITES, FRANK B. 
Courts & Co. 


SLATTERY, JOSEPH 


Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
Augusta 


SMITH, HERSHEL F. 

Johnson. Lane, Space & Co. Inc 
SMITH, SIDNEY M. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 


SMITH, WALTER 
Courts & Co. 
SMITH, WILEY J. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Augusta 
SPACE, Jr., JULIAN A. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Cv, 
Savannah 
SPEAS, J. W. 
Pirst National Bank 
STEINUAUER, R. EUGENE 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
STEWART, E. M. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc 
STEWART, T. W. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Ine 
SUMMERS, J. CHAPPELL 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Cu. 
Savannah 


TAYLOR, JR., FRANK E. 
Fulton National Bank 


THOMAS, MRS. GRACE W. 
Pruett and Company, Inc 








IN CLEVELAND 


Telephone: PRospect 1-6300 





IT’S CORB LISTON 


OVER THE COUNTER SPECIALIST 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


PRESCOTT & CoO. 


Members New York, Midwest and Other Principal 
Stock Exchanges 


900 National City Bank Building 
CLEVELAND 14 





Bell Teletype—CV 97 














EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


erving the automotive, aircraft, 
marine and other important industries, including motor 
truck axles and axle parts; heater-defroster units; leaf 
and coil springs; stampings; permanent mold gray 
iron castings; rotor pumps; spring washers; snap 
rings, cold drawn steel; sodium cooled, poppet, and 
Free valves; turbo-jet engine blades, tappets, hydraulic 
valve lifters, valve seat inserts; Dynamatic drives, 


brakes and dynamometers; and other similar products. 


General Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


PLANTS: Cleveland, Massillon, Ohio * 
Creek, Lawton, Detroit, Marshall, Saginaw, Vassar, Michigan 


PLANTS OPERATED BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Kenosha, Wisconsin * London, Ontario 


Battle 











Convention Number 
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Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
John J. Keenan, Morgan & ws Los Angeles 
THOMAS, SIDNEY S. WIEGAND, Jr., A. FRANK 
Courts & Co., Athens Courts & Co., Athens 
TILLMAN, THOMAS M. WILLIAMS, JR., JOSEPH H. 
Tillman-Whitaker Co., Athens Clement A. Evans & Czmpany, Inc. 


TINDALL, JULIAN W. 

J. W. Tindall & Co. 
TOMPKINS, HENRY B. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 
TRAYWICK,. H. C. 

Trust Co. of Georgia 


UNDERWOOD, L, DEAN 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 


VARNEDOE, SAMUEL L. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., 
Savannah 

WAGGONER, T. REUBEN 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 

WALKER, SAMUEL G. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 

WALLACE, Jr., ROY W. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

WEAVER, EARL M. 

Courts & Co., Macon 

WEIRAUCH, CHARLES F. 
Courts & Co., Athens 


WELLBORN, MARSHALL J. 
Courts & Co., Rome 


WESTBROOK, LEONA 
Courts & Co. 


WEYMAN, GEORGE F. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 


WHELCHEL, W. PINCKNEY 
Courts & Co., Albany 


WHITAKER, JAMES L. 
Tillman- Whitaker Co., 


WHITE, MRS. MARIE O. 
J. W. Tindall & Company 


WHITTLESEY, GEORGE 5. 
Courts & Co., Albany 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Athens 


Inc. 


WILLIAMSON, JAMES D. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WILLIS, EUGENE F. 

J. W. Tindall & Co. 
WILLIS, FRANCIS D. 

Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WINKLES, SUSIE S. 

Courts & Co., Newnan 
WISE, Jr., LAMAR M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WOODWARD, ANDREW 
Courts & Co. 


WOOLFOLK, JOHN C. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 


YEARLEY, IV, ALEXANDER 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


Inc. 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM H. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc., 
Columbus 


NSTA Members Not 
Affiliated With Any 
Regional Group 


BOLES, EWING T. 
The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio 


BREWER, Jr., J. NEWTON 
Rouse, Brewer & Becker 
Washington, D. C. 


CASSELL, EUGENE H. 
C. F. Cassell & Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Inc 


Dobeckmun 


A diversified business selling to essential industries 


Based upon the processing of many kinds of transparent films, 
foils and other materials, The Dobeckmun Company has grown, 


in 26 years, from the original creators of cellophane 


cigar 


wrappers to a national business serving essential industries 


with many diversified products. For instance: 


For foods, confections, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, tobacco, 
metal products ... bags. pack- 
age material, labels, package 
wraps, box covers: in flexible 
films. foils, laminated combi- 
nations. 


For the electrical industry... 
light-weight, space-saving in- 
sulation, in tape and sheet 
form, for wire, cable and 
motors. 


For the graphic arts... high- 
finish, hard-wearing, film- 
laminated cover stock, label 
paper. 

For textiles ...non-tarnishing, 
Lurex® metallic yarn, for gar- 
ments, draperies, upholsteries, 
fine decorative textile fabrics. 


For any industry . . . custom- 
laminated films, foils and 
other materials for utilitarian 
or decorative purposes. 


These diversified products for essential industries are manu- 


factured in Cleveland, Ohio, and Berkeley, 


like to know 
American Industry” 


Atlanta, 
Milwaukee, 


Berkeley, 
New York, 


Branches at 
Ange les, 


ag 


aul and Seattle. 


Dobeckmun 


Creative converters of films and foils 


more about us. 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 
Representatives everywhere. 


Boston, 


Calif. If you would 
*°A Typical 


write for brochure 


Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Portland, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, 





Mr. 


Inc. 


& Mrs. 


CRABBE, THOMAS L. 
Thomas L. Crabbe & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


CRAIGIE, WALTER W, 


F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va 
CRAWFORD, IRA B. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE W. 
George W. Cunningham & Co., 
Westfield, N. J. 
DRINKARD, OSCAR B. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
ELLIOTT, F. GLASSELL 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Waco, Tex. 


FERTIG, LEONARD J. 
Leonard J. Fertig & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GOODMAN, KENNETH E. 
Kenneth E. Goodman & Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


GRAEFE, HARRY B. 
First of Iowa Corporation, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HARRINGTON, FULLER A. 
Harrington & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


HARRISON, GEO. G. 
Harrison & Austin, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


HENDERSON, THEODORE C. 
T. C. Henderson & Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


HEWITT, CHARLES E. 
Santa Fe. New Mexico 


HOBBS, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Russ & Company, Inc., San Antonio, Tex 


HUNT, E. M. 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


ISAACS, HENRY G. 
Virginia Securities Company, Norfolk, Va 


KELLEHER, WILLIAM 
Spokane, Wash. 


KNAPP, RUSSELL F. 
Securities Corporation of Iowa, 
Rapids, Iowa 


KOSEK, ERNEST 
Ernest Kosek & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


KRAMER, ALFRED R. 
Kramer-Gardner Company 
Burlington, Iowa 


LANFORD, LOUIS A. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LEE, Jr., GARNETT O. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Richmond, Va. 


LEVY, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Levy & Co.. 


LEWIS, Jr., EDWARD S&S. 
Lewis & Company, Jackson, Miss. 


MacDONALD, J. E. 
Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


MAIN, IAN D. 
Dominion Securities Corp. Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


MASON, WALTER G. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


McGANN, ALBERT 
Albert McGann Securities Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


PESELL, WILLIAM B. 
Estes & Co., Inc., Topeka, 


PHILIPSON, MAX 
Phillipson and Company, 


PHILLIPS, BLAIR A. 
The White-Phillips Company, 
Davenport, Iowa 


RADA, RALPH 
Bache & Co., Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


REISSNER, FRANK L. 
Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporatiop 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHAFFER, HARRISON L. 
H. L. Shaffer & Co., Amarillo, Texas 


SMITH, MARK A. 
FP. W. Craigie & Co., 


ay HAROLD 8. 
arold 8S. Stewart & Company, El Pa 
Sonat 


Cedar 


Inc., 


Waco, Texas 


Inc. 


Kans. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Wis 


Richmond, Va 


Miss Anne Elizabeth Mason; 


STRADER, LUDWELL A. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Walter G. Mason, 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., he SE Va. 





WALTON, GUS B. 


Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc. Walton & Company, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. Little Rock, Ark. 

TAYLOR, CLARENCE E. WALTON, OTIS B. 
Strader, Taylor & Co., inc. O. B. Walton and Company 


Lynchburg, Va. 


VAVRA, JOHN 8S. 
John 8S. Vavra & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


VIDRICAIRE, HECTOR J. 


James Richardson and Sons 
Montreal, 


Jackson, Miss, 


WHEAT, Jr., JAMES C. 
J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va. 


WILLIAMS, HARRY G. 
Quail & Co., Davenport, Iowa 


WYLLIE, THOMAS H. 


Que., Canada Wyllie & Thornhill, Charlottesville, Va. 








We maintain trading markets 


in the stock of 


FANNER MEG. CO. 


and other Ohio corporations 


The First Cleveland Corporation 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
National City E. 6th Building 
CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone PR 1-1571 Teletype CV 443 - CV 444 





























THE FANNER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“Security through Diversification” has been respon- 
sible for the successful growth of THE FANNER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY since 1894. 


STILL GROWING — In the last two years, three 
manufacturing companies have been joined to the 
Fanner Organization thus increasing product 
lines from six to nine: 


1 — Chaplets 
2 — Chills 


5 — Radiation Fittings 

6 — Pipe Fittings 

3 — Awning Hardware 7 — Gray Iron Castings 

4 — Stove Hardware 8 — Gear Hobbing Machinery 
9 — Industrial Plastic Products 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 

The Fanner Manufacturing Company, Brookside Park, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Canadian Fanner, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Foundry Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Poly-Cyclo Products Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ava Wh 


Munray Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE COMMERCIAL 


Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., Inc., New Orleans; 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashviile, Tenn. 


PePPPELITPPtEEPRPE LIT 


THE MARSHALL CO. 
Drvesturernts 





WE MAINTAIN MARKETS IN 
WISCONSIN SECURITIES 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


765 NORTH WATER STREET ° 
TELETYPE MI 461 
CHICAGO—Phone Randolph 6-5900 


BROADWAY 1-8i130 


FUGREURECHUUTUQUUERAGRERLECRERGUERUREGS USDA R LET er rere 


CUQRGREDURRGRGRRSRRGCURGRERCAGUDREREEGRGuctdeceeaeeeneeee 





| 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
207 East Michigan Street 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Chicago Office 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Saint Paul Office 
144 Endicott Building 


Madison Office 
First National Bank 
Building 


Wausau Office 
First American State Bank 
Building 














H. Frank Burkholder, 
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Charles M. Zingraf, Laurence M. Marks & Co., New York City; John S. McLaughlin, White, Weld & 


Co., New York City; John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., New York City 


Arizona Security Dealers Association 


WA 


Kirk C, Dunbar 


Henry E. Dahiberg 


President: 
Tucson 


Henry 


Vice-President: Kirk C. Dunbar, Kenneth Ellis & Co., Phoenix. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


Expires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in Phoenix unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ANDERSON, JAMES 

Ed Murray & Co. 
ANDLAUER, FRED C. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BARRETT, TYLER 

E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 
BECK, PAUL D. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
CHAPPELL, JOHN W. 

E. FP, Hutton & Company, Tucson 
CUTHBERTSON, FRED A. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
DAHLBERG, HENRY E. 

Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 
DUNBAR, KIRK C. 

Kenneth Ellis & Co. 
ELLIS, KENNETH A. 

Kenneth Ellis & Co. 
ELY, Jr., SIMS 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
FICKS, Jr., ALBERT 

Dean Witter & Co. 


FITCHET, SETH M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

GALLOWAY, ALVIN W. 
Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 


GOLTER, RICHARD W. 
First National Bank of Arizona 


HANCHETT, HAROLD G. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co 


HARVEY, WILLIAM 
Dean Witter & Co. 


HAUSER, RICHARD 
Dean Witter & Co. 


HAWKINS, GERARD 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co 


HICKS, ROLAND J. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
JACKSON, KATHRYN 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co 
KAUFMAN, HENRY J. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Tucson 


KOLKOSKI, CHESTER M. 
Kenneth A. Ellis & Co 


LAMBUTH, WILLIAM 
Dean Witter & Co. 


LEE, BENTON M. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


LEE. EUGENE 8. 
Valley Nationa] Bank ( Associate) 


LOPER, ANDREW B. 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix 
( Associate) 


MARNELL, TOM 
Kenneth A. Ellis & Co. 


Tucson 


E. Dahlberg, Henry Dahlberg & Company, 


Randolph E. Soranson, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Phoenix. 


Elected: November 10, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term 


MEYERS, TOM W. 
McGINNIS, JAMES F. 
MULLEN, HELEN 


MURRAY, ED 


O’NEIL, MAURICE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
OVENS, JAMES M. 

E. FP. Hutton & Company 
OWEN, JOHN G. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane 
PERRINE, KENNETH I. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
PICKERT, HAROLD 

E. F. Hutton & Co 
REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


REFSNES, JOE L. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
SENA, J. P. 

E. P. Hutton & Company 
SORANSON, RANDOLPH E. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STEINHOFF, CARROLL F. 
Henry Dahlberg & Co., 

THOMPSON, GORDON 
Dean Witter & Co. 
TOMPANE, EUGENE F. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
TRIPP, A. L, 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
TRUAX, VICK 
Ed Murray & Co. 
VER CRUISSE, PETER 
Guardian Trust Co. 


VIDRINE, KIRBY L. 
Kirby L. Vidrine Company 


WEBSTER, ARTHUR I. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WHITACRE, ROBERT H. 
First National Bank of 
(Associate) 


Tucson 


R. E. Soranson 


Merrill Lynch, 


Arizona 


E. F. Hutton & Company WOODWARD. MALCOLM C 


Woodward & Zuber, Tucson 


YOUNG, PHIL 
Kenneth A. Ellis & Co. 


ZUBER, ARTHUR J. 
Woodward & Zuber, Tucson 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Ed Murray & Co. 





Fenner & Beane 





Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers 


in 


Corporate and Municipal 
Securities 


BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 


Member: 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
1790 Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Telephone MAin 1-2910 Teletype CV 584 








We generally have buying and selling orders in the 
following list of over the counter securities: 


Aetna Standard Engineering 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Bessemer Securities 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Federal Machine & Welder 
Industrial Silica 


McCaskey Register 
Ohio Leather 

Ohio Water Service 
Peerless Cement 
Valley Mould & Iron 
Youngstown Steel Car 


BUTLER, WICK & CO. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Telephone Riverside 4-4351 














Convention Number 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 53 











Orland C. Mayer, Idaho Power Company, Boise, Idaho; Med Ilch, Idaho Power Company, Boise, Idaho; 


. Mr. & Mrs. William H. Oper, Walston & Co., Seattle; Arthur C. Sacco, Cruttenden & Co., Chicago; 
John L. Martin, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, New York City 


Mrs. & Mr. Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company, Seattle 


HUDSON, CEYLON E. 
Wooster, Ohio 


JAFFE. GEORGE E. 
Jaffe, Lewis & Co. 


KELER, RUSSEL E. 


Treasurer: Robert Weaver, Hornblower & Weeks. 


Governors: Elton R. Barber, Hayden, Miller & Co.; James J. 
Drnek, Prescott & Co.; Howard J. Eble, Parsons & Co., Inc.; 
Frank L. Marshall, The First Boston Corporation; George D. 


Cleveland Security Traders Association 











Robert Weaver 


L. Warren Foster 


Benjamin J. McPolin Martin J. Long 


President: L. Warren Foster, Gottron, Russell & Co. 
Vice-President: Benjamin J. McPolin, McDonald & Company. 
Secretary: Martin J. Long, The First Cleveland Corporation. 








| SILLS, FAIRMAN & HARRIS | 
| | INCORPORATED | 
| Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago New York | 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kans. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Emporia, Wichita, Salina, 


Direct Private Wire to W. E. Hutton & Co., N. Y. 
| 


| Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad and 


| 
| 
| Underwriters and Distributors of | 
| 
Industrial Securities | 


* 


Teletype 
CG 864 


Telephone 
DEarborn 2-142] 


COMPLETE TRADING FACILITIES 
SPECIALISTS IN LOCAL MARKETS 





























| DISTRIBUTION 
CREATES MARKETS 


Listed and Unlisted Securities 


Through our own retail and wholesale distribution we offer 


unusual facilities for placement of blocks of securities. 


Cruttenden & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange & Midwest Stock Exchange 





Associate Member American Stock Exchange 








209 S. La Salle Street Chicago 4. Illinois DEarborn 2-0500 















































Miller, Braun, Bosworth & Co., Incorporated. 


National Committeemen: Edward E. Parsons, Jr., Parsons & Co., 
Inc.; Morton A. Cayne, Gottron, Russell & Co. 


Alternates: Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co.; Martin J. Long, 


The First Cleveland Corp. 


Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo 


KING, EVERETT A. 
Fulton, Reid & Co 

KOESER, ORIN E. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


LAFFERTY, ALAN E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Elected: December, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term Ex- 


pires: January 31, 1953. 





(Members located in Cleveland unless 
otherwise indicateu 
ASBECK, FREDERICK M. 
Oiderman, Asbeck & Co. 
BARBER, ELTON R. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
BAXTER, JR., CHARLES McGHEE 
Baxter, Williams & Co. 
BEADLING, WILLIAM E. 
Beadling & Co., Youngstown 
BELLE, CLAUDE W. 
McDonald & Company 
BOCK, ROY E. 
Dodge Securities Corp. 
CAREY, WALTER J. 
Cunningham, Gunn, Carey & Co. 
CAYNE, MORTON A. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 
COOK, LAWRENCE 
Lawrence Cook & Co. 
COOK, R. J. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
COVINGTON, HERBERT C. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


DAVIS, CLARENCE F. 
The First Cleveland Corp. 


DOERGE, JACK O. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co 


DONAHUE, JOHN R. 
T. H. Jones & Co. 


DRNEK, JAMES J. 
Prescott & Co. 


EBLE, HOWARD J. 
Parsons & Co., Inc. 


EHRHARDT, EDWIN F. 
The Pirst Cleveland Corp 


EILERS, STANLEY M. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


ERB, ROBERT L. 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 


FISCHER, ALBERT 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


FLEEGLE, CHARLES 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


FOSTER, WARREN 
Gottron, Russel] & Co. 


FROST, Jr., HARRISON C. 
Hayden, Miller & Co 


GAWNE, HARRY J. 
Merrill, Turben & Co 

GRACE, ARTHUR V. 
Gottron, Russell & Co 


GRAY, WILLIAM § 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc 


GREEN, ALBERT B. 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc 


GREEN, WILLIAM 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc 


HANSON, DAVID G. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co 


HARDONY, MICHAEL C. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


HAWKINS, DANIEL M. 
Hawkins & Co 


HAYS, GEORGE H. 
Wi'l S. Halle & Co 


HLIVAK, STEPHEN E. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc 


HOTALING, A. STEPHEN 


OMAHA LINCOLN DENVER MILWAUKEE rhe First Boston Corporati 
HUBERTY, GEORGE 
(he Goodbody & Co 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


(Continued on page 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


e BYLLESBy 


Cr, 








BONDS 


Public Utility — Industrial — Railroad 
Municipal Bonds 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


Philadel phia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


imerican Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


* DE GARMO, A. W. (| 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 

Hayden, Miller & Co. 1 " 7 
| | ‘elephone FInancial 6-46 Teletype CG 2732-286 
DOERGE, CARL H. a) ] elephone FInancial 6-4600 reletype CC 2860 
eo oe SO. | New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Minneapolis 


54) 


STOCKS 








AC.ALLYN4 COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Underwriters » Dealers + Distributors « Since 1912 
Underwriter CONCORD FUND, Inc. 





Chicago Boston 


New York 


Aurora, Ill. 

Concord, N.H. 
Decatur, Ill. 

Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Moline, Ill. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Rockford, Ill. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Lexington, Kentucky 

Madison, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Waterloo, la. 
Wausau, Wis. 





AC.ALLYN & CO. 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Midwest Stock Exchange 
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we ok 
: . 043 le 
William J. Foral, Union Pacific Railway, Chicago; Mrs. & Mr. G. W. Hyett, Milwaukee Railroad, 


. Leo J. Doyle, Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago; Mrs. & Mr. John W. Clarke, 
Chicago; Mrs. & Mr. John I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc., Seattle 


John W. Clarke, Incorporated, Chicagc 


SMITH, PIERRE R. 
P. R. Smith & Co., Elyria, Gio 


STIVER, ALVIN J. 
The First Cleveland Corp. Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


LUCAS, WILLIAM SUMMERGRADE, IRVING 
Baxter, Williams & Co. Gottron, Russell & Co. 


MacLEOD, DONALD TAYLOR, JAMES N. 
Geyer & Co., Incorporated Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


ULLMAN, RUFUS M. 
Uliman & Co., Inc 


WARDLEY, RUSSELL G. 
Fulton, Reid & Co. 


WEAVER, ROEERT 
Hornblower & Weeks 


WITT, JOHN P. 
John P. Witt & Co. 


Cleveland Security Traders Association \iprescote & Con 


‘ , i LONG, MARTIN J. 
(Continued from page 55) 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 


LEWIS, MILTON B. 
Jaffe, Lewis & Co 


LAZIN, ERNEST 
Blyth & Co., Inc 





COMPETE UNLISTED 
SERVICE FOR 
DEALERS 


x « * 


Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 


135 S. La Salle St. ° CHICAGO 3 











CHICAGO --——— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 
1926 


SWIFT, HENKE & CO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 











Underwriters & Distributors 
Municipal Obligations 


Public Utility and Industrial 


Corporate Securities 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 


Founded 1890 


CHICAGO 3 
105 W. ADAMS STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2 
314 No. BROADWAY 











MARSHALL, FRANK L. 
The First Boston Curpvuration 


MASTERS, OLAN B. 

Butler, Wick & Cuv., Youngstown 
McGINTY, JOHN 

McDunaid & Company 


McPOLIN, BENJAMIN J. 
McDonald & Company 


MELODY, THOMAS A. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


MILLER, GEORGE D. 
Braun, Bosworth & Co.. Inc. 


MOLNAR, ALEXANDER E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


MORROW, FRANK W, 
Morrow & Co. 


NASH, CHARLES J. 
Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


OPDYKE, GEORGE F. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 


PARSONS, Jr... EDWARD E. 
Parsons & Co., Inc. 


PATRICK, FRANCIS J. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


PERKO, JOHN F. 
J. F. Perko & Company 


PLACKY, GEORGE 
L. J. Schultz & Co. 


PLASTERER, DON W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


PROBST, RICHARD A. 
Gottron, Russell & Co 


PROSSER, GUY W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


QUIGLEY, JAY L. 
Quigley & Co., Inc. 


ROSS, LEONARD O 
Ross, Borton & Simon, Inc. 


ROWLEY, RUSSELL K. 
Union Securities Corp. 


RUDIN, HARMON A. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 
RUFFING, JAMES R. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


RUNG, EDMUND J. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


RUSSELL, JAMES N. 
Gottron, Russell & Co 


SCHULTE, Jr., FRANK J. 
Ledogar Horner Company 


SHORSHER, FRED A. 
Ball, Burge & Kroes 


STEGLER, EDWARD N 
Edward N. Siegler & Co 

















BROKERS and DEALERS 


With Own Private Wires to 


Los Angales, Cal. - St. Paul, Minn. 
Sheboygan, Wis. . Milwaukee, Wis. 


William A. Puller & Co. 


Members of Midwest Stock Exchange 


209 S. LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 4 
Tel. DEarborn 2-5600 Teletype CG 146-147 














SECURITY DEALERS 


SPECIALIZED —- PROMPT 
CLEARINGS 


We clear for dealers in New York 


- Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland. 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE Address Loans and Securities De- 


partment. Teletype: CV 240. 





6.0 4 PAT OFF 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
































MEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 


cuicaco 


iL Trading markets 
KANSAS CITYGS” PHILADELENWIA 


maintained in Chicago 





OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 





REPUBLIC INVESTMENT COMPANY, INC. 


141 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-7727 Teletype: CG 2721 


Direct Wires to 
New York. Kansas City, Missouri and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



























Convention Number 
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Wie 









Martin I. King, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall, Mr. & Mrs. George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co., Los Angeles; John J. O’Kane, Jr., 


Seattle; Mr. & Mrs. William J. Zimmerman, Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc., Los Angeles 


John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., New York City 




























































a ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— PHILLIPS, JR., JESSE R. SHAWELL, WILLIAM 3. 
Investment Dealers Association of Houston J. R. Phillips Investment Company, Shawell & Company 
I 
ABERCROMBIE, LOVETT neorporated TODD, WALTER 
Lovett Abercrombie & Co. POLLOK, LEWIS W. B. V. Christie & Co. 
ANDERSON, R. 8. J 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. Bddieman-Pollek Co. ——n pe a 
BAYLESS, JAMES L. REESE, Mrs. Mary T. . ’ rds ons 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. Crerie & Co. WEATHERSTON, JOHN 8. 
La BAYNE, JOHN M. ROWLES, RUSSELL R. Gesmieny @'Os. 
; | Rotan, Mosle & Moreland Rowles, Winston & Co. WHITE, CHAS. B. 
BERRY, THOMAS A. Chas. B. White & Co. 
Schmitt, Berry & Co., Inc. SCHMITT, ANTHONY L. 


BRADLEY, RICHARD L. Schmitt Berry & Co., Inc. “at a 


Za Equitable Securities Corporation 

Ws BROWN, ROBERT D. SCOTT, JOHN DeC, WILSON, Mrs. FRANCES G. 
a Robert D. Brown & Co. John D. Scott and Co Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 
ts CHERRY, NORMAN G. 
f Crockett & Co. 


iz CHRISTIE, BYRON V. 9 4 
B. V. Christie & Co. 

J. Ludwig Mosle J. R. Phillips, Jr. Philip R. Neuhaus COOPER, ARTHUR C. | 

Rotan, Mosle & Moreland | 


: ‘ CORDTS, EDWIN G. . ; , ita 
President: J. Ludwig Mosle, Rotan Mosle and Moreland. Rotan, Mosle and Moreland, Beaumont | Underwriters—Brokers Listed & Unlisted Securities 
F . ents er CRERIE, FRANK H. 
Vice-President: Jesse R. Phillips, Jr., J. R. Phillips Investment Crerie & Co. 


Company, Incorporated. CROCKETT, A. GORDON 


Secretary-Treasurer; Philip R. Neuhaus, Underwood, Neuhaus enue. caaties ?. STRAUS, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 


& Co. Crockett & Co. 
: DAVIS, LAWRENCE MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE e MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
National Committeeman: A. Gordon Crockett. Crockett & Co. McClung & Knicke:bocker DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE e AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


Elected: December 15, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term PDunn a Wills” 


Expires: December 31, 1953. EDDLEMAN, RICHARD N. 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Eddleman-Pollok Co. 


FINKELSTEIN, JACK CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Shearson, Hammill & Co 
FOSDICK, JOHN JAY 




















ees & Compeny, Inc NEW YORK TELEPHONE MILWAUKEE 
comeny. eam, @ DETROIT ANdover 3-5700 GRAND RAPIDS 
. Lx, . &, . 
Trading Markets Fridley & Hess KANSAS CITY ae aie MT. CLEMENS 
‘ ? 650-651 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. FRYE, DONALD 


Rotan, Mosle & Moreland 


GEORGE, JOE E. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc | 


Iowa Southern Utilities Co. PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM COAST TO COAST 


Common and Preferreds 

















Retail Trading 
GOODWIN, JK., ARTHUR E. 
SINCERE AnD COMPANY |} cconyrsasensno 
GOODWIN, RICHARD H. J 
MEMBERS OF R. H. Goodwin & Co. Wa .” 
New York Stock Exchange HAIIN, CHAS. Ww. : 
and all Principal Stock and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., In 
Commodity Exchanges HARDING, EDWARD 


Crerie & Co. 


CHICAGO HARRIS, J. WYLIE | 


Harris-Heath Co 


HAWKINS, E. CLYDE 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc 
HESS, WILBUR E. 
Fridley & Hess 


KNICKERBOCKER, WALDO E 
McClung & Knickerbotke: 


KRAMER, THOMAS P. 
Kramer, Makris & Company 


La MASTER, LEWIS M. 
La Master & Co 


Brokers and Dealers in LAIN, JAMES W. \ G B C 
Rotan, Mosle & Moreland, Galveston 
MAGILL, ALBERT E. e e ec er & 0. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co, In INCORPORATED 
MASTERSON, JR., NEILL T. 


| Over the Counter Securities Chas. B. White’ & Co 


MATCEK, W. H. Le 9° 
on yg Established 1893 


Since 1974 McCLUNG, CLINTON C. 


McClung & Knickerbocker 
McDONALD, JOHN A. 

J. R. Phillips Investment Company 

Incorporated 


McLEAN, CHARLES I. 
Harris, Upham & Co 





Telephone Teletype 
STate 2-2400 CG 252-656 & 657 











ROGERS & TRACY McLEAN, Jr., CHARLES I. 
"eG. Harris, Upham & Co 

. . af ; ‘oan MILES, RALPH 

120 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois J. R. Phillips Investment Company 
. - . ai 

Telephone STate 2-4151 eutpseamenes Vembers 
MILLAR, ESTELLE A. . . 
Direct wires to our Correspondents B. V. Christie & Co New York Stock ExcHancr AMERICAN Stock ExCHANGE 
EASTMAN, DILLON & Co. SMITH, HAGUE & co. ee ~ : - MiIpWES1 STO;C K Ex HANGE SAN FRAN isco SToOC K Ex« HANGE 
‘ I estmen ompany 
NEW YORK DETROIT oo —_ 


Incorporated 








MURPHY, J. D 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 




















COMMERCIAL and 


Mr. & Mrs. William G. Simpson, H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorporated, Pittsburgh 











McDONALD-MOORE & CO. 


Municipal and Corporate Securities 


1566 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 
WO 3-9565 


MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


FLINT LANSING GRAND RAPIDS 
410 National Bldg. Bank of Lansing Bldg. 810 Michigan National 
Phone 4-8044 Phone 5-7289 Bank Bldg. 
Phone 8-1507 






































Active Markets Maintained in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Specialists in 


Michigan Bonds and Stocks 


first oF MicuiGan GorPoRATION 


Member Detroit & Midwest Stock Exchanges 


BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Grand Rapids Battle Creek Bay City Flint 
Lansing Port Huron 


























BUHL BUILDING 


Detroit 


An Address of Distinction 


FINANCIAL TENANTS 
IN THE BUHL BUILDING 


Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 
Ferriss, Wagner & Miller 
First of Michigan Corporation 
H. Hentz & Co. 
Carlton M. Higbie Corporation 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
McDonnell & Co. 
National Bank of Detroit 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
Shannon & Company 
White, Noble & Company 


a - . 
a 


= 


1 at ar a ae ae ae SSuegaecre 
== | i 








Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Edward J. Smith 


President; Edward J. Smith, Smith, Bishop & Co. 
Vice-President: Karl B. Rollins, K. B. Rollins & Co. 


Treasurer: Francis Q. Coulter, Marine Midland Trust Company 


of Central New York. 


Secretary: Charles T. Heaton, William N. Pope, Inc. 
Governors: Alvin J. Grabau, Grabau-Buchman; William G. Lap- 
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Jack Hecht, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los Angeles; Jerry Tegeler, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MARSH, WILLIAM 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


McGURK, ROBERT T. ; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp 





Karl B. Rollins Francis Q.Coulter Charles T. Heaton 


MILES, JOHN P. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 
MULCOCK, ERNEST R. 
E. R. Mulcock & Co. 
POPE, WILLIAM N. 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
POZZI, FRANK 

Smith, Bishop & Co. 
ROBERTS, JAMES 
ROLLINS, KARL B. 

K. B. Rollins & Co. 
SCHELLENBERG, LeROY HU. 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
SCHMIDT, NORMAN C. 

Clarence A. Goodelle 
SMITH, EDWARD J. 

Smith, Bishop & Co. 
SMITH, LEO V. 

Leo V. Smith & Co. 
SNYDER, EVERETT W. 

E. W. Snyder and Co. 
STOKES, ROY H. 

Merchants National Bank 
SUITS. GILBERT 

Smith, Bishop & Co 
THORNE, WILLIAM J. 


Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York 


TICKNER, RULAND L, 
Foster & Adams 


ham, Jr., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Clarence A. Goodelle, TIFFANY, DONALD L. 


Drew G. Eastman, Eastman & Co.; Robert T. McGurk, Stone & 


Webster Securities Corp. 


Donald L. Tiffany, Inc. 


TURCOT, CHARLES J. 
Reynolds & Co. 


National Committeeman: Everett W. Snyder, E. W. Snyder & Co. WALLACE, WARREN R. 


Alternate; Edward J. Smith, Smith, Bishop & Co. 
Elected: January 19, 1953; Took Office; January 19, 1953; Term 


Expires: January, 1954. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


BICKELHAUP, ALBERT C. 
Cohu & Co. 


BILLINGS, PEARNE W. 
Cohu & Co. 

BISHOP, WESLEY 
Smith, Bishop & Co. 


BULLOCK, EDWARD J. 
Reid-Bullock Co. 


BULLOCK, JR., EDWARD 
Reid-Bullock Co. 


CANDEE, HORACE F. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


CARY, DANIEL W., 
Reynolds & Co. 


COPELAND, HARRY C. 
Reynolds & Co. 


COULTER, FRANCIS Q. 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York 


CUMMINGS, ERNEST M. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


DAY, MARSHALL W. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co 


EASTMAN, DREW G. 
Eastman & Co. 


EMMONS, EDWARD t.. 
Reynolds & Co, 


ENGREN, GEORGE M. 


FELDMAN, RICHARD 
Granbery, Marache & Co 


GEHM, GEORGE W. 
First Trust & Deposit Co 


GOODELLE, CLARENCE A. 


GRABAU, ALVIN J. 
Grabau-Buchman 


GRAY, DONALD A. 
William N. Pope, Inc 


GRIMES, WILLIAM 8H. C. 
Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc 


HEATON, CHARLES T. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


JOHNSON, ORLIE D. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co 


LAPHAM. BEVERLEY 8. 
B. H. Lapham & Company 


LAPHAM, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 


Payettevilie, N. x. 


WELLES, FRANK M. 
Reynolds & Co. 


WILSON, J. HOLDEN 
Grabau-Buchman 


CAMPBELL, MeCArtTy & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 


H. SCHOLLENBERGER 
Mer. Trading Department 








Orders executed on Detroit Stock Exchange for 
N.A.S.D. members at regular rates less 40%, 


WE COVER MICHIGAN’S 
UNLISTED MARKETS 


WM. C. RONEY & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Teletype DE 100-101 
BUHL BLDG. © DETROIT, MICH. 


Grand Rapids Saginaw Battle Creek Kalamazoo 























Convention 


Number 























Gordon 






First 


Donald L. Patterson, 


Boettcher and Company, Denver, and 
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his dog 








Chris 





saceitie'® Traders Association of Connecticut 


H.N. Libby Adolph G. Starkel N. E. Fon Eisen 


President: Gordon H. N. Libby, Coburn & Middlebrook, Incor- 
porated, Hartford. 


Vice-President: Adolph G. Starkel, Putnam & Co., Hartford 


Second Vice-President: Nicholas E. Fon Eisen, Fahnestock & Co., 


Ha 


rtford. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Edward C. McNulty, Chas. W. Scranton & 


Co., 


New Haven. 





Edward C. McNulty 

















- 
_ 
- 
— o_ 


INDIANAPOLIS BOND AND SHARE 
@ CORPORATION @ 


129 EAST MARKET BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 








x * * 
Investment Dealers and Underwriters. Specialists 
in issues of Indiana Tax Exempt and Corporate 
Securities. 


Teletype IP-298 Telephone MA- 4321 
MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


eeeeseeeeeeeaeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 





























WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Ford Building, Detroit 26 
Ann Arbor Trust Bidg., Ann Arbor 
120 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Michigan 











Governors: Harold I. Dyer, 
George L. Austin, 
Bligh, Fahnestock & Co., 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 


Co., Inc., New Haven. 


Alternates: Gordon H. N. Libby, Coburn & Middlebrook, Incor- 


porated, Hartford. 


Elected: October 1952; Took Office: January 1953; Term Expires: 


Decemper 1953. 





«Members located in Hartford unless 
otherwise indicated) 


AUSTIN, GEO. L. 
G. L. Austin & Co. 
BEAKEY, EDWARD 
Eddy Brothers & Co. 
BEAL, BRUCE H. 
Kennedy-Peterson, Inc. 
BLIGH, ROBERT A. 
Pahnestock & Co., 


WMAN, ALFRED H. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


BRADLEY, E. HOLBROOK 
Edward M. Bradley & Co., 
New Haven 

BRESLAV, WALTER 
G. H. Walker & Co., 

CALVERT, ROBERT B. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 

CILENTO, FRANK E, 
Shearson, Hammill 

CLAPP, CLARENCE B. 
Whaples, Viering” & Co. 

CLARK, MYRON H. 
Estabrook & Co. 

CLEMENCE, ROBERT H. 
R. L. Day & Co 
New Haven 


COHAN, HARRY D. 
Denton & Co., ~' 


CONNER, EARL 

Maples & Geidschmidt, South Norwalk 
COOK, AARON 

Putnam & Co. 
COX, FREDERIC BR. 

New Haven 
DOCKHAM, GEORGE A. 

Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., 
DYER. HAROLD I. 

Eddy ‘Seether & Co. 
ENGLISH, JAMES P. 

Cooley & “gg 
FAUST, HAROLD 

Equitable Soamelies Corporation 


FON EISEN, NICHOLAS E. 
Pahnestock & Co. 


Torrington 


Inc. 


Bridgeport 


& Co 


Bridgeport 


GRAHAM, JOHN E. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


GRAHAM, REGINALD E. 
New Haven 
HEGEMAN, ARTHUR W. 
Hegeman & Co., Stamford 
HOLMAN, WILLIAM D. 
Putnam & Co. 
HUNGERFORD, DONALD E. 
Robert C. Buell and Company 
HURLBERT, GORDON C. 
E. T. Andrews & Co., West Hartford 
JACOBS, DONALD B. 
Conning & Co. 
JOHNSON. A. MAURITS 
G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport 
KNABLEIN, RUDOLPH L. 


Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., Bridgeport 
LIBBY, GORDON H. N. 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 


MAIGRET, NORMAN 
Coburn & Middlebrook, 


McNULTY, EDW. J. 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 


MELIA, THOMAS F. 
The R. F. Griggs Company, 


MORGAN, DANIEL J. 
Be Et Watson & Co., Bridgeport 


MORRIS, ROBERT 5. 
Robt. S. Morris & Co. 


MURPHY, WILLIAM A. 
Hegeman & Co., Stamford 


Y, FRANK J. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
New Haven 


Incorporated 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Eddy Brothers & Co., Hartford; 
G. L. Austin & Co., Hartford; Robert A. 
Torrington; 
Hartford; Donald E. Hungerford, 
Robert Buell and Company, Hartford. 


National Committeemen: George A. Dockham, Hincks Bros. & 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





57 





William F. + William R. Staats & Co., San Francisco 





SCRIBNER, WYLLIS 
Eastern Securities, 
SHAW, JOHN H. 
McClure and Shaw 
SHURE, JOSEPH 
Bache & Co., New Haven 
STARKEL, ADOLPH G. 
Putnam & Co, 
STEINER, 8. JACKSON 
Jackson Steiner & Co., 
SUTTON, FREDERICK T. 
White, Weld & Co., New 


own, LESLIE B. 
has. W, Scranton & Co., 


SWEENEY, WILLIAM J. 
Sweeney & Company, New Britain 


TACKUS, ANDREW L. 
Putnam & Co. 


Inc. 


Robert B. Calvert, 


Inc. 


Haven 


New Haven 





PAZERA, ALPHONSE L. 
The R. F. Griggs Company, Waterbury 


RYBECK, WILLIAM H. 
William H, Rybeck & Company, Meriden 


SAMUELSON, ARTHUR O. 
George C. Lane & Co. Inc., 


WEISKE, F. RICHARD 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Bridgeport 


WILDE, RICHARD W. 


New Haven Conning & Co. 


MANLEY, BENNETT & CO. 


Retail and Trading Interest in 
Detroit and Michigan Bank Stocks 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
1100 Buhl Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


WOodward 5-1122 
Teletype DE-92 

















UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 
IN 
MIDWESTERN UNLISTED STOCKS 





S.R. LIVINGSTONE, CROUSE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


WOodward 5-6202 Teletype DE-336 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 
to 


DEMPSEY-TEGELER 
CHICAGO 
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George T. & Mr. 


Mrs. 


Grady, Cincinnati Municipal Bond 


Landon A. Freeer, 
Corporation, Cincinnati 


& Mr. 


William N. Edwards 


& Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Roy V. Jackson, First 


Patrick B. McGinnis, McGinnis & Company, 
National Bank in Dallas 





SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
OF 
INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


Stifel, Nicolaus @ Company 


INCORPORATED 
MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


ST. LOUIS 2 MOLINE, ILL. CHICAGO 3 


314 N. BROADWAY First Natl. Bank Bldg. 105 W. ADAMS ST. 
Bell Teletype SL 392 Bell Teletype CG 697 











PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
Bank, Insurance, Industrial 


and Public Utilities Stocks 


of the Nation 


All Midwestern and Local Issues 


a 


WHITE & COMPANY 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange — American Stock Exchange ( Associate) 
Mississippi Valley Building, Saint Louis 1, Mo. 


Telephone—Central 0282 Teletypes—SL 25, 26, 27 


Private wires to: 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Detroit, Dallas, 
E] Paso, Houston, San Antonio, New Orleans, Denver, Toronto, Ont. 
Branches: Bloomington, Ill.; Tulsa, Okla. 









































PELTASON, TENENBAUM Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 



































Alabama Security Dealers 


Nolan C. Darby, Jr. 


M. A. Watkins, Jr. 


President: Nolan C. Darby, Jr., 


& Beane, Birmingham. 


First Vice-President: George M. 


Montgomery. 


Second Vice-President: 
pany, Mobile. 


George M. Wood 


Association 


be 
Ogden Shropshire 


Ralph E. Adams 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


Wood, George M. Wood & Co., 


Ogden Shropshire, Shropshire & Com- 


Secretary: Miles A Watkins, Jr., Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 


Birmingham. 


Treasurer: Ralph E. Adams, Berney Perry & Company, Inc., 


Birmingham. 


—— ROSTER OF 


ADAMS, RALPH E. 
Berney Perry & Company, 
mingham 
AGEE, RUCKER 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 
ALEXANDER, GEORGE 
Conville & Company, Birmingham 
ALLISON, Jr., CHARLES J. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, 
mingham 
ANDRESS, JAMES 
First National Bank of Mobile, Mobile 
ANDREWS, J. WARREN 
First National Bank, Montgomery 


ANDREWS, O. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


ARMSTRONG, ERNEST 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


BACON, ROBERT §&. 
First National Bank of Mobile, Mobile 


BAXLEY, MARION 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Montgomery 

BONHAM, JOHN A. 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 


BOYCE, MILTON §8. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fennere & Beane, 
Birmingham 


BRODNAX, MARION J. 
Brodnax & Knight, Inc., Birmingham 


BROWN, C. BLYTHE 
Cumberland Securities Corporation, Bir- 
mingham 


CARLISLE, JUDSON 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


CARLSON, Jr., Robert H. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


Inc., Bir- 


Bir- 


MEMBERS ——— 


COHEN, MORTIMER A. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 
COX, JOHN B., Jr. 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham 


CROW, Jr., JAMES 8. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Ine. 


CRUMPTON, TOM U. 
T. U. Crumpton & Co., Inc. Birmingham 


DARBY, Jr., NOLAN C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


DENSON, HARRY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Birmingham 


DOE, WELDON 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 


EDDINS, JOHN O. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


ELIASBERG, JULIEN 
Selma 


FORE, ROBERT B. 
Pirst National 
Birmingham 


FRAZER, FRANK B. 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 


HAWORTH, HOWARD H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane, 
Birmingham 


HAYLEY, FRED 
Merchants National 


HECHT, GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Birmingham 


HENDRIX, JAMES &. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 


Birmingham 


Beane, 


Bank of Birmingham, 


Bank, Mobile 


New York City 


uo LuiLBERG, BERNARD F. 
Udess, Mariin & Herzberg, 
mingoam 

HILL, HOWARD E. 

Crescent Finance & Investment Co., Inc., 
Montgomery 

HULLEMAN, 8S. BKOOKS 
hugo Marx & Co., Montgomery 

HUSBAKD, CHARLES C, 
menurix & Mayes, Inc., Montgomery 

MY UVINGER, EB 5. 

Curisun & Co., Birmingham 

JEMISON, Jr., JOHN 5S. 

Marx & Company, Birmingham 

KNIGHI, Jr., KOY W. 
brodnax & Kuight, Inc., Birmingham 

LEACH, EDMUND C, 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 

LEE, ALONZO H. 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

LESLIE, OWEN C. 

Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
Caivosa 

LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 
Stubys, Smith & Lumbardo, 
Ininuguam 

LUNG, KENNETH 
Carison & Co., Birmingham 

LYNN, HENKY §. 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

MAKAIN, ELBEKT H, 

Udess, Martin & Herzberg, 
Minglam 

MAMA, V. HUGO 
tiugu marx & Company, Birmingham 

MAKA, Jr., V. HUGO 
Hugo marx & Company, Birmingham 

MAKA, WILLIAM 
Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 

MAS1AERS, ERNEST 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
birmingham 

MAYES, HAROLD B. 

Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 

McREE, S. A, 

Carison & Co., Birmingham 

MOHR, SIDNEY J. 

Thornton, Mohr & Farish, Montgomery 

MORROW, Jr., Hugh 
Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- 
ham 


NABERS, DRAYTON 
First National Bank, Birmingham 


ODESS, LEWIS J. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
mingham 


PERRY Ill, TUNSTALL B. 
berney Perry & Company, Inc., 
Birmingham 

PERRY, W. BERNEY 
Berney Perry & Company, Inc., 
mingham 

ROANE, NELSON 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 

SCHULHAFER, LOUIS 


Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
mingham 


SCOTT, JOHN B. 
Montgomery 


SELLERS, PHILLIP A. 
Sellers, Doe & Company, Montgomery 


SHIVER, JR., JOHN R. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
3irmingham 
SHROPSHIRE, OGDEN 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 
SMITH, HENRY M. 


Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
mingham 


STANSEL, ARTHUR 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 
STERNE, MERVYN 8H. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingha>4 
STUBBS, Jr., GEORGE H. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, 
mingham 
THORNTON, J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish 
THORNTON, Jr., J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish 
TURNER, LEO C. 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 
TUTWILER, ALLEN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Birmingham 


Inc., Bir- 


Inc., Tus- 


Inc., Bir- 


Inc., Bir- 


Inc., Bir- 


Bir- 


Inc., Bir- 


Beane, 


Bir- 


Inc., Bir- 


Montgomery 


Montgomery 


Fenner & Beane, 



























Convention Number 





J. W. Tindall & Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ULMER T. CLYDE 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 


VINCENTELLI, JOHN 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


WATKINS, WARNER §&. 


ham 
WATKINS, Jr., WARNER 5S. 


Montgomery Watkins, Morrow & Co., Birmingham 
WALKER, JOSEPH WOOD, GEORGE M. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Bir- George M. Wood & Company, Mont- 
mingham gomery 
WATKINS, Jr., MILES A. WOOD, JR., GEORGE M. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., Bir- George M. Wood & Company, 
mingham Montgomery 


Nashville Security Traders Association 





M. F. McDaniel 


Everett Clayton 


Ray G. Martin 


President: Everett Clayton, Merrill 


Beane. 
Vice-President: M. F. MéDaniel, Webster & Gibson. 


Secretary & Treasurer: Ray G. Martin, Temple Securities Corpo- 
ration. 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Mr. & Mrs. Alfred A. Harmet, A. A. Harmet & Co., Chicago; Mrs. & Mr. James B. Dean, 


Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- 












UNLISTED TRADING 
SPECIALISTS 












WITH RETAIL OUTLETS 
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SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Landreth Building 









Bell Teletype 
SL 456 


Garfield 0225 


St. Louis 2, Mo. . D. 123 
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Directors: Everett M. Clayton, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; M. F. McDaniel, Webster & Gibson; Ray G. Martin, 
Temple Securities Corporation; 
curities Corporation; Buford G. Wilson, Jack M. Bass & Com- 


pany. 


National Committeemen: H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securi- 
ties Corporation; William Nelson II, Clark, Landstreet & Kirk- 


patrick, Inc, 


Elected: December 19, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term 


Expires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF 


BARNES, MELVILLE M. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
BASS, JACK M., 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
BELL, WALTER E. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BENEDICT, E. B. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
BERRY, WILLIAM I. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc 
BURKHOLDER, H. FRANK 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
CARRICO, CHARLES B. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
CLARK, HAROLD W. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


CLAYTON, EVERETT M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


DAVENPORT, C. EVAN 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
DERRYBERRY, LOUIS 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 
DE SELDING, EDWARD B. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
DOUGLAS, N. JAMES 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
EASTON, PORTER L. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
ELKINS, O. C. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
EVANS, JESSE H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVANS, N. PEYTON 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 


EVE, PAUL F. 
Paul Eve & Co. 


FARRAR, RUDOLPH 5. 
Temple Securities Corporation 


GIBSON, Jr., JO 
Webster & Gibson 
GREENWALT, BUFORD W. 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


HALE, Jr., RB. WALTER 
J. C, Bradford & Co. 


HALLIBURTON, GUS G. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


HILL, ALBERT S. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


KEITH, PORTER 
W. N. Estes & Company, 


KEY, MARTIN B. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


KINGINS, MERVYN J. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 


KIRKPATRICK, Jr.,. EDWARD L. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 


KIRTLAND, FRED K. 
Hermitage Securities 


LANDSTREET, Ill, BEVERLY W. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 


LAUPER, RUDOLPH 
First American National Bank 


Inc 


Inc. 


Company, Inc. 


Inc 


LEDYARD, QUITMAN R. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


LUSKY, IRA L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


MADDEN, BERT F. 
Mid-South Securities 


MARTIN, RAY G. 
Temple Securities Corporation 


McDANIEL, M. F. 
Webster & Gibson 


McLAUGHLIN, THOS. E. 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


MITCHELL, T. H. 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


NELSON, FINIS 
First American National Bank 


Fenner & Beane 


Co. 


John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, St. Louis; Esther Zollinger, New Orleans; 
Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver—on the rink 











SMITH, MARION 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


STEMPFEL, ROBERT 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


STERN, SOL 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


TEMPLE, THOMAS H. 
Temple Securities Corporation 


THOMAS, MARION F. 

W. N. Estes & Company, Inc. 
TUCKER, JAMES W. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
WARD, JAMES C., 

Third National Bank 
WARTERFIELD, CHARLES W. 

First American National Bank 
WEBSTER, ROBERT C. 

Webster & Gibson 
WILEY, DAVID W. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
WILKERSON, J. L. 

J, C. Bradford & Co. 
WILLIAMS, J. LEE 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
WILSON, BUFORD G. 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
WORKE, Jr., ROBERT H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
ZEITLER, JOHN R. 

Third National Bank 


H. Laird Smith, Equitable Se- 


MEMBERS ——— 
NELSON, II, WILLIAM 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


NIELSEN, EINER 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


PAYNE, CARR 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


PETTEY, HERBERT 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
PILCHER, MATTHEW, B. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
READ, ROBERT R. 

Robert R. Read Investment Co. 
SHARP, ALFRED D. 

Alfred D. Sharp & Company 
SHILLINGLAW, RICHARD 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
SMITH, H, LAIRD 

Equitable Securities Corporation 





ST. LOUIS MARKETS 


Our Trading Department Is Active In All 
Local Listed And Unlisted Securities 
And Invites Your Inquiries 
“If there is a Market we can find it” 
We Specialize In Orders For Banks And Dealers 


We want offerings, Odd Lots, Missouri D. O. Municipals 


EDWARD D. JONES & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midwest Stock Exrchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


300 North 4th St. Saint Louis 2, Mo. 
Central 7600 Bell Teletype SL 593 
Direct Private Wire Connections with 


Josephthal & Co., New York, and James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago 











Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ANHEUSER BUSCH INC. 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


And Other St. Louis Securities 


NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


FOURTH AND OLIVE 
CEntral 5585 
ST. LOUIS 
| Bell Teletype SL 151 & SL 152—L. D. St. Louis 340, 341 & 342 





61 Wall St. 
New York, N. Y. 


First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Alton, Ill. 


Commercial Bldg. 


Belleville, Iil. 
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John Latshaw, Uhlmann & Latshaw, Kansas City, Mo. 


Baltimore Security Traders Association 





Allison M. Berry H. L. Kellermann David H. Gilbert C. Herbert Sadtler 


President: Allison M. Berry, Robert Garrett & Sons. 
Vice-President: Howard L. Kellermann, Alex. Brown & Sons. 


Secretary: David H. Gilbert, Harry M. Sheely & Co. 

Treasurer; C. Herbert Sadtler, Baker, Watts & Co. 

Governors: John G. Chenoweth, Baker, Watts & Co.; William 
Herr, Alex. Brown & Sons; J. Carl Frank, John C. Legg & 


Company; Jack Snyder, Mead, Miller & Co.; Harry R. Piet, Jr., 
John D. Howard & Co. 


National Committeeman: William C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams 
& Company, Inc. 


Elected: December 4, 1952; Took Office: December 4, 1952: Term 
Expires: December 4, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ARMSTRONG, EDWARD J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BAMBERGER, E. CLINTON 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 


BANEY, ARTHUR L. 
E. R. Jones & Co. 


BERRY, ALLISON M. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 


KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


McKNIGHT BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
TELETYPE— 
MP 120 


ENDICOTT BLDG. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
TELETYPES— 
ST P 93 (Corporate Dept.) 
ST P 117 (Municipal Dept.) 











PIPER, JAFFRAY & HOPWOOD 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GREAT FALLS 


ST. PAUL 
BILLINGS 


BLOCHER, THOMAS 5S. 
Maryland Trust Company 
BODIE, CHARLES A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BOYCE, JR., C. PREVOST 
Stein Bros. & Boyc 
BRADLEY, R. EMMET 
John C. Legg & Company 
BRADY, JOHN A. 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BROWN, J. DORSEY 
J. Dorsey Brown & Co 
BRUCK, H. MITCHELL 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co 
BUTLER, J. WILMER 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT P. 
John C. Legg & Company 
CHAPIN, BEDFORD 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CHENOWETH, Jr., JOHN G. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM F. 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
CRUNKLETON, JOHN R. 
Mercantile Trust Co. cf Biltimore 
CRUNKLETON, Jr., JOHN R. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
EBERWEIN, BERNARD E. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
ENSOR, Jr., LAWRENCE E. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
FOUT, Jr., HENRY B. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc 
FRANK, J. CARL 
John C. Legg & Company 
FREEMAN, EDWARD B. 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 
GILBERT, DAVED H. 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
GRAY, E. GUY 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
GROSS, CHARLES 
Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
GUNDLACH, LOUIS P. 
Brooke & Co. 
HERR, WILLIAM J. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
HOFFMAN, JOHN M. 
John M. Hoffman Company 
JENNINGS, ARTHUR C. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KEAGLE, O. JOSEPH 
c/o Phil.-Balt. Stock Exchange 
KELLERMANN, HOWARD L. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
KIDD, C. NEWTON 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KLEIN, GUSTAV 
Mead, Miller & Co. 
KRIEGEL, LEO 
H. Landon Davies 
LIST, ROBERT 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MARTIN, CHESTER 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
McCLURE, E. ELWOOD 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MITCHELL, C. BENJAMIN 
Mitchell Securities, Inc. 
MORGAN, Jr., C. GERARD 
John C. Legg & Company 
NIEMEYER, HARRY J. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 
NILES, Jr., NORMAN E. 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
PIET, Jr., HARRY R. 
John D. Howard & Co. 
PINDELL, DAVID LEE 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 


PINKERTON, CHARLES 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


POE, PHILIP L. 
Philip L. Poe & Co 


REIN, HOWARD E. 
Equitable Trust Co. 


RIEPE, J. CREIGHTON 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


ROBERTS, Jr... WILLIAM C. 
Cc. T. Williams & Company, Inc. 


ROCK, CHARLES H. 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 


SADTLER, C. HERBERT 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


SENER, JOSEPH W. 
John C. Legg & Company 


SHEELY, HARRY M. 
Harry M. Sheely & Co 


of Baltimore 


William H. Gregory, lll, 


Bonner 





SNYDER, JACK 
Mead, Miller & Co. 
SOWERS, J. CLAIRE 
Mead, Miller & Co. 
SPILKER, C. ALFRED 
Equitable Trust Co. 
STROHMER, JOSEPH G. 
John C. Legg & Company 
SUNDERLAND, EDWIN P. 
John C. Legg & Company 
TAYLOR, PRESTON A. 
Mead, Miller & Co. 


WARREN, ROBERT A. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
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& Gregory, New York 


WATERS, CLINTON C. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
WATTS, Jr., SEWELL 8. 

Baker, Watts & Co. 
WHITAKER, HAMILTON T. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
WHITE, GEORGE M. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WILBUR, LeROY A. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
WILHELM, F. OSBORNE 

C. T. Williams & Company, Inc. 
YEAGER, G. THOMAS 

Baker, Watts & Co. 


Florida Security Dealers Association 


Wm. M. Courtney 


Clinton T. McCreedy 


H. George Carrison 


President: William M. Courtney, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Jacksonville. 


Vice-President: Clinton T. McCreedy, McCreedy & Company, 


Inc., Miami. 








Jee 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





TWIN CITY STOCKS 





KERMIT SORUM — OSCAR BERGMAN 


ALLISON -WILLIAMS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Phone: ATlantic 3475 


TWX MP 163 








\—CLLALLL LAMA ddd ddd ddd LLL. 


Corporate and Municipal 


Securities 
Active Retail Distribution 


IRVING J. RICE G COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members 


Teletype ST P 30 


» 


Private Wire System 
BONNER & GREGORY — DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


Open End Telephone to Minneapolis—Midway 6262 


Midwest 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN, 


Vdd hhddddddsddiddddddddddddidsddddidddidddddddddddiiddddddddidddddddddddddddatddddddtiddddddddddddddtdddbddddte 


Stock Exchange 


Telephone Garfield 3329 


VTL ddddddddddiddddddshhbhbhdhdhdbbdr 


S 











Convention Number 










deep ‘a 


Mr. 


poration, Jacksonville. 





& Mrs. H. Sheldon Parker, Kay, Richards & Co., Pittsburgh 


THE COMMERCIAL 


Secretary-Treasurer: H. George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison Cor- 


Governors: The officers and J. Herbert Evans, Beil & Hough, 


St. Petersburg; D. Kirk Gunby, Gunby and Company, DeLand; 
F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami; Howard 
S. Wheeler, Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando. 


National Committeemen: H. George Carrison, Pierce-Carrison 


Corporation, Jacksonville; 


George M. McCleary, Florida 


Securities Company, St. Petersburg; F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van 


Ingen & Co., Miami. 
Took Office: October, 1952; Term 


Expires; November 7, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ADAMS, WELLES 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
AHBE, JOHN L. 
Harris, Upham & Co., Palm Beach 
ALEXANDER, ROBERT U. 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
ALLEMAN, F. MONROE 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, 
lando 
ALLEN, J. EVERETT 
Allen & Company, Lakeland 
ANDERSON, PAUL G. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 
ANDERSON, WALTER T. 
Anderson Cook Company, Inc., 
Palm Beach 
AYERS, IRA C. 
Anderson Cook Company, 
Palm Beach 
BARNES, DAVID 
Ranson-Davidson Co., Inc., Coral Gables 
BARR, TRACY B. 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, 
Daytona Beach 


BARRETT, JOSEPH R. 
Florida Securities Company, 
St. Petersburg 


BEATON, R. A. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


Inc., Or- 


Inc. 


Inc., 


BENNETT, W. 


BEIL, Jr., FREDERIC C. 


Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 


K. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Ft. Lauderdale 


BLEDER, G. L. 


A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


BOWER, C. H. 


A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


BRADY, EUGENE P. 


Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 


Lord, Abbett & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BRUNDAGE, CHARLES F. 


A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 


CAMPBELL, JR., ALEX 


Oakes & Company, Miami 


CARDEGNA, JOHN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


CARRERE, HENRY M. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 


CARRISON, H. GEORGE 


Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 


CARSON, Jr., ROBERT B. 


Thomson & McKinnon, West Palm Beach 


CATES, W. H. 


Tallahasee 





Dealers in 


Municipal Bonds, Railroad, Public Utility 
and Industrial Securities 


Mutual Fund Shares and Bank 


and Insurance Stocks. 


* 


A. P. KIBBE & CO. 


12 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


Bell System Teletype SU 560 


Phone 4-0501 




















Bay Petroleum 

Big Horn Powder River 
Black Hills Power & Light 
Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Cheyenne Oil Ventures 
Colorado Central Power Co. 
Colorado Interstate Gas 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cresson Consolidated Gold 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Denver-Chicago Trucking 
Cenver National Bank 
Denver Tramway Corporation 
Empire State Petroleum 












We are interested in buying or selling the securities of: 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg., Denver 


Private Wire Troster, Singer 


tt Specialists Rocky Mountain Region Securities: —m 


Equity Oil Co. 

Frontier Refining Co. } 
Golden Cycle Corp. 

Ideal Cement Company 

Kinney Coastal Oil Co. 

Kutz Canon 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Oklahoma Oil Co., Inc. 

Potash Company of America 
Sioux Oil Co. 

United States National Bank 
United States Potash Company 
Woodward Oil, Inc. 


DN 490 KEYstone 0101 
& Co., New York City 





CHILDRESS, FRANCIS B. 

Childress and Company, Jacksonville 
CHRYST, CLAYTON J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
CHRYST, JOHN M. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona Beach 
CHRYST, RICHARD §. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Coral Gables 


CHURCHILL, WALTER R. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jacksonville 
CLARKE, JR., HAGOOD 
Barcus, Kindred & Co., 
COGGIN, ROBERT W. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
COLEY, MARION H, 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
COOK, KENNETH 
Anderson Cook Company, Inc., 
Palm Beach 
COOK, ROBERT H. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 
COOK, THOMAS M. 
Thomas M. Cook & Company, 
W. Palm Beach 
COURTNEY, WILLIAM M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Jacksonville 
CRANFORD, JAMES A. 
The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville 
CROUCH, LEO P. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jackscnville 
DAVIS, DeWITT 
Welsh, Davis & Co., Chicago, 
DAVIS, PAUL A. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 
DeLANO, OSCAR L, 
Goodbody & Co., Sarasota 
De LOCA, CHARLES H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Ft. Lauderdale 
DICKSON, WILLIAM R. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Clearwater 
DOOLY, OSCAR E. 
Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
DUELL, CLAUDE J. 
Thomson & McKinnon, St 
DUSKIN, JOSEPH H. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Palm Beach 
EDWARDS, W. RAY 
Atwill & Co., Miami Beach 
ELIAS, JACOB M. 
Oakes & Company, Key West 
ELLIOTT, RAYMOND J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Palm Beach 
EMERSON, W. A 
Merrill Lynch, 
St. Petersburg 
ENGLISH. EDWARD L. 
Gordon Graves & Co., 
ERICKSEN, ARTHUR C. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
ERICKSEN, CARLTON O. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
EVANS, J. HERBERT 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 
EWING, ALLEN C. 
Allen C. Ewing & Co 
EWING, CLAUDE M. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 
FISHMAN, HENRY M 
Atwill & Company, 
FLINN, EMERY 
Oscar E. Dooly 
FOISY, M. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
St. Petersburg 
FREEMAN. HOWARD W. 
H. W. Freeman & Co., 
FREEMAN, ROBERT T. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 
GAISER, FREDERIC R. 
Axe Securities Corp., Tarrytown 
GAITHER, T. RAY 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
GARNER, J. FRANKLIN 
Welsh, Davis & Co., Lakeland 
GERLI, DAVID 
Merrill Lynch 
Palm Beach 
GIVENS, JOSEPH J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Miami 
GRADY, HENRY W. 
The Robinson-Humphrey C 
Atlanta 


Miami 


Inc., Miami 


Til. 


Fenner & Beane, 


Petersburg 


Fenner & Beane, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Miami 


Jacksonville 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Miami 
& Co., Miami 


Beane 


Ft. Meyers 


N. Y 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Fenner & Beane 


In 


mpany 


GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A 


Co., Chicago 


John Nuveen & 
GUNBY, D. KIRKE 








DeLand 


A. M. Kidder 


& Co 
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Mrs. Mary Hudson, Philadelphia; Mrs. Myrt Parsons, Cleveland 


HASZ, GEORGE A. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
HEAGERTY, WILLIAM H. 
Florida Securities Company, 
St. Petersburg 
HODGE, EDWARD C. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc... Miami 
HOLDER, O. J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 
HOLLOWELL, RALPH D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami 
HOLT, WILSON C., 
Goodbody & Co., Tampa 
HOPPER, HARRISON 
Goodbody & Co., Clearwater 
HOUGH, WILLIAM R. 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg 
HOWARD, WILLIAM R. 
Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 


HUEY, GRANT S8. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 


HUGHES, THOMAS 
Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 


HUKLE, JOSEPH F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 


JACKSON, EDGAR W. 
Thomas M. Cook & Company 
W. Palm Beach 


JESTER, DeWITT T. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 


KABLE, JOHN R. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 
Atlanta 


Inc., 


KEEFE, KENNETH M. 
Grimm & Co., Jacksonville 
KING, Jr., PORTER 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Pensacola 
KUHN, OLIVER W. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 
LEEDY, Jr., LOOMIS C. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla. 
LEWIS, NATHANIEL L., 
Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham 
MATHEWS, Jr., R. C. 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
McCLEARY, GEORGE M. 
Florida Securities Company, 
St. Petersburg 
McCLURE, LOUIS C. 
Louis C. McClure & Co., 
McCREEDY, CLINTON T. 
McCreedy & Company, Inc., Miami 
McGAUGHY, PAUL W. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Atlanta 
McNICHOL, HERBERT T. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami Beach 


MILLER, F. BOICE 


Tampa 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
MOHR, Jr., SIDNEY J. 
Thornton, Mohr and Farish, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
MOORE, BUDD G. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 


(Continued on page 62) 





ROBERT L. MITTON, INVESTMENTS 


Municipal—SECURITIES—Corporate 


Specializing in Western Stocks 





338 U. S. National Bank Building 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 








Underwriters 


























& Distributors 


of 


INVESTMENTS 


Local Municipal & Corporation 


Securities a Specialty 


Phone MA. 6281 


Poters Writer&Christensen Ine 


e20uNe 1.008 INVESTMENT BANKERS 
rovtant 06.724 SEVENTEENTH STREET 


DENVER (2) COLO. 











Mrs. Margaret Arnold, New York City; John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City 
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Florida Security Dealers Association 
(Continued from page 61) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS -- 


MOORE, PEGGY 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., Miami 
MOORE, VICTOR 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
MORGAN, KNEALE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Miami 
MORLEY, JOHN J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 
MORRISON, ARCHIBALD R. 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
NELSON, CARL L. 
Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, inc. 
W. Palm Beach 
NEWMAN, FRANK D. 
Frank D. Newman & Co., 
NEWMAN, ROBERT E. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Coral Gables 
NOEL, W. J. 
The Crummer Company, Inc., 
NOWELL, ROBERT E. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 
O'REILLY, JAMES H. 
Williams Investment Company, 
Jacksonville 
O'ROURKE, T. NELSON 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., 


PEARSON, JAMES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


PEPPER, CECIL B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 


PETERS, JOHN N. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 


PHELPS, ORIN M. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


Miami 


Fenner & Beane, 


Miami 


Orlando 


Orlando 


Daytona Beach 


Growing 
With The Intermountain West 


Mountain Fuel Supply Company is steadily increasing 
its scope of operation in the intermountain west. 


Acceleration is occurring all along the line 


PIERCE, CLYDE C. 

Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jacksonville 
PIERCE, PAUL L, 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando 
PIERCE, ROBERT J. 

Pierce-Carrison Corporation, Jackscnville 
PIERCE, THOMAS 5S. 

Florida Securities Company, 

St. Petersburg 
POWELL, W. MORGAN 

Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 
PRESCOTT, BARNARD 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 
READ, E. D 

A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 
REMILLARD, R. E. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERTS, Jr., ALBERT 

Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
ROBERTSON, LEWIS B. 

Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


ROBINSON, ALEX 
Grimm & Co., Orlando 


ROBINSON, HUGH B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Orlando 


ROGERO, A. C. 
Thomson & McKinnon. Miami 


ROGERS, ROBERT C. 
Atwill & Company, Miami Beach 


SADLER, CLIFFORD U. 
Ranson-Davidson Co., 


SALKAY, ZOLTAN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 


Fenner & Beane, 


Beane, 


St. Petersburg 


SCHULER, HAROLD 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Ft. Lauderdale 

SEABER, ALFRED M. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., 

SHARP, NATHAN 58. 
Harris, Upham & Co., 

SHAVER, FLOYD N. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 

SHAVER, JR., STANLEY C. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 

SHAVER, SR., STANLEY C. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 

SHAW, HERBERT I. 

Vance, Sanders & Company, 

SMITH, HENRY M. 

Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, 
Birmingham 

SMITH, R. L. 
Merrill Lynch, 
Ft. Lauderdale 

SOBODA, Jr... EDWARD M. 

Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 

STERLING, NORMAN E., 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 

STUBBS, JR... GEORGE H. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo 
Birmingham, Ala 

SULLIVAN, JAMES B. 
Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, 
W. Palm Beach 

SYMONS, GEORGE K. 
Florida Securities Company 
St. Petersburg 

TERRY, LINTON H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Lakeland 

THROM, HARO'D J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Miami Beach 

TRIPP & CO. 

New York City 

TUFFLI, Jr., GILBERT F. 

Oakes & Company, Miami 


UFFORD, HENRY M. 
Calvin Bullock, Ponte Vedra Beach 


Fenner & Beane 


Miami 


Delray Beach 


New York 


Inc 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Inc 


Inc., 


in explora- 


tion, in number of wells drilled, in new construction. in 
number of employes, taxes paid, etc. 


Ours is a long-range program, the objective of which is 
to meet the ever-increasing needs of the communities we 


serve. 


It is significant to note that during the last ten years 
the population in this area increased 36%; the amount of 
gas supplied increased 100% —and the number of customers 
we served increased 200%. 


MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Principal offices — 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Exploration, Production and Pipe Line Offices, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


tiarry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company, Cincinnati; 


St. Louis; 


Joe Vasey, Geo. 


Eustis 


VALENTINE, KIMBALL 
Vance, Sanders & Company, Boston 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 
VAN RYN, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Palm Beach 
WATKINS, JR., MILES A. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo 
Birmingham, Ala. 
WATSON, RAYMOND E. 
A. M. Kidder & Co.., 
WELLBORN, H. C. 
Pierce-Carrison Corporation 
WEYMAN, GEORGE F. 
R. S. Dickson & Co 


Fenner & Beane, 


Inc 


Tallahassee 
Jacksonville 


Inc., Atlanta 
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Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, 
@& Co., Cincinnati 


WHEELER. HOWARD 5. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc 
WHEELER, JR., JOSEPH N. 
Shaver & Co., St. Petersburg 
WHITEHEAD, CLINTON S. 
Merrill Lynch, Picice, renner & Beane 
Miami 
WILLIAMS, FREDERICK 
Williams Investment Company, 
Jacksonville 
WINTERS, JONATHAN H. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 
WRIGHT GARLAND P. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Ft. Lauderdale 
WULBERN, E. B. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 


, Orlando 


Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Seattle Security Traders Association 


H. Clyde Berryman William H. Oper 


Richard Langton Sidney J. Sanders 


President: H. Clyde Berryman, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane. 


Vice-President: William H. Oper, Walston & Co. 

Secretary: Richard Langton, J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 
Treasurer: Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall. 

National Committeeman: William T. Patten, Jr., Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Alternate: John I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ATKINSON, Jr., REILLY 

H. P, Pratt & Co. 
BAIRD, WILLIAM D. 

J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co 
BARNET, GEORGE 

Foster & Marshall 
PATEMAN, HOMER J. 

Pacific Northwest Company 
BERRYMAN, H. CLYDE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BISSELL, M. LAWRENCE 

Securities Exchange, Inc 
DANIEL, ROBERT E. 

Pacific Northwest Company 
EASTER, EDWARD K. 

Dean Witter & Co 
EASTER, F. KENNETH 

Dean Witter & Co 
FOULDS, CLINTON 

Foster & Marshall 
HARTLEY, TALBOT 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 
HEMMEN, VICTOR 5S. 

George Hemmen Investment Co 
HEMPHILL, WALDO 

Waldo Hemphill & Co 
JOHNSON, PAUL G 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
JONES, HOWARD W. 

National Securities Corp 
JONES, JACK E. 

Walston & Co 


JORDAN, ANDREW A. 
Dean Witter & Co 


KEEN, BRUCE 
Dean Witter & Co 


LANGTON, RICHARD 
J. R. Williston, Bruce 


LEE, J. BARNEY 
Hughbanks Incorporated 


LEWIS, JOHN R&R. 
John R. Lewis, Inc. 


& Co 


MACLEOD, EDGAR B. 

MacLeod & Co 
MacRAE, ROBERT M. 
MEYER, DONALD A. 

Foster & Marshal] 
MOREHEAD, ERWIN 

The Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
NATHANE, ROBERT A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
OPER, WILLIAM H. 

Walston & Co. 
PADEN, DAVID 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PATTEN, Jr., WILLIAM T. 

Blyth & Co., Inc 
PERRY, LEONARD 

Grande & Co., Inc. 
PHILLIPS, JOSEF C. 

Pacific Northwest 
RAFF, ROBERT 

Pacific Northwest Company 
ROHDE, JOHN I. 

John R. Lewis, Inc. 
SANDERS, SIDNEY J. 

Foster & Marshall 


SCHLICTING, HUGH R. 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 


SOHA, Jr... ANDREW 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 


STEIN, WALDEMAR L. 
Bramhall & Stein 

SWANTNER, OSCAR 
Dean Witter & Co. 


TAYLOR, C. ARNOLD 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 


TOWNSEND. CHARLES R. 
Bank of California, N. A 


WATERMAN, JOSLYN H 
Earl F. Waterman & Co 


YEADON. GORDON 
Bank of Californi 


Company 








Convention Number 





; 






Twin City Security Traders Association, Inc. 


Fred S. Goth 


Joseph ©. Mahoney Ernest R. Gearino 


Alphonse J. Grun 





President: Alphonse J. Grun, First National Bank of Minneapolis. 


Vice-President: Fred S. Goth, Irving J. Rice & Company, Incor- 
porated, St. Paul. 


Secretary: Joseph C. Mahoney, C. D. Mahoney & Co., Minneapolis 


Treasurer: Ernest R. Gearino, Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, 

Executive Committee: The Officers and George A. MacDonald, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; Henry B. Hennings, North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis. 


National Committeeman: Kenneth C. Joas, Smith, Barney & Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Alternates: Fred S. Goth, Irving J. Rice & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, St. Paul: Cornelius D. Mahoney, C. D. Mahoney & Co., 
Minneapolis. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


Siar Cc. Koerner, F. S. Moseley & Co., Chicago; Martin J. Long, The First Cleve'and Corpcration, 
Cleveland; Felix E. Maguire, Streud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; John S. Weller, Wagen- 
seller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles; Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles 





located in Minneapolis unless 
otherwise indicated) 


(Members 


ALDRICH, MALCOM M. 
Central Republic Company 


ANDERSON, DONALD N. 
First Nationa] Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul 


ARMS, JAMES P. 
J. P. Arms, Incorporated 
BABCOCK, Jr., CARROLL ft. 


COLLINS, HOMER 


Homer Collins & Ce., Duluth 
(Associate) 

DAYTON, LEONARD V. 
Smith, Barney & Co 


DELANEY, JOHN J. 
Delaney & Company 


DEVINE, OWEN C. 
Smith, Barney & Co 
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Nieland B. Van 


GOODMAN, DONALD F. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


GOTH, FRED S. 


Irving J. Rice & Company, Inc 
St. Paul 


GRUN, ALPHONSE J. 


First National Bank of Minneapolis 


HENNINGS, HENRY B. 
Northwestern National 
apolis 


Bank of Minne- 


HUNT, JOHN W. 

Midland National Bank 
JACKISH, GEORGE V. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JOAS, KENNETH C. 

Smith, Barney & Co 
JOHNSON, EMIL 

Johnson-McKendrick & Co.. Inc. 
KINNARD, JOHN G. 

John G. Kinnard & Company 
KLEMOND, EMIL J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
KOOP, WILLIAM W. 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
LEWIS, W. WARDWELL 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MacDONALD, GEORGE A. 

Pirst Nationa] Bank of Minneapolis 
MACH, ROBERT F. 

James E. Bennett & Co 
MAHONEY, CORNELIUS D. 

C. D. Mahoney & Co. 
MAHONEY, JOSEPH C. 

C. D. Mahoney & Co. 


Fenner & Beane 


Portland, Oregon; 


Arsdale, Blyth & Co., 


Inc., 


MASEK, JOSEPH E. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


MATSCHE, PAUL E. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
St. Paul 


McKENDRICK, EDWARD 
Johnson-McKendrick & Co., Inc. 


McNAGHTEN, ROBT. 8. 
Williams-McNaghten Co. 


MILLER, JOSEPH R. 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 


MYERS, THEODORE A. 
Mannheimer-Egan, Inc., St. Paul 


PHILLIPS, GUYBERT M. 
Caldwell, Phillips Co., St. Paul 


PLUMLEY, ALFRED N. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
PREESHL, F. WARREN 

Juran & Moody, 8t. 
PRESCOTT, €&. W. 

E. J. Prescott & Co 
RAND, ARTHUR H. 

Woodard-Elwood 
RICE, IRVING J. 

Irving J. Rice & Company, Inc., St 
RIEGER, CHARLES J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Paul 


Co. 


Pau! 


ROWND, CHESTER M. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
RUDD, COLDEVIN C. 


Piper, 
SEMPF, WALTER J. 
First National Bank of St 


Jaffray & Hopwood 


Pau! 


Los Angeles; 
Wiliam T. Patten, Jr., Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Chicago; Charles B. Harkins, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco 


Robert W. Pitt, Blyth & Co., 
Harry L. Nelson, 


Inc., 





SHUTE, PRESTON B. 
Jamieson & Co. 


SIVERSON, H. LLOYD 
Kalman & Company, Inc., St. Paul 


SMITH, JACK P. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


SORUM, KERMIT B. 
Allison-Williams Company 


SPACE, WALTER P. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 
STARN, HARRY W. 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 
STEELE, JOHN F. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


STEICHEN, ROMAN J. 
R. J. Steichen & Co., Inc. 


STILLMAN, GEORGE H. 
H. M. Byliesby and Company, 
porated 

STONER, PAUL A. 

J. M. Dain & Company 

TALBOT, O. JACK 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
aPpolis 

TARRAS, ARTHUR C. 

A. C. Tarras & Co., Winona 
(Associate) 

WITTENBERG, WILBER W. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

WIKMAN, DALE R. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


WIKMAN, E. W. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


Incor- 


Fenner & Beane 





Recipe For Continued Growth 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


BAMBENEK, J. RIES 
J. M. Dain & Company 


BERGMAN, OSCAR M. 
Allison-Williams Company 


BISHOP, MORLAN H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co 


BOOTH, HOWARD 


FELDMAN, GRANT A. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


FERGUSON, HUGH 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


FIELD, HAROLD L. 
Jamieson & Co. 


FISK, WALLACE K. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis John Nuveen & Co., St. Paul 
BORIN, LEIGHTON FLODIN, EMIL 
National Securities & Research Corp M. H. Bishop & Co. 


GEARINO, E. BR. 
Marquette Nationa! Bank 


GIFSEN, WILLIAM H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co 


CLAREY, JOHN M. 
Keenan & Clarey 


COHEN, MERRILL M. 
J. M. Dain & Company 


Inc 














Prints May Be 
This Includes Postage 


For Pictures in Convention Issue 


Had at $1.00 Each. 


WRITE — 


BOB LEE 


c/o CAMERA SHOP 
SUN VALLEY, 
IDAHO 
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In The Territory Served By Idaho Power Company 


The economy of the Snake River Valley 













an area comprising southern Idaho and a portion 


of eastern Oregon is distinguished by several advantages which form a unique combination 


of assets, a firm foundation for continued growth: These are: 


an abundance of natural resources 

tremendous productivity of irrigated land 

adaptability of soil and climate to diverse crops 

lots of sunshine, plenty of water from controlled sources 


minerals and forests 





ideal conditions for livestock raising 





substantial extractive, processing and construction industries 











recreational and scenic resources 





the absence of a “one-crop” economy 









— plus an abundance of Low - Cost 
hydroelectric power 








140 %* POWER 


CITIZEN WHEREVER IT SERVES 


>U 
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THE WORLD IN WINDOW_ 
NUS eS 


(standing) Duke Hunter, Hunter Securities Corporation, New York; Trevor Currie, Denver, Colo.; 
Bernard F. Kennedy, Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc., Denver; Wilbur Krisam, Geyer & Co. 


Incorporated, New York; Robert W. Haack, Robert W. Baird & Co., Milwaukee; 


Carl Marks & Co., Inc., New York City; 


Barney Niemaa, 
(seated) Nieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., Inc., Los 


Angeles; A. Shane McOmber, Revel Miller & Co., Los Angeles; George V. Hunt, McLaughlin, 
Reuss & Co., New York City; John N. Fuerbacher, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincinnati 








Specialists in Securities 


of 


Pacific Northwest 


UNDERWRITERS DEALERS DISTRIBUTORS 


JUNE S. JONES & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS « CORPORATE STOCKS & BONDS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SINCE 1927 
U. S. BANK BUILDING PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
AT. 1318 














RETAILING & TRADING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ISSUES 


GEORGE PATTEN INVESTMENT Co. 
SECURITIES 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


TELEPHONE ATWATER 4389 AT & T TELETYPE PD %29 














Specializing in 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


MUNICIPAL, CORPORATION BONDS 
and INVESTMENT STOCKS 


v 
GRANDE ~<_ CO. 


OR PORATED 
Hoge Building SEATTLE 4 Washington 
Telephone MAin 6830 Teletype—SE 362 


























James E. Jones, Courts & Co., Atlanta; David F. Cerf, Ludman Corporation, North Miami, Fla. 


Securities Dealers of the Carolinas ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. E. BEMAN 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST CO. 
Wilson, N. C. 


ALEX BROWN & SONS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
OSCAR BURNETT & CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

CALHOUN & CO. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


CANADY (LLOYD M.) & CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Securities Corperation 
Raleigh, N. C. 


CAROLINA SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Raleigh, N. C. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 
Greenwood, 8. C 


Ernest H. Pringle Charles R. Vance R. S. Abernethy JAMES CONNER & CO., INC. 
Charleston, S. C. 


COURTS & CO. 
President: Ernest H. Pringle, E. H. Pringle & Co., Charleston, S.C. Durham, N. C. 


, -_ J G. H. CRAWFORD & CO., INC. 
Vice-President: Charles R. Vance, Vance Securities Coproration, Columbia, 8. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. DARGAN & CO. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Secretary: R. S. Abernethy, Interstate Securities Corporation, R. 8S. DICKSON & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORP. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Treasurer: Henry J. Blackford, Jr., A.M. Law & Company, Spar- 


FIRST SECURITIES CORP. 
tanburg, S. C. Durham, N. C. 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


Bellingham, Washington 


Welcomes Members of the 
National Security Traders Association 


to our 


Great Pacific Northwest 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE BLEACHED 
SULPHITE PULP — PAPERBOARD — INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 











Convention Number 











FROST, READ & SIMONS, INC. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


E. L. HARDIN & CO., INC. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


R. 8. HAYS & CO., INC. 
Durham, N. C. 


HUGER, BARNWELL & CO. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES CORP. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


JACKSON & SMITH 
Gastonia, N. C. 


A. M. LAW & CO. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Mr. & Mrs. Irwin Schloss, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Samuel 
Sachnoff, The First National Bank of Chicago 


McDANIEL LEWIS & CO. 


Greensboro, N, C, 


VIVIAN M. MANNING 
Greenville, S. C. 


JOE McALISTER CO. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


McCARLEY & CO. 
Asheville, N. C. 


HENRY T. MILLS 
Greenville, S, C. 


EDGAR M. NORRIS 
Greenville, 8. C. 


J. LEE PEELER & CO. 
Durham, N. C. 


E. H. PRINGLE & CO. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 





REYNOLDS & CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS 
Wilmington, N. C. 


FRANK 8S. SMITH & CO., INC. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN INVESTMENT CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TOWNSEND, WESTON & CO. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


VANCE SECURITIES CORP. 
Greensboro, N. C, 


WARD & COVINGTON 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Joseph D. Krasowich, Bonner & Gregory, New York City; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore 
Chicago; Robert D. Diehl, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Los Angeles; John M. 
Baker & Co., Philadelphia; Cy Murphy, John C. Legg & Company, New York City 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 























State and Municipal 
Bonds 


U. S. Government 
Bonds 











BOND DEPARTMENT 


Seattle 4, Washington 
Telephone Main 3131 Teletype SE 489 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





We continue our interest in 


THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


Information available on request 


JOHN R. LEWIS, INC. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


SUITE 710-12-14 INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4 
TWX SE 105 PHONE ELIOT 3040 





























Teletype SE. 482-483 


















Members 


Srading Markels 





WASHINGTON and OREGON 
SECURITIES 


California Oregon Power Co 
Harbor Plywood Corporation 
Pacific Power & Light 
Portland Gas & Coke 
General America Corporation 
Puget Sound Power & Light 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 


FOSTER & MARSHALL 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (Associate) 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


SECOND AVEUNE 


Portland ° Spokane 


SEATTLE 4 Telephone MU. 1900 


° Eugene 





61 Years 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


* 


PRIVATE WIRE TO DEMPSEY-TEGELER & Co., LOS ANGELES 
WITH CONNECTIONS TO PRINCIPAL TRADING CENTERS 


* 


Founded 1892 
G)™ P Harper & Son & Co. 
Investment Securities 
1504 Third Ave, Seattle1 Wash 


Tacoma Wenatchee Yakima 




















PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST SECURITIES 


Growing with the Pacific Northwest since 1913, 
we serve the entire region through offices in 


ten principal cities of Oregon and Washington. 


UNDERWRITERS * DISTRIBUTORS * DEALERS 


Rerrre Nosrawest CoMPANY 
C | Sener fpeccerities 


SEATTLE 14, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND . SPOKANE . TACOMA . BELLINGHAM 
EUGENE « YAKIMA « ABERDEEN «© WENATCHEE « MEDFORD 


Forgan & Co., 
udson, Thayer, 
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JOHNSTON, CAMPEELL S&S. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
JOSEPH, JOHN E, 
John E. Joseph & Co., Inc. 
KATZ, ARTHUR V. 
Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 


Treasurer: John J. Fischer. Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Trustees: Fred H. Becker, Field, Richards & Co.; Herman B. Cohle, 
H. B. Cohle & Co.; Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Com- 
pany; Arch F. Montague, W. E. Hutton & Co.; Harold Roberts, BAe IRWEN B. 

John E. Joseph & Co.; Richard Thayer, Thayer, Woodward & Westheimer and Company 
Co. KORROS, FRED 


: : Westheimer and Company 
National Committeemen: Lee R. Staib, Geo. Eustis & Co.; Arch KORTE, ARTHUR W. 
F. Montague, W. E. Hutton & Company; John C. Heimerdinger, C. H. Reiter & Co. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger; Harry J. Hudepohl, West- 


Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club 


KREIMER, HERBERT F. 


George F. Oswald Jack L. Reiter George Eustis 


R. F. Wellinghoff John J. Fischer, Jr. 


President: George F. Oswald, Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. 
First Vice-President: Jack L. Reiter, C. H. Reiter & Co. 
Second Vice-President: George Eustis, Geo. Eustis & Co. 
Secretary: Richard F. Wellinghoff, C. J. Devine & Co. 











DEALERS IN 
OVER THE COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


+ 


J. S. STRAUSS & Co. 


155 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO (4) 
+ 


Telephone — EXbrook 2-8515 
Bell Teletypes — SF 61 & SF 62 




















Sacramento 
Santo Roso 
Stockton 
Ooklond 

Sen Francisco 


Offices = 


provide | Son tus Obispo 
complete | Se Sina 
coverage oa 
of America’s 

fastest 

growing 
area 


Our 26 @ = 


Ventura 
Posadene 
Glendale 

Les Angeles 
Son Diego 
Redlands 
logune Beach 
long Beach 
Ancheim 
Whittier 
Beverly Hills 











First CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


Incorporoted 
Members 
San Francisco Stock Exchange _—_Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
300 Montgomery Street - San Francisco 


Private Wire to New York, Chicago and other leading Eastern cities 





heimer and Company. 


Alternates: John Fuerbacher, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger; 


Robert W. Reis, Seasongood & Mayer. 


Elected: December, 1952; Took Office: January 1, 1953; Term Ex- 


pires: December 31, 1953. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Cincinnati unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ARMBRUST, JOHN J. 

Poh] & Company, Inc. 
ARNOLD, HENRY J. 

H. B. Cohle & Co. 
AUB, A. EDGAR 

A. E. Aub & Co. 
BARNARD, REGINALD 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BARTH, JOHN L. 

The J. L. Barth Co. 
BECKER, FRED H. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
BENNETT, Jr., JEAN E., 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BENNETT, Jr., JEANE 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BERLAGE, WILLIAM T. 

Westheimer and Company 
BRINK, ROBERT 

The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
BROWN, ROBERT J. 

Greene & Ladd, Middletown, O. 
EUTZ, CHARLES A. 

Harrison & Company 
CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM A, 

Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
CHAMBERS, JAMES D. 

Field, Richards & Co 
CLANCEY, W. POWER 

W. P. Clancey & Co. 
COHLE, HERMAN B. 

H. B. Cohle & Co. 
COMPTON, R. L. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
CONNERS, CHARLES F. 

Pohl & Co., Inc. 
COOPER, STANLEY 

Stanley Cooper Co., Inc. 
COULSON, CHARLES G. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
CRUM, JAMES F. 

The Samuel & Engler Company 

Columbus 
DAVIS, GILBERT A. 

Harrison & Company 
DAVIS, STANLEY O. 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
DEHNER, WALTER J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DITTUS, HERBERT R. 

Fox, Reusch & Co. 
DOHRMANN, WILLIAM F. 

Harrison & Company 
EINHORN, WILLIAM 

Einhorn & Co. 
ELLIS, Jr., DAVID W. 

Ellis & Co. 
ENGLER, HERMAN J. 

The Samuel & Engler Company, Co- 

lumbus, O. 
EUSTIS, GEORGE 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
FILDER, Jr., HARRY A. 

Ellis & Co. 
FISCHER, JR., JOHN J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FITZGERALD, LAWRENCE §. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FOGEL, ROBERT 

Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 
FOSTER, BYRON 

Westheimer & Company 
FRIEDLANDER, ALFRED 

Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
FUERBACHER, JOHN 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
GERDING, EDW. H. 

Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
GFERTZMAN, SAM H. 

Westheimer and Company 
GESSING, LAWRENCE G. 

A. Lepper & Co. 
GLENN, PAUL W. 

Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
GRADISON, WILLIS D. 

W. D. Gradison & Co. 
GRADY, GEORGE T. 

Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 
GRAHAM, GORDON M., 

Middendorf & Co. 
GRAY, WALTER U. 

Standard & Poor's Corp., Cleveland 
GREENE, HARRY T. 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
GREENE, JOHN B. 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
GRISCHY, CLIFFORD H. 

Field, Richards & Co. 


GUCKENBERGER. EDGAR F. 


HALL, Jr., CLAIR 8. 
Clair 5. Hall & Company 


HAPPLEY, GEORGE BR. 
Cc. H. Reiter & Co. 


HARRISON, III, CHARLES L. 
Harrison & Company 


HARRISON, E. WEBSTER 

Harrison & Company 
HARTMAN, W. STEWART 

Nelson, Browning & Co. 
HEAD, Jr., HUGH 

Harrison & Company 
HEIMERDINGER, JOAN G. 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN M. 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HINSCH, CHAS. A. 

Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 
HIRSCHFELD, OSCAR W. 

Stranahan, Harris & Company 
HITZLER, JOHN G. 

Westheimer and Company 
HOEFINGHOFF, LEE W. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
HOOD, PAUL 

Seasongood & Mayer 
HOWES, RICHARD 

Nelson, Browning & Co. 
HUDEPOHL, HARRY J. 

Westheimer and Company 
HUGHES, THOMAS J. 

Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc 
HUTTON, Jr., JAMES M,. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 


ISPHORDING, ROBERT B. 
Doll & Isphording, Inc. 


JAMESON, ROBERT A. 
Pohl & Company, Inc. 


JOHNSON, MARK T. 
Breed & Harrison, Inc. 


JOHNSON, Jr., T. B. 
Breed & Harrison, Inc. 


DEAN WITTER «Co. 


Inquiries on 
Pacific Coast and 
Hawaiian Securities 


| DIRECT 
PRIVATE 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading security and 
commodity exchanges 


45 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
14 Wall Street, New York 
632 


Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


H. F. Kreimer & Company 
KUEMMERLING, DON D. 

W. D. Gradison & Co. 
LATSCHA, FREDERIC F. 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
LAUFERSWEILER, MAURICE 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
LENHOFF, MATTHEW 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
LEPPER, MILTON 

A. Lepper & Co. 
LOVELAND, FRANKLIN 0O. 

Harrison & Company 
LYNCH, FRANCIS J. 

Cincinnati Municipal Bond Curporation 
MACK, M. ALFRED 

Westheimer and Company 
MADIGAN, JAMES E. 

dé. E. Madigan & Co., Inc. 
MAHON, Jr., HOYT B. 

The First Cleveland Corp., Columbus 
MATRE, EDWARD E. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McCOY, W. T. 

Nelson, Browning & Co. 
McCUNE, CHARLES C. 

Cc. C. McCune & Company, Dayton, O. 
McKIE, STANLEY G. 

The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. 


MEINERS, EDMUND B. 
Bratin, Bosworth & Co., Incorporated 


MEYER, ROBERT R. 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 


MIDDENDORF, WM. B. 
Middendorf & Co. 


MILLER, LLOYD 
A. Lepper & Co. 


MONTAGUE, ARCH F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


MORGAN, GEORGE C. V. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


MORIARTY, JAMES F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


MUEHLENKAMP, JOHN C. 
Doll & Isphording, Inc. 


Invited 


Spring St., Los Angeles 


Offices in 














SAN FRANCISCO 
| STOCK EXCHANGE 








trading markets 
underwriters 
distributors 
brokers 


BRUSH, SLOCUMB & CO. INC. 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET » SAN FRANCISCO 


member 

San Francisco 
Stock 
Exchange 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SF70 
wire systems 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 
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Walter C. Gorey, Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco 
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Mr. & Mrs. James R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, with Norman & Jimmy 





MUETHING, CARL A. 


NEUMARK, J. H. 
Middendorf & Co. 
NEWBURGI, M. LOTH 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
NUSSLOCH, LEO J. 
J. E. Madigan & Co., 
O'BRIEN, HARRY C. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
OETTINGER, M. HERBERT 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
O'HARA, JOHN J. 
Seasongood & Mayer 
OLLIER, CLETUS H. 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., 


OSWALD, GEORGE 
Smart, Clowes & Oswald, 


PAULY, Jr., RB. CORWIN 
Harrison & Company 


PHILLIPS, GEORGE 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 


PHILLIPS, HOWARD E. 
Bache & Co. 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc. 


Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 














POTEET eee eee eee lhe deeded 








POOR, HENRY E. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Ferner & Beane 


RANSICK, NEIL 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., 
RATTERMAN, GEORGE 
Bache & Co. 
RAYMOND, J. DONALD 
Bache & Co. 
REED, ROBERT L. 
Hill & Co. 


REIS, Jr. GORDON 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REIS, ROBERT W. 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REIS, THOMAS 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REITER, JACK 
C. H. Reiter & Co. 


REUSCH, CARL H. 
Fox, Reusch & Co. 


REYNOLDS, JOS. B. 
Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 


RICHARDS, ARTHUR H., 
Field, Richards & Co. 


Inc. 





MCANDREW & Co. 


Incorporated 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


1900 RUSS BUILDING 
Telephone EXbrook 2-7900 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
Bell Teletype SF 370 


TRADING MARKETS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wires to 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., New York 
Akin-Lambert & Co., Inc., Los Angeles 


























for 
Communication 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPE 
LA 23 


PRIVATE WIRES TO: 


Asiel & Co. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 
New York City 


McAndrew & Co., Inc., 
Henry F. Swift & Co., 


San Francisco 


LOS ANGELES 
Phone Vandike 1071 





MEMBE B.. INC. 


1 lambert 


LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Established 1921 


Trading Markets in 


INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 
PACIFIC COAST UTILITIES 


CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS 
EASTERN & MIDWESTERN 


UTILITY, WATER AND NATURAL 


GAS SECURITIES 





639 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


De itn iin A A An AE Ll AE AEs I. SE Mi, Me LR, A le AP 











Harry L. Dillin, Linfield College, McMinneville, Ore. 




















RICHARDS, CHAKLES A. 
Field, Richards & Co. 
RIFE, ROY E. 
Bache & Co. 


RILEY, GEORGE C. 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., 


ROBERTS, HAROLD 
John E. Joseph & Co., Inc 


ROSSBACH, KURT 
J. A. White & Company 


RUTLEDGE, JOHN M. 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton 


SCHIRMER, CARL 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


SCHWARTZ, DANIEL D., 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 


SCHWINDT, PETER 
Seasongood & Mayer 


SHAFFER, EARL R. 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., 


SHEPLER, LLOYD W. 
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school districts for which the 
projects are being constructed. 
Local School Building Authorities 


In the same year that it estab- 
lished the State Public School 
Building Authority, the Pennsyl- 
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vania Legislature also set up pro- 
cedures whereby school districts 
could obtain required facilities 
through the use of local municipal 
authorities. This was done by 
amending the act® under which 
such authorities functioned to 
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permit them to construct and 
iease public school buildings. 
Prior to toat time suciu autnori- 
ties had generaliy devoted tneir 
efiorts to the financing of con- 
struction or acquisition of water 
and sewer systems on a strictiy 
revenue basis. Upon the broaden- 
ing of their powers to include 
scnool projects sucn autnorities 
became extremely popuiar as the 
medium through which school 
districts could obtain the use o1 
required facilities. In fact tne fi- 
nancing which has been under- 
taken by such authorities now 
exceeds that of the Pennsylvania 
State Public School Building Au- 
thority. The records ot the 
Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction reveal that, as of 
Sept. 1, 1953, local authorities in 
Pennsyivania had financed school! 
projects costing in excess of $108.5 
million and that the school dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth had 
filed applications for approval] of 
other projects which it is esti- 
mated will cost another $164 mil- 
lion to construct. 


From the school districts’ point 
of view there were several reasons 
why the local authority proved 
more attractive than the State 
Public School Building Authority. 
At the outset many of the better 
credit districts in the State found 
that their local authority could 
finance at cheaper interest rates 
than those available through the 
State Authority. It was also more 
expeditious to finance through the 
local authority as the State Au- 
thority projects were financed by 
bulk loans which necessitated a 
great deal more detail work be- 
fore such loans could be ar- 
ranged. At other times demands 
on the State Authority far ex- 
ceeded available funds with the 
result that the school districts 
turned to local authorities rather 
than wait an indeterminate time 
for their projects. Lastly, local 
pride and control came into play 
with the natural result that the 
school districts preferred to use 
local agencies rather than the 
facilities of the State organiza- 
tion. 


When a school district of the 
Commonwealth undertakes an 
authority project it first obtains 
the approval of such project from 
the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Such approval is 
based upon the projects’ meeting 
the established standards of the 
State and the ability of the school 
district to meet its lease obliga- 
tions for such project. Having ob- 
tained such approval, the school 
district next requests its local 
authority (which may be created 


by the school district or its related ° 


municipal government) to under- 
take the required financing and 
construction. The authority first 
solicits firm bids for such con- 
struction and measures its financ- 
ing needs by the construction bids 

6 Act of May 2, 1945, P. L. 382, as 


amended by the Act of June 12, 1947, 
Pr. kn Oi. 
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received. In financing the project 
the authority sells its revenue 
bonds by either negotiation or 
public sale. Simultaneously with 
the delivery of the bonds and the 
execution of the firm contracts 
for construction the school dis- 
trict and the authority enter a 
long-term lease for the project 
identical in life to that of the au- 
thority’s revenue bond issue. This 
lease provides for operation, 
maintenance and control by the 
school district and for the pay- 
ment of annual rentals to the au- 
thority by the school district of 
an amount generally equal to not 
less than 120% of the average 
annual debt service payable on 
the bonds. The bonds are issued 
under the usual form of trust in- 
denture which is entered into by 
the authority and a bank or trust 
company, as trustee. The lease is 
assigned under the indenture by 
the authority to the trustee and 


the schoo] district pays the annual 
rental directly to the trustee pur- 
suant to such assignment. The 
trustee then applies the annual 
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rental to the payment of principal 
and interest on the bonds and uses 
the 20% coverage for the estab- 
lishment of debt service reserves 
and for the prior redemption of 
the bonds. The proceeds of the 
bond issue are likewise deposited 
with the trustee and paid out un- 
der the indenture on proper 
requisition as construction of the 
project progresses. 


Security Behind “Authority” 
Bonds 


In Pennsylvania school author- 
ity financing the sole source of 
the authority’s revenue is the 
lease with the school district. 
Thus, it is the school district’s 
ability to meet its lease obliga- 
tions which determines the secu- 
rity behind the revenue bonds of 
the authority. How, then, can 
such bonds be considered strong 
investments when it is an admit- 
ted fact that the cost of most of 


the projects exceeds the borrow- 
ing capacity of the districts to 
which they are leased? The an- 
swer to this question lies in the 
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fact that the school tax laws and 
the laws controlling annual State 
appropriations to the school dis- 
tricts have been _ sufficiently 
broadened to produce ample rev- 
enues for the school districts to 
carry their authority lease obli- 
gations. On the other hand, the 
school districts debt limits, being 
constitutional in nature, have not 
been increased as it would require 
a constitutional amendment to 
do so. 

In reference to the increased 
taxing powers of Pennsylvania 
school districts, it should be 
pointed out that all those with 
populations of less than 5,000 per- 
sons have been empowered to 
levy taxes, over and above the 
regular tax power, of 10 addi- 
tional mills against taxable real 
estate to pay school authority 
rentals. Such districts have also 
been given an emergency tax 
power of 5 additional mills where 
it is found that additional funds 
are required to pay such rentals. 
School districts with populations 
of between 5,000 and 500,000 per- 
sons have been given unlimited 
powers of taxation against tax- 
able real estate for the purposes 
of paying authority lease rentals. 
Such districts, as is true of those 
with less than 5,000 population, 
have limited taxing powers for all 
purposes, other than teachers’ sal- 
aries. 
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In addition to their powers to 
tax real estate, the school dis- 
tricts falling within both of the 
stated population categories 
(which encompass all school dis- 
tricts with the exception of Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh) may 
now reach other sources of taxa- 
tion through application of the 
“Home Rule Tax Law of 1947” 7 
which, with certain listed excep- 
tions, permits the school districts 
to tax anything not taxed by the 
State. 

It should also be noted that the 
Pennsylvania state budget for the 
current biennium (1953-55) allo- 
cates over % billion dollars to 
educational purposes. A great part 
of this tremendous sum will be 
paid out to school districts for the 
usual types of state aid, for in- 
struction costs, transportation 
costs, school nursing services, etc. 
Another part of these budgeted 
funds will be paid out to school 
districts under legislation which 
provides that where school dis- 
tricts have entered leases with 
either the State School Building 
Authority or with local municipal 
authorities such school districts 
shall receive an additional annual 


appropriation to assist them in 
meeting their rental obligations 
under such lease. The appropria- 


7 The Act of June 25, 1947 P. L. 1145, 
as amended. 
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tion is based on the rental pay- 
able and is computed by a statu- 
tory formula which is designed to 
give the greatest assistance to the 
weakest school districts. In many 
instances, the appropriations so 
received exceed 50% of the rental 
obligation of the school district. 
In the stronger school district 
such aid, of course, does not reach 
such proportions. 

A peculiar quirk of the Penn- 
sylvania law arises from the fact 
that no such state assistance is 
provided for districts which fi- 
nances their school projects 
directly from the sale of their 
own general obligation bonds. 
This fact has caused an additional 
number of school districts to re- 
sort to authority financing even 
though their fiscal condition was 
such that they could have readily 
financed their projects with their 
own bonds. The districts in ques- 
tion, have found that the lease 
aid received from the State more 
than offset any saving which they 
might realize in interest cost 
where their own bonds com- 
manded a more attractive rate 
than those of their local authority. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature 
has gone to such lengths to 
strenghen its school authority 
program that it might be said that 
a school authority bond of a par- 
ticular community is more to be 
desired than a general obligation 
school bond of the same com- 
munity. In a given situation this 
could well be true. The general 
obligation bonded debt of a school 
district must be serviced within 
limits of the general taxing 
powers of such school district. On 
the other hand, a school district 
operating under an _ authority 
lease may service the same, not 
only from its general limited tax- 
ing power, but from the addi- 
tional taxing powers granted the 
district for the purpose of sup- 
porting such leases. Furthermore. 
the State renders additional aid 
to the districts which have leased 
authority projects, whereas no 
such aid is granted to school dis- 
tricts in support of their general 
obligation securities. And. as has 
been pointed out, authoritv leases 
usually call for an annual rental 
payment of not less than 120% of 
the average annual debt service 
on the authority’s bonds. The 
surplus rental is used first to es- 
tablish a reserve for the bonds 
and then for their redemovtion 
prior to fixed maturity. Such re- 
serve features are not to be found 
in general obligation financing, 
for the school districts only budg- 
et the exact amount required to 
service their outstanding general 
obligation debt. Thus. should a 
school district run into financial 
difficulty, its authority bond 
would be in a better position to 
weather the storm than would be 
the case with its general obliga- 
hond Finaltw. a echoo!l 
suthority bond. while carrying 
the interest rates generallv at- 
tributable to revenue bonds. is 
certainly not a revenue bond in 


tinn 


James 


the generally accepted concept of 
the term. There is no question as 
to whether or not the financed 
project would ultimately earn 
revenues sufficient to retire its 
outstanding debt. The lease ob- 
ligation is fixed at the time of the 
sale of the bonds. Such obligation 
thereafter rests directly upon the 


taxing power of the school district 
and indirectly upon that of the 
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State through its appropriations 
to the school district. 


Pennsylvania School Authority 
Bonds as Investment 
After this glowing tribute to the 
merits of Pennsylvania school 
authority bonds you are certain 
to agree that they appear attrac- 
tive as investments. But, you will 
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ask; is the current legislation pro- 
viding for annual rental appro- 
priations binding on all future 
sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature? To this question we 


must answer that it is not. Article 


X, Section 1 of the State Constitu- 
tion requires that the General 
Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of an 
efficient public school system, and 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
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has held that this is a positive 
mandate upon the Legislature to 
provide such a system of public 
schools. However, the Court has 
also held that no session of the 
Legislature can bind a subsequent 
session to a fixed policy concern- 
ing the public school system.® 
Were the contrary true, subse- 
quent sessions of Legislature 
might find it impossible to make 
such changes in the law as might 
be necessary to keep the public 
schools abreast of educational ad- 
vances. This is a legal answer to 
the above question, but I feel that 
it is hardly a practical one. 

As has been pointed out, the 
State budget of the current bien- 
nium allocates over $'% billion to 
the support of public schools. 
This, I am advised, is approxi- 
mately 40% of the cost of public 
education in the Commonwealth. 
Thus, it can be seen that any 
radical change of policy by subse- 
quent sessions of the Legislature 
would completely disrupt the 
public educational system of the 
Commonwealth, as such system 
currently relies so heavily upon 
the Commonwealth for its sup- 
port. The rental appronriation 
program is but a small part of the 
State aid granted to school dis- 
tricts. It is merely the means 
established to assist school dis- 
tricts in providing necessary 
facilities, and once adopted by the 
Commonwealth, is no more likely 
to change than tke long estab- 
lished policy of aiding school dis- 
tricts in the payment of instruc- 
tion costs, transportation costs 
and nursing service, all of which 
along with adequate facilities 
are imverative to the successful 
operation of the public schools. 


In this regard, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the 
combined financing by the State 
School Building Authority and by 
local municipal authorities now 
approximate $200 million dollars 
and there is every indication that 
in the near future such financing 
will greatly exceed this figure. 
Inasmuch as all such financing is 
supported by leases which in turn 
are suvvorted in part by the State 


8 Malone v. Hayden, 
197A, 334 (1938). 
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rental appropriations, 
readily appreciate the chaotic 
condition that would result if 
such appropriations were with- 
drawn. Many of the school dis- 
tricts would be hard pressed to 
continue their rental payments on 
their leases and some of the 
weaker districts whose financial 
solvency depends very largely on 
state appropriations might even 
default. The overall effect would 
be so damaging that the financial 
reputation of Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipalities and the State Govern- 
ment would be damaged beyond 
repair. 

Remember also that concur- 
rently with setting up the rental 
appropriation progress the “Legis- 
lature saw fit to broaden the tax 
power of the school districts un- 
dertaking the projects with au- 
thorities. The policy which re- 
sulted in the dual action of setting 
up the rental appropriation pro- 
gram and of changing the struc- 
ture of taxing powers of the 
school districts, with full realiza- 
tion that the districts would take 
widespread advantage of the au- 
thority method of financing, does 
not strike me as hastily conceived 
nor subject to change. To be sure, 
the entire Pennsylvania _ school 
authority program can be pointed 
to as a mere constitutional subter- 
fuge to circumvent the school dis- 
trict debt limits. While this may 
be true it is proving itself to be a 
program soundly conceived and 
one that is rendering a much 
needed service to the people of 
the Commonwealth. 


we can 


Authority System Adopted 
by Georgia 


While other states are reported 
to be going ahead with plans for 
financing school projects’ by 
means of state school authorities, 
only Georgia has developed its 
program to a point which war- 
rants comment at the _ present 
time. The State School Building 
Authority of Georgia was created 
in 19519 for the purpose of con- 
structing needed school facilities 
and the leasing of the same to 
local school systems. The set-up 
of the Georgia Authority is very 


9 Ga. Laws 1951, pp. 241-261. 
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similar to that of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Building Au- 
thority. Like its Pennsylvania 
counterpart, the Georgia Author- 
ity has withstood the test of con- 
stitutional attack, and its ertire 
program has been approved by 
the Georgia Supreme Court. 

The public school system of 
Georgia is administered through 
county, city and _ independent 
school systems which are gov- 
erned by local Boards of Educa- 
tion. The administration of State 
funds for school purposes is under 
the State Board of Education. 

The State Board of Education, 
together with the local Boards of 
Education, is charged under law 
with making a survey of physical 
needs and the ability of the local 
units to furnish these needs. 
When such needs have been de- 
termined and approved by the 
State Board, the local unit makes 
application to the Georgia Au- 
thority for funds to provide the 
required facilities. When the ap- 
plication has been approved by 
the Authority, a commitment is 
given to the local Board to pro- 
vide the facilities. When prelim- 
inary plans and_ specifications 
have been completed, a_ lease 
agreement is executed by and be- 
tween the Authority and the local 
Board, and the State Board of Ed- 
ucation is made a party to such 
lease by acknowledging the same 
and agreeing to pay the rentals 
called for therein. Upon comple- 
tion of these steps by the respec- 
tive Boards, bonds are then issued 
to finance the project. As opposed 
to the Pennsylvania State School 
Building Authority, it is to be 
noted that the Georgia Authority 
has now successfully marketed 
two issues of school building rev- 
enue bonds of a total aggregate 
principal amount of $95,397,000. 
It is contemplated that such fi- 
nancing will provide funds for the 
construction of facilities in 103 of 
the State’s 202 local school sys- 
tems. Before completing its pro- 
gram, the Authority anticipates 
that it will finance additional 
projects which will raise its total 
borrowing to between 125 million 
dollars ard 150 million dollars. 


The Georgia bonds are _ issued 
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under the usual form of trust in- 
dentures entered into by and be- 
tween the Authority and banks or 
trust companies and seem to be 
adequately secured with proper 
reserves to insure the success of 


the Authority’s financing pro- 
gram. While the procedures fol- 
lowed by the Georgia Authority 
and the Pennsylvania State 
School Building Authority are 
basically the same, these are 
several important distinctions in 
their financing programs. 

As has been explained, the local 
school district makes all lease 
rental payments to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Authority or to a 
local municipal authority. In 
Georgia such is not the case. The 
State Board of Education pays 
the rentals, on behalf of the local 
unit, directly to the Authority an- 
nually in advance out of funds 
due the local unit from State ap- 
propriations made pursuant to the 
Constitution and laws of the State 
of Georgia for capital outlay, or, 
should the capital outlay funds 
be insufficient, from any other 
funds due the local unit by the 
State for educational purposes. In 
tre event there is any deficiency 
in the payment of rentals on the 
part of the State Board, the local 
unit is oblig ated to pay such 
deficiency from ad valorum taxes 
levied by it as authorized by the 
Constitution within the limits 
prescribed by the laws of the 
State. This would seem to make 
the State of Georgia School 
Authority Bond more attractive 
in this regard than the bond of 
the Pennsvivania Authority, for 
the direct payments by the State 
agency to the Authority gives 
greater assurance that the rental 
obligations will be made. On the 
other hand, under the Pennsyl- 
vania svstem of paying the State 
anpropriations first to the school 
district, it is possible that the 
funds so paid could be used by 
the districts for other current 
needs in times of financial stress, 
leaving them short of funds when 
their authority lease rentals are 
due and payable. Furthermore, it 
is to be noted that the Georgia 
Legislature has attempted _ to 
make the appropriations to school 
districts for capital outlay as per- 


manent in nature as the State 
Constitution will permit. The 
General Appropriations Act of 


1953 provides for various appro- 
priations to be allocated for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 
and ending June 30, 1954, and to 
continue each fiscal year there- 
after until the Act is repealed or 
modified. While this is not bind- 
ing on future sessions of the 
Legislature it is exvressive of an 
adopted policy for the betterment 
of school facilities in the State. 
Thus. in this regard, the Georgia 
School Authoritv Bonds and those 
of Pennsylvania Authorities are 
basically on a par. for, while both 
the Legislatures of the States have 


done all possible to establish a 
nermanent program for revenue 
financing of school buildings, it 


must be admitted that, in theory 
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at least, such programs could be 
weakened by changes in State 
policy. 

The use of the authority and its 
related leases as a means of fur- 
nishing much _ needed school 
facilities thus appears to be a well 
established and permanent 
medium of public financing in 
the States of Georgia and Penn- 
sylvania. A new application of the 
lease concept for circumventing 
constitutional debt limits of school 
districts seems to be developing 
in Indiana. In 1933 the Indiana 
Legislature enacted a_ statute 1° 
which authorized school districts 
to enter into leases with building 
corporations which were to be 
formed for the purpose of acquir- 
ing land and erecting school 
buildings thereon for the use of 
the leasing school districts. Under 
this plan the school districts have 
the right to acquire the title to 
the building at such times as 
shall be specified in the lease and 
to pay therefor a_ sufficient 
amount to enable the lessor cor- 
poration to liquidate by paying 
all indebtedness with accrued and 
unpaid interest, and to redeem 
and retire any of its stock at par 
plus accumulated dividends. This 
plan, and the constitutionality of 
the statute under which it is 
authorized, has only recently been 





made the subject of litigation in 
that state.11 The case resulted 
from an arrangement whereunder: 
a building corporation was 
formed to acquire land, to erect 
a school building thereon and to 
let the building to an Indiana 
school district at stated annual 
rentals for qa period of 30 years, 
with the right in the school dis- 
trict to purchase the building on 
any rental payment date. The 
building corporation proposed to 
issue $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $80,000 of second mort- 
gage bonds to finance the project. 
The school district was to pay 
the corporation an annual rental 
of $16,000. At the time the schoo! 
district was only $36,000 short of 
its constitutional debt limit, and 
taxpayers sought to have the 
lease set aside on the ground 
that it created a schoo] district 
debt in excess of its constitutional 
limit. The plan and the lease were 
approved by the Indiana court 
and thus this novel approach te 
financing of school facilities 
might well become even another 
ingenious scheme with which the 
investment banking fraternity 
must become familiar. 





10 Ind. Laws, 1933, c. 
seq.. as amended. 

11 Protsman v. Jefferson-Craig Consol. 
School Corp., 109 N. E. 2d 889 (1953). 
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Current Trends in 
School Financing 


ask; is the current legislation pro- 
viding for annual rental appro- 
priations binding on all future 
sessions of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature? To this question we 


must answer that it is not. Article 


X, Section 1 of the State Constitu- 
tion requires that the General 
Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of an 
efficient public school system, and 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
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has held that this is a positive 
mandate upon the Legislature to 
provide such a system of public 
schools. However, the Court has 
also held that no session of the 
Legislature can bind a subsequent 
session to a fixed policy concern- 
ing the public school system.® 
Were the contrary true, subse- 
quent sessions of Legislature 
might find it impossible to make 
such changes in the law as might 
be necessary to keep the public 
schools abreast of educational ad- 
vances. This is a legal answer to 
the above question, but I feel that 
it is hardly a practical one. 

As has been pointed out, the 
State budget of the current bien- 
nium allocates over $'% billion to 
the support of public schools. 
This, I am advised, is approxi- 
mately 40% of the cost of public 
education in the Commonwealth. 
Thus, it can be seen that any 
radical change of policy by subse- 
quent sessions of the Legislature 
would completely disrupt’ the 
public educational system of the 
Commonwealth, as such system 
currently relies so heavily upon 
the Commonwealth for its sup- 
port. The rental approvriation 
program is but a small part of the 
State aid granted to school dis- 
tricts. It is merely the means 
established to assist school dis- 
tricts in providing necessary 
facilities, and once adopted by the 
Commonwealth, is no more likely 
to change than tke long estab- 
lished policy of aiding school dis- 
tricts in the payment of instruc- 
tion costs, transportation costs 
and nursing service, all of which 
along with adequate facilities 
are imverative to the successful 
operation of the public schools. 


In this regard. we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the 
combined financing by the State 
School Building Authority and by 
local municipal authorities now 
approximate $200 million dollars 
and there is every indication that 
in the near future such financing 
will greatly exceed this figure. 
Inasmuch as all such financing is 
supported by leases which in turn 
are suvvorted in part by the State 


8 Malone v. Hayden, 
197A, 334 (1938). 
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rental appropriations, we can 
readily appreciate the chaotic 
condition that would result if 
such appropriations were with- 
drawn. Many of the school dis- 
tricts would be hard pressed to 
continue their rental payments on 
their leases and some of the 
weaker districts whose financial 
solvency depends very largely on 
state appropriations might even 
default. The overall effect would 
be so damaging that the financial 
reputation of Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipalities and the State Govern- 
ment would be damaged beyond 
repair. 

Remember also that concur- 
rently with setting up the rental 
appropriation progress the “egis- 
lature saw fit to broaden the tax 
power of the school districts un- 
dertaking the projects with au- 
thorities. The policy which re- 
sulted in the dual action of setting 
up the rental appropriation pro- 
gram and of changing the struc- 
ture of taxing powers of the 
school districts, with full realiza- 
tion that the districts would take 
widespread advantage of the au- 
thority method of financing, does 
not strike me as hastily conceived 
nor subject to change. To be sure, 
the entire Pennsylvania _ school 
authority program can be pointed 
to as a mere constitutional subter- 
fuge to circumvent the school dis- 
trict debt limits. While this may 
be true it is proving itself to be a 
program soundly conceived and 
one that is rendering a much 
needed service to the people of 
the Commonwealth. 


Authority System Adopted 
by Georgia 


While other states are reported 
to be going ahead with plans for 
financing school projects’ by 
means of state school authorities, 
only Georgia has developed its 
program to a point which war- 
rants comment at the _ present 
time. The State School Building 
Authority of Georgia was created 
in 19519 for the purpose of con- 
structing needed school facilities 
and the leasing of the same to 
local school systems. The set-up 
of the Georgia Authority is very 


9 Ga. Laws 1951, pp. 241-261. 
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similar to that of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Building Au- 
thority. Like its Pennsylvania 
counterpart, the Georgia Author- 
ity has withstood the test of con- 
stitutional attack, and its ertire 
program has been approved by 
the Georgia Supreme Court. 

The public school system of 
Georgia is administered through 
county, city and independent 
school systems which are gov- 
erned by local Boards of Educa- 
tion. The administration of State 
funds for school purposes is under 
the State Board of Education. 

The State Board of Education, 
together with the local Boards of 
Education, is charged under law 
with making a survey of physical 
needs and the ability of the local 
units to furnish these needs. 
When such needs have been de- 
termined and approved by the 
State Board, the local unit makes 
application to the Georgia Au- 
thority for funds to provide the 
required facilities. When the ap- 
plication has been approved by 
the Authority, a commitment is 
given to the local Board to pro- 
vide the facilities. When prelim- 
inary plans and _ée specifications 
have been completed, a_ lease 
agreement is executed by and be- 
tween the Authority and the local 
Board, and the State Board of Ed- 
ucation is made a party to such 
lease by acknowledging the same 
and agreeing to pay the rentals 
called for therein. Upon comple- 
tion of these steps by the respec- 
tive Boards, bonds are then issued 
to finance the project. As opposed 
to the Pennsylvania State School 
Building Authority, it is to be 
noted that the Georgia Authority 
has now successfully marketed 
two issues of school building rev- 
enue bonds of a total aggregate 
principal amount of $95,397,000. 
It is contemplated that such fi- 
nancing will provide funds for the 
construction of facilities in 103 of 
the State’s 202 local school sys- 
tems. Before completing its pro- 
gram, the Authority anticipates 
that it will finance additional 


projects which will raise its total 
borrowing to between 125 million 
dollars ard 150 million 
The Georgia bonds are 


dollars. 
issued 
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under the usual form of trust in- 
dentures entered into by and be- 
tween the Authority and banks or 
trust companies and seem to be 
adequately secured with proper 
reserves to insure the success of 


the Authority’s financing pro- 
gram. While the procedures fol- 
lowed by the Georgia Authority 
and the Pennsylvania State 
School Building Authority are 
basically the same, these are 
several important distinctions in 
their financing programs. 


As has been explained, the local 
school district makes all lease 
rental payments to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Authority or to a 
local municipal authority. In 
Georgia such is not the case. The 
State Board of Education pays 
the rentals, on behalf of the local 
unit, directly to the Authority an- 
nually in advance out of funds 
due the local unit from State ap- 
propriations made pursuant to the 
Constitution and laws of the State 
of Georgia for capital outlay, or, 
should the capital outlay funds 
be insufficient, from any other 
funds due the local unit by the 
State for educational purposes. In 
tre event there is any deficiency 
in the payment of rentals on the 
part of the State Board, the local 
unit is oblig ated to pay such 
deficiency from ad valorum taxes 
levied by it as authorized by the 
Constitution within the limits 
prescribed by the laws of the 
State. This would seem to make 
the State of Georgia School 
Authority Bond more attractive 
in this regard than the bond of 
the Pennsvivania Authority, for 
the direct payments by the State 
agency to the Authority gives 
greater assurance that the rental 
obligations will be made. On the 
other hand, under the Pennsyl- 
vania svstem of paying the State 
aynpropriations first to the school 
district, it is possible that the 
funds so paid could be used by 
the districts for other current 
needs in times of financial stress, 
leaving them short of funds when 
their authority lease rentals are 
due and payable. Furthermore, it 
is to be noted that the Georgia 
Legislature has attempted _ to 
make the appropriations to school 
districts for capital outlay as per- 


manent in nature as the State 
Constitution will permit. The 
General Appropriations Act of 


1953 provides for various appro- 
priations to be allocated for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 
and ending June 30, 1954, and to 
continue each fiscal year there- 
after until the Act is repealed or 
modified. While this is not bind- 
ing on future sessions of the 
Legislature it is exoressive of an 
adopted policv for the betterment 
of school facilities in the State. 
Thus. in this regard, the Georgia 
School Authoritv Bonds and those 
of Pennsylvania Authorities are 
basically on a par. for, while both 
the Legislatures of the States have 
done all possible to establish a 
nermanent program for revenue 
financing of school buildings, it 
must be admitted that, in theory 
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at least, such programs could be 
weakened by changes in State 
policy. 

The use of the authority and its 
related leases as a means of fur- 
nishing much needed _ school 
facilities thus appears to be a well 
established and permanent 
medium of public financing in 
the States of Georgia and Penn- 
sylvania. A new application of the 
lease concept for circumventing 
constitutional debt limits of school 
districts seems to be developing 
in Indiana. In 1933 the Indiana 
Legislature enacted a_ statute 1° 
which authorized school] districis 
to enter into leases with building 
corporations which were to be 
formed for the purpose of acquir- 
ing land and erecting school 
buildings thereon for the use of 
the leasing school districts. Under 
this plan the school districts have 
the right to acquire the title to 
the building at such times as 
shall be specified in the lease and 
to pay therefor a_ sufficient 
amount to enable the lessor cor- 
poration to liquidate by paying 
all indebtedness with accrued and 
unpaid interest, and to redeem 
and retire any of its stock at par 
plus accumulated dividends. This 
plan, and the constitutionality of 
the statute under which it is 
authorized, has only recently been 





made the subject of litigation in 
that state.11 The case resulted 
from an arrangement whereunder 
a building corporation was 
formed to acquire land, to erect 
a school building thereon and to 
let the building to an Indiana 
school district at stated annual 
rentals for qa period of 30 years, 
with the right in the school dis- 
trict to purchase the building on 
any rental payment date. The 
building corporation proposed to 
issue $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $80,000 of second mort- 
gage bonds to finance the project. 
The school district was to pay 
the corporation an annual rental 
of $16,000. At the time the schoo! 
district was only $36,000 short of 
its constitutional debt limit, and 
taxpayers sought to have the 
lease set aside on the ground 
that it created a school] district 
debt in excess of its constitutional 
limit. The plan and the lease were 
approved by the Indiana court 
and thus this novel approach to 
financing of school facilities 
might well become even another 
ingenious scheme with which the 
investment banking fraternity 
must become familiar. 





10 Ind. Laws, 1933, c. sec. 
seq.. as amended. 
11 Protsman v. Jefferson-Craig Consol. 
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BROCKSMITH, H. L. 

Scherck, Richter Company 
BRONEMEIER, JOSEPH 

Scherck, Richter Company 
BUNN, JOHN W. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
BURNS, EUGENE T. 

Fusz-Schmelzle & Co. 
BURTCH, B. W. 

Henry, Franc & Co. 
BYRNE, R. EMMET 

Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
CADLE, CHESTER J. 

Central Republic Company 
CARLTON, JAMES J. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
CARPENTER, JR., GEORGE R. 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


CLOONEY, LEO R. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
CONDIE, Jr.. HERBERT D. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
COOK, HENRY M. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
CREELY, WALTER J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
CUMMINGS, JOHN P. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
DARMSTATTER, E. W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
DEMPSEY, DUMONT G. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
DEPPE, RALPH 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 


CORPORATE STOCKS & BONDS 
UNLISTED & LOCAL SECURITIES 


€ 


R. A. UNDERWOOD & CO., INC. 


Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 


Bell Teletype DL 492 


Riverside 9295 





ey | 
—— 


DOWDALL, WM. F. 
Wm. FP. Dowdall & Co. 


DRUMMOND, KENNETH 
Calvin Bullock 


E GEORGE H. 
Hill Brothers 
ESSERT, EARL 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
FARROW, FRED F. 
Albert Theis & Sons, Inc. 
FELSTEIN, SAM 
Henry, Franc & Co. 
FISCHER, JOSEPH 58. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
FRANEY, FRANK 
Newhard, Cook & Co 


FRIEDMAN, WM. STIX 
Friedman, Brokaw & Co. 


FUSZ, Jr., FIRMIN D. 
Pusz-Schmelzie & Co. 
GARDNER, FRED W. 
Reinholdt é& Gardner 
GERSTUNG, WILLIAM B. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
GIGER, HAROLD 
Blair, Rollins & Co., 
GLASER, EDWIN 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 
GLYNN, Jr., JOSEPH 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn 
GODBOLD, EARL 
Dempsey-Tegeler 4 Co. 
GOODING, RUSSELL H. 
O. H. Wibbing & Co. 
GRAF, RUDOLPH 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


GREEN, JR., ARTHUR W. 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis 


GUION, ROBERT H. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


GUMMERSBACH, ALBERT E. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HAEUSSLER, WALTER C. 
Paul Brown & Co. 
HAGENSIEKER, EARL 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
HARRIS, IRWIN &E. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
HARTNETT, WM. H. 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
HARVEY, JOSHUA A. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
HEITNER, NORMAN E. 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn 
HELLER, IRVIN A. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
HENRY, OLIVER B. 
Henry, Franc & Co. 
HILLEY, WILLIAM M. 
Metropolitan St. Louis Co. 
HOCH, HAWORTH F. 
McCourtney-Breckenridge & 
HONIG, THEODORE C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HOPP, JOHN K. 
Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. 
MORNING, BERT 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
HUEBNER, CHARLES 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
HUMPHRIES, NORMAN D. 
Keystone Custodian Funds 
JANSEN, KENNETH J. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
JARRETT, ELMER 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
JONES, EDWARD D. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
JORDAN, ROY W. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
KAUFFMANN, JOHN R. 
KEANEY, FRANK X. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
KELLY, FRED S. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
KERR, KENNETH 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
KLEIN, ELMER B, 
Harvey, Klein & Co., Inc. 
LAMSON, GUY 
Albert Theis & Sons, 
LAYTON, VINCENT 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
LEVIS, EDWIN 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
LEWIS, HUGH W. 
The Boatmen's National Bank of St. 
Louis 
LOTTMAN, CHAS. 8. 
Kerwin, Fotheringham & Co., Inc. 
LUDWIG, DONALD 
Scherck, Richter Company 
McKEE, LOGAN 
Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. 
MAENDER, CLARENCE J. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
MALONE, VINCENT D. 
Paul Brown & Co. 
MATTHEW, DAVID 8. 
White & Company 
MATYE, JOHN F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
MAYER, WALTER 
Eckhardt, Petersen & Co., Inc. 
MEYER, EUGENE J. 
Municipal Bond Corp. 
MILLS, ANDREW 58. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
MILLS, R. G. 
R. G. Mills & Company 
MOBERLY, RALPH 
I. M. Simon & Co. 
MOREY, Jr., RICHARD 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
MORFELD, EDWARD 8H. 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
MOSS. MORRIS 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
MOUSCHER, LESTER 
Priedman, Brokaw & Co. 


Inc 


Co. 


Inc. 






NEUWOEHNER, HIRAM 
White & Company 
NEWCOMB, LOWELL 
St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
NEWELL, JAMES E. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
NEWHARD, CUAPIN 58. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
NIEMOELLER, JOHN J. 
Stitel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporatea 
NORDMAN, JOHN 
Nordman & Co. 
O'BRIEN, JAMES 
Mercantile Trust Company 
OHLSEN, IRVING R. 
OLDENDORPH, EDWARD 
Smith, Moore & Co. 
OLSON, WILLIAM T. 
Olson, Donnerberg & Co., Inc. 
O’NEILL, THOMAS 
Eckhardt Petersen & Co., 
PAULI, ROBERT A. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
PELTASON, CHARLES M. 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
PELTASON, PAUL E. 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
PETERSEN, JOSEPH G. 
Eckhardt-Petersen & Co., 
PITT, ROY 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
POPPER, ELVIN K. 
lL. M. Simon & Co. 
REDDEN, TARLETON 
Redden and Company 
REDMAN, W. G. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
REIMAN, WM. L. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
REIMER, IRVIN E. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
REIS, GEORGE J. 
Mercantile Trust Company 


Inc 


Inc. 
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RICHTER, HENRY J. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
ROACH, HERBERT M. 
O. H. Wibbing & Co. 
ROBINSON, SPENCER H. 
Hill Brothers 
SANDERS. DONALD HB. 
Edwin C. Sanders & Co 


SCHERCK, GORDON 
Scherck, Richter Company 


SCHIRP, GREGORY J. 
Taussig, Day & Co.. Inc. 
SCHLUETEK B. L. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
SCHMELZLE, ALBERT M. 
Pusz-Schmelzle & Co. 
SENTURIA, EDWARD 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
SESTRIC, MICHAEL J. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 
SHAPIRO, SUMNER 
Paul Brown & Co. 
SHUEY, LEE G. 
Albert Theis & Sons. 
SLAYTON, HOVEY E. 
Slayton & Company, Inc. 
SMITH, ELMER C. 

U. S. Savings Bond Division 

Federal Reserve Bank 
STAY, WALTER A. 

R. G. Mills & Company 
STEIN, ELLIOT 4G. 

Scherck, Richter Company 


STUEBE, EDWARD 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


SUECK, ROBERT J. 
The Boatmen's National 
Louis 


TAUSSIG, WILLIAM H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


TAYLOR, MEL M. 
Semple, Jacobs & Co., Inc. 


Inc 


Bank of St. 
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Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
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TELETYPE HO-395 





CITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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William C. Jackson, Jr. 
Thomas Beckett, Jr. 
Winton A. Jackson 
James F. Jacques 


Wm. P. Smallwood 
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FIRST Southwedt COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Mercantile Bank Building 
DALLAS 


Direct Private Wires to 
New York, Los Angeles, Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, 
Waco and San Antonio 


Teletype 
DL 346 
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TEGELER, JEROME F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


UM, HARRY 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
fHELS, Ill, ALBERT 
Albert Theis & Sons, Inc. 
fHOMAS, JOHN R. 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


VOGEL, LEONARD 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 


WALSH, RICHARD H. 
Newhard, Cook & Co 


WALSH, ROBERT A. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
WEBB, FRAN X. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 


WEBER, VINCENT C. 
Weber-Mitchell & Co. 


WHITE, EDWARD A. 
White & Company 


WHITE, F. HOWARD 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


WHITE, JULIAN 
White & Company 


WHITE, Jr.. JULIAN 
White & Company 


WICKMANN, W. JACK 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


WILLER, ERNEST D. 
yl Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
juis 


YALEN, EUGENE S58. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


YATES, Jr., JAMES A. 
Hill Brothers 


ZAEGEL, JOHN F 
a ie - BOE Busch, Inc. 


ZINZER, HERMAN J. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


Jack L. Hudgins 


& Beane. 


pires: January, 1954. 





ALLEN, HARRY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BANKSTON, Jr., W. 
Carl M. Loeb, } A & Co. 
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Searching 
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OIL and GAS 
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Sou THWESTERN Secunmes Co. 


‘MERCANTILE COMMERCE BLOG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Riverside 5471 TELETYPE OL-334 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 








TEXAS SECURITIES 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 





Houston Natural Gas, Com. & Pfd. 
Houston Light. & Power Co. $4.00 Pfd. 
Duncan Coffee Co. Class “A” 

Garrett Oil Tools, Ine. 

Longhorn Portland Cement Co. 

Lone Star Brewing Co. 


Kirby Lumber Corp. 
San Antonio Transit Co. 
Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
Slick Airways, Inc. 
Johnston Testers, Inc. 
Johnston Oil & Gas Co. 


Texas Industries, Inc. Central Power & Light Co., 4% Pfd. 


All San Antonio and Houston Bank Stocks 


Quick Firm Bids On All 


Texas Municipal Bonds 


Russ & GOMPANY 


INCORPORATES 


OFFICERS Members Midwest Steck Exchange 

e. rt WEST Alamo National Building 

Yo mum’ SAN ANTONIO 5 Fensin 4324 
A. M. RUSS SA 23 & 53 


Direct and Connecting Wires te: 
Dallas, Houston, Galveston, New York & Leos Angeles 




















Memphis Security Dealers Association 





Robert H. Jordan Robert M. Saunders 


President: Howard C. Ross, Leftwich & Ross. 
Vice-President: Jack L. Hudgins, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


Treasurer: Robert H. Jordan, Mid-South Securities Co. 
Secretary: Robert M. Saunders, M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 
Elected: January, 1953: Took Office: January, 


1953: Term Ex- 





BEENE, FRANK R. 
W. E. Richmond & Co. 


BOYCE, GEORGE L. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


BURCH, BROWN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


CROSSETT, E. GORDON 
The First National Bank 


CURD, H, PRICE 
Federal Securities Co., 


FOSTER, WALTER T. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


FREDERIC, FRANK D. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


GRISSOM, WILLIAM 
Union Planters National Bank 


HARRIS, RICHARD 8. 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 


HUDGINS, JACK L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


JORDAN, ROBERT H. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


KITTLE, CHARLES M, 


LANCASTER, JAMES C. 
Union Planters Nat'l Bank 


LEEKER, JUSTIN 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


LEFTWICH, WILLIAM GROOM 
Leftwich & Ross 


LIMERICK, AYLETT B. 
Goodbody & Co. 


MITCHELL, EARLY F 
The Pirst National. ‘Bank 


PERSON, HARRY O. 
Goodbody & Co 


RISON, SAM 
Standard Securities Co. 


ROBERTS, JACK D. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


ROSS, HOWARD C. 
Leftwich & Ross 


SAUNDERS, M. A. 
A. Saunders & Co., 


a ay ty ROBERT 
M. A. Saunders & Co., 


SCHAS, FRANCIS D. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


SPRAGINS, BR. WENDELL 
R. W. Spragins & Company 


STEWART, MEACHAM 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


THOMAS, Jr., J. NICK 
Memphis Securities Company 


THOMPSON, EDWARD F. 
Union Planters Nat’l Bank 


TREXLER, BR. FRED 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


WARD, B. FRANK 
J. C. Bradford & Co 


WHITMAN, 
Bullington- sschas & Co. 


WOOTEN, ROGER 
R. B. Wooten & Company 


NSTA Convention 
Announced for 
1954 and 1955 


The National Security Traders 
Association has announced that 
the annual convention for 1954 
will be held at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 22 
through 26, 1954. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


The Convention in 1955 will be 
at Mackinac Island, Mich.., 
dates to be announced later. 
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Rocky Mountain Area’s Natural Gas Resources 


sulphur, which is obtained in the 
sweetening of sour gas. Hydrogen 
sulphide, which is present in sour 
gas, has in the past kept many 
natural gases from the market, 
and added greatly to expense of 
such gases when marketed. Sul- 
phur extraction, together with 


changes in supply and demand, 
have in recent years elevated sul- 
phur from a nuisance to a valu- 
able asset. The largest presently 
known reserves of sour gas in the 
Rocky Mountain area are largely 
confined to Wyoming. Commercial 
gas reserves will probably exceed 
400 billion cubic feet, and future 
discoveries in the older part of 
the geologic section are expected 
to increase this reserve very sub- 
stantially. Present reserves would 
indicate a recovery of four to five 
million long tons of sulphur. The 
bulk of this lies in the Big Horn 
Basin where concentration per- 
centages of sour gas range from 
& to 50% by volume. 


Conclusion 

It is estimated that the great 
Rocky Mountain area, in its en- 
tirety, contains about one-fourth 
of the volume of sedimentary 
rocks of the United States neces- 
sary for the production of oil and 
gas, but that it currently yields 
less than 6% of the oil-and gas 
of the country. In this brief paper, 
we are talking about a sediment- 
ary area covering roughly 150,000 
square miles, with all sorts of 
physiographic conditions ranging 
from 3,000 feet to more than 10,- 
000 feet above sea level. At the 
present time, a well is being 
drilled in the Green River Basin 
at a surface elevation of 10,070 
feet, perhaps the highest drilling 
well in the world today. Oil pro- 
duction has been known in the 
area since about 1867, and yet 
large areas remain still unex- 
plored and deeper sediments be- 
coming within reach of the drill- 
ing bit are forever beckoning 
toward unexplored horizons. 
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Wichita Bond Traders Club 





Don H. Alidritt Warren Cortner Mason H. Feese 


President: Don H. Alldritt, Mid-Continent Securities Company, 
Inc. 


Vice-President: 
pany, Inc. 


Secretary: D. K. Clinger, Lathrop-Hawk-Herrick Company, Inc. 
Treasurer: Mason H. Feese, Small-Milburn Company. 


Warren Cortner, The Ranson-Davidson Com- 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
RITTENOURE, LAWRENCE W. 
The Rittenoure Investment Co 
SMITH, KENNETH E. 
Zahner and Company 
SMITH, MELVIN A. 
The Columbian Securities Corp. 


STAMPS, JAMES R. 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc. 


SULLIVAN, WILLIAM P. 
Sullivan Company, Inc. 


THOMAS, ROBERT W. 
Thomas Investment Co. 


VINK, DIRK W. 
The Ranson-Davidson Compeny, Inc. 


WILKINS, C. HOWARD 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


WOODBURY, T. BOWRING 
Siils, Fairman & Harris, Incorporated 








ALLDRITT, DON H, 
Mid-Continent Securilies Company, Inc 


BROOKS, WAR O. 
Brooks & Company 


CLINGER, D. K. 
Lathrop-Hawk-Herrick Company, Inc. 
CORTNER, WARREN 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, Inc 


ELLIOTT, PAUL V. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


MARSHALL, CLYDE A. 
Wehler, White & Co. 


McKINNEY, WILLIAM A. 
McKinney Ohmart Company, Inc. 


MILBURN, GLENN L. 
The Small-Milburn Company, Inc 


NULL, HAROLD 
The Harold Null Investment Co 
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Harold W. Clark 


Edward L. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 
B. W. Landstreet III 


William Nelson II 
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Why Sales Are Lost 


aown on the job and naturally 
tney are doing a poor job ot 
seluing. 

if tne salesman knows what he 
does when he thinks, he knows 
what the other fellow aoes when 
he thinks. ‘the saiesman must 
tactfully present his case in such 
a way that the prospective pur- 
chaser wiil iec go or tne noarded 
wealth and put it into circulation. 
When the salesmen of the coun- 
try ao their part tne smoke stacks 
will be belching prosperity and 
the wheels of industry will be 
humming. Of course, it cannot ail 
be done at once. The way out is 
through a gradual development of 
better selling along positive, con- 
structive lines, 


One of the top-most men in the 
saies traternity, now kving in 
Washington, a man who has been 
recentiy retired on 2% of his 
annual income multiplied by the 
number of years he has been in 
the service, thus giving him a 90% 
income for the rest of his life, 
says, “It was over 20 years ago 
that I learned that all human 
progress is made positively and 
not negatively and is in direct 
conformity to nature’s laws, When 
I learned that big truh it revo- 
lutionized my thinking and laid 
the foundation for genuine suc- 
cess.” 


The Three “I's” 


Every good salesman needs to 
be equipped with three “I’s’” — 
Information, Illustration and In- 
spiration. He should keep himself 
well informed not alone regarding 
his proposition but the service it 
can render to the user; he should 
be able to illustrate through pat 
stories of those who have success- 
fully used his wares and he should 
keep himself inspired to do big 
things in a big way. The true 
function of a salesman is that of 
a teacher and a true teaches uses 
these three “I’s.” 

When we turn the searchlight 
of analysis on an individual sale 
we must see that there are only 
three things out of which a sale 
can be made. Let us illustrate it 
by three parallel lines. The top 
one represents the salesman, the 
one who does the persuading. The 
bottom line is the customer or the 
prospect. There must be some- 
thing over which they negotiate. 
In your case, it is stocks, bonds 
and services. It may be simply an 
idea. In general terms let us call 
this middle line the “goods,” or 
services. 

When the salesman’s mind and 
the customer’s mind meet over the 
proposition (services) then a sale 
is made. In other words, the sale 
is the result of bringing the sales- 
man, the customer and the services 
together in a harmonious rela- 
tionship. 


Sell Ourselves 


The first thing that any man 
must sell is his proposition to 
himself. Not only services but the 


policies of the house and the man- 
agement of the concern. 

Second, he must sell himself to 
a prospective patron. by this | 
uo not mean that he should put u 
a seiling talk about himseit to teli 
tne otnmer telsuw what a deuce 
ot a fine fellow he is. His very 
presence, his bearing, his attituae 
on the approach, ali have a lot to 
do in properly starting a sale. 
When you approacn a prospect for 
the first time he sizes you up and 
over that wireless of his will come 
many impressions and they re- 
solve themselves into just two 
questions. Is this fellow here for 
the purpose of doing me good? 
Or is he here to do me good? In 
other words, is he here to leave 
more than he takes away or is he 
here trying to take away more 
than he leaves. I maintain that a 
saiesman must look and act the 
part. The salesman is a sample of 
the house he represents. If he 
represents a high-grade organiza- 
tion then he must place himself 
in the attitude of a high-grade 
gentleman. 

Third, when a salesman believes 
in his proposition and gets the 
other fellow to believe in him, 
then it is a comparatively easy 
matter to get the prospect to see 
what he sees. In that way the 
electrical circuit is completed and 
the sale is made. 

At this point, let me see the 
hands of aii those here who have 
never failed to make a sale when 
you had a good prospect and a 
proposition that the prospect 
should have. Hands up! Since 
there is no showing of hands the 
proposition seems to be unani- 
mous. We have all fallen down 
and therefore we are all in the 
same class. 


Sales Clinic 


Let us make of this a sales 
clinic. Will each of you right now 
set up in your mind some recent 
case where you had a good propo- 
sition and a good prospect yet 
you did not make that sale. We 
will then have as many proposi- 
tions as there are individuals 

resent. Let us lay them all out 

ere on the table and see if we 
can discover why we did not make 
that sale. I believe I can answer 
the question for you. 


If it is true, and it is, that the 
sale is an effect which is caused 
by the salesman, the customer and 
services coming together in a 
harmonious relationship, then if 
we do not make the sale there 
must be something wrong with 
one or more of the three things 
out of which the sale is made. 


For a few minutes let us study 
these three items to see why we 
did not make that specific sale 
which you have in mind. Let us 
discuss this question of the cus- 
tomer. The subject that helps us 
here is Human Nature Study, 
sometimes called Character Anal- 
ysis. I have never yet seen a good 
salesman who did not pride him- 
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self on his ability to size up peo- 
ple, but you ask that man why he 
reached certain conclusions or 
why he failed and he is at loss 
for a real answer, Just as surely 
as tnere are seven notes in the 
scale of music, 26 letters in the 
English language, 10 characters in 
all mathematics in many lan- 
guages, likewise there are just 
seven elemental characters in the 
great book of Human Nature. Two 
of them have to do with couur, 
two with form and three with 
proportions. In the limited time 
naturally I cannot go into the de- 
tails of this subject but let me 
say that the color, the form and 
the proportions indicate for the 
most part the inherited charac- 
teristics of the individual. The 
things that are movable about him, 
such as voice, language, poise, 
gestures, handshake, walk, clothes, 
etc., ail go to show not what the 
man thinks, but how. 


The Voice of the Customer 


Take the question of the voice. 
The high pitched nervous voice 
rarely ever carries conviction. 
The low, vibrant voice is the one 
which is the more persuasive. 

Let us look to the speed of the 
voice. I cannot make my hand go 
any faster than the mind tells me 
to make it go. I cannot wag my 
tongue any faster than ideas come 
to the tongue to be wagged. Show 
me a man who moves quickly 
and talks rapidly under normal 
conditions and I will show you a 
quick thinker. On the other hand, 
show me a man who speaks 
slowly and acts deliberately under 
normal conditions and I will show 
you a slow thinker. This does not 
mean that one will be more suc- 
cessful than the other. It simply 
means that if you are talking to a 
quick thinker and you talk slowly, 
every time you put up an idea 
he thinks of two ways to knock 
that idea out. In other words, he 
beats you to it. Then too, if you 
talk quickly to a slow thinker he 
gets nervous, has an itching of the 
foot and wants to kick you out. 
If he is interested at all he will 
ask you to repeat it or tell you 
he did not get you. So then, as 
successful salesmen we must learn 
to dove-tail our ideas into the 
speed of the other fellow’s mind. 
When he talks slowly, slow down. 
If he talks quickly, speed up. 


Let us say that this lost sale 
about which you are thinking was 
not due to the way you handled 
your prospect. Then we must look 
elsewhere. Now let us consider 
“the services” or the “presenta- 
tion of the proposition.” The sub- 
ject that helps here is Commercial 
Logic in its two branches of 
Analysis and Construction. The 
biggest word in the businessman’s 
dictionary I believe is “Analysis.” 


You cannot answer a letter any 
better than you can analyze it. If 
you can analyze the letter you can 
answer it for the answer is in the 
analysis every time. Likewise you 
cannot answer any objection to 
your proposition, or handle a 
problem in business any better 
than you can analyze it, for if 
you can analyze it completely you 
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will find that the answer is in the 
analysis. 


It is points, not words, that per- 
suade. The time of the verbal 
cyclone and human windmill and 
the veritable talking machine in 
salesmanship has passed. We are 
living in a “know-why” age. 
When the customer is presented 
with logical selling points, he then 
sees what you see and will do his 
own thinking and pass his own 
judgments; so the function of the 
salesman today is to paint a logi- 
cal, clear, concise picture of his 
proposition into the mind of the 
prospective purchaser. 


Service 
Talk about the benefit to the 
user of your proposition — the 


service it will render. Not so 
much of what it is but more of 
what it will do. The Rotary Club 
motto is, “He profits most who 
serves best.” Just a little fire 
gives a little heat and more fire 
gives more heat; so a little service 
gives little pay and more service 
brings more pay. The man (or the 
organization) who wishes to make 
more money must first find the 
way to build the greater fire of 
service. 


Too much cannot be said on 
this question of the proper ar- 
rangement of selling points. Many 
salesmen get the cart before the 
horse. They rush in with some 
big idea and explode in the pres- 
ence of the customer and then 
wonder why they cannot make 
sales, There is an orderly proper 
method of getting an idea into 
the mind of the other fellow. I 
have a companion talk to this one 
on “How Sales Are Lost” which 
T call “How Sales Are Made.” 
Sometime maybe vou will permit 
me to give vou that talk which 
is quite another story. 


There are four kinds of peonvle 
in this world—the indifferent, the 
students, the adepts and the mas- 
ters. We find that about 60% of 
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the people are indifferent. They 
do not know and do not seem to 
care. 27% are students, that is, 
their eyes are open, they are seek- 
ing to learn. They are in a grow- 
ing attitude toward life. Someone 
has said, “Don’t be ashamed to be 
green for when a thing is green 
it is growing. It is only when it 
becomes ripe that it begins to get 
rotten.” Our job as salesmen is 
to keep ourselves green and 
growing. 

We also find that about 12% 
are adepts. that is, they are skill- 
ful at their work and it is cer- 
tainly a delightful thing to see a 
salesman who is really skillful. 
This leaves only 1% who are 
masters. 


The reason why there is so 
much room at the top is because 
there are so few masters. Notice 
this: no master ever became a 
master until he was first an adept; 
no adept ever became an adept 
until he was first a student; no 
student ever became a _ student 
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until he aroused himself from the 
sleep of indifference, climbed out 
of the bed of “what’s-the-use-it- 
tive-ness” and cancelled his mem- 
bership in the “I don’t care” col- 
ony and moved on up _ into 
studentship. 


Importance of Time 


We are alike in time. Every 
day each of us is given, On con- 
signment, 1,440 minutes to be used 
or abused as we will. It is not 
the lack of time but it is the lack 
of will-power to organize and 
utilize our time that makes the 
difference between men. We are 
told that every man is as lazy as 
he dare be. After over a quarter 
of a century in studying all kinds 
of men under all kinds of condi- 
tions it is my firm conviction that 
salesmen take more chance on 
this question of laziness than any 
other breed of animals that I 
know anything about. This is 
especially true of men who sell 
on a commission basis, They kid 
themselves into believing that 
their time is their own and that 
they can work or not as they like. 


Many salesmen require’ too 
much supervision. You show me 
a salesman whose supervision line 
is long and I will show you one 
whose value line is very short. 
Likewise you show me the sales- 
man that requires little or no 
supervision and I will show you 
a very valuable man. The differ- 
ence in men lies in the difference 
in the stuff that they put into 
their 1.440 minutes. Throw over- 
board the ballast of supervision. 


We are all of us alike in what 
I like to call “talents.” You may 


call them capacities, qualities, 
powers, what-not. 
Ability 


A man is a four sided being. Let 
us represent it on the blackboard 
by a square. One side we shall 
call “ability,” that is of the head, 
where we know things. Ability is 
made up of thinking, remember- 
ing and imagining. Some sales- 
men think. Others think they 
think and others just think that 
they think that they think. When 
the salesman knows what he does 
when he thinks he knows what the 
other fellow does when he thinks. 
In influencing that customer many 
sales are lost because the sales- 
man himself does not know that 
there are five definite judgments 


that might be passed on this 
proposition. There is only one 
good judgment, the other four 
are bad. 


Take this subject of Memory. 
Upon leaving a prospect did you 
ever say. “Gee,if I had only thought 
of that one thing I believe I could 
have landed him.” You have only 
one chance to think and that is in 
the presence of the prospect, All 
the thinking you do afterwards 
will not help that case. It may 


help the next one if you are wise 
enough to use it. Memory plays a 
tremendous part in persuasion. 
When you are selling services 
or most any other tangible propo- 


sition you sell it to the imagina- 
tion of the prospect. It is sold for 
a future use. Salesmen need to be 
trained in constructive imagina- 
tion. Concerning this question of 
ability men differ in the degree 
of the development of the quali- 
ties which make the man one of 
ability. 


Reliability 


The second side of this four- 
square-man we can properly call 
“Reliability.” Some of the quali- 
ties here are faith, courage, loyal- 
ty, honesty and enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm to the salesman is 
like the torch which the plumber 
uses in thawing out the frozen 
pipe. Remember that prospect of 
yours will not be any more en- 
thusiastic about your proposition 
than you are. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious but, like every other qual- 
ity, it may be overdone to the 
point of being classified as fanat- 
icism. 

Let us spend a moment on these 
two qualities of faith and courage. 
The opposite of faith is doubt; the 
opposite of courage is fear. Doubt 
and fear have killed more busi- 
ness successes than all of the 
armies of the world have ever 


killed men. The great trouble 


75 


with all of us, particularly in 
times like these, is that we doubt 
and doubt and doubt and keep on 
doubting and then we wonder why 
we don’t succeed. We doubt our 
proposition, we doubt the man- 
agement, we doubt the customer’s 
ability to buy. We doubt ourselves 
and then we wonder why we lose 
sales. 


You know Dooley, the funny 
man, said, “If you will tell me a 
thing often enough I will believe 
it whether it is true or not.” We 
have been told so many times 
than conditions are bad, that peo- 
ple haven’t the money, that people 
will not buy and a lot of similar 
things. Well, the truth is that 
some people have money. The 
truth is that some people are 
buying. The truth also is that 
sales are being made. 


In a former depression I had a 
man who was a salesman over in 
automobile row who was making 
more sales for the company than 
anyone else on the street. I asked 
him one day how he did it. He 
replied by saying, “I will let you 
in on a little secret. All of the 
rest of the fellows do not seem 
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Why Sales Are Lost 


to know that there is any business 
to be had so this is giving me a 
clear, open field and I am making 
more sales than I have ever made 
before and am having the time of 
my life.” 

The fellow that says it cannot 
be done is usually interrupted by 
somebody doing it. If we, as sales- 
men, are to attain mastership we 
must establish within ourselves a 
feeling of confidence so that we 
know that we are reliable and we 
must get everyone that we come 
in contact with to have a similar 
feeling. Let us hurry on to the 
third side of the four-square-man. 


Endurance 


The third side of our square has 
to do with physical “endurance.” 
Lots of sales are lost because we 
do not keep ourselves in the prop- 
er phvsical condition. Many of us 
are digging our graves with our 
teeth and don’t know it. Many are 
sitting on their liver and standing 
on their stomachs and don’t know 
it. Many are breathing backwards 
and don’t know it. There are just 
seven things to do to keep our- 
celyec fit hut the question is, are 
we doing them rightly? 

You will notice we have now 
built up three sides of the square 
which are Abilitv, Reliability and 
Endurance. A-R-E spells Are. 
That is what you are and what I 
am but what we “are” does not 
amount to much. A Quaker in 
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Philadelphia said to his son, 
“Nathan, it is not wiiat thee eats 
that makes thee fat, it is what 
thee digests. It is not what thee 
reads that makes thee wise, it is 
what thee remembers.” So it is 
with us. We might have the 
Ability of a Socrates, the Reliabil- 
ity of an Abe Lincoln and the En- 
durance of a Hercules and not 
amount to anything. Something 
more is needed. 


Action 


We must be men of action. That 
comes from the will-power. Many 
sales are lost because we lack 
action. We have not trained our- 
selves to decide and act. Here 
are some of the qualities—deci- 
sion, initiative, dispatch, perse- 
verance and punctuality. 

You show me a salesman who 
can decide quickly for himself 
once the information is at hand 
and I will show you a quick closer 
of business. On the other hand 
you show me the man who takes 
a long time to decide and act 
when he has the facts and I will 
show you a man who has a lot 
of difficulty in getting the “name 
on the dotted line.” 

Initiative is another big, impor- 
tant factor in will-power develop- 
ment. Many salesmen lose out be- 
cause they lack initiative which 
is the power to do the thing with- 
out being told. It really is the 
ability to find a way to answer 
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the problem, to answer the objec- 
tion, to meet the situation without 
telephoning or writing to the 
house. We might also discuss the 
importance of punctuality and 
despatch but let me just take 
enough of your time to consider 
this vreat quality of “persever- 
ance.” 


A-R-E-A-S 


Combining the four sides of the 
man, using the initials of the four 
words, we have A-R-E-A-S. In 
other words, the sides of the area 
of a man determine the degree of 
his success. There are men who 
build their “area” larger. There 
are others who build it small and 
then we have the wee, wee, man. 
Think of the smallest man you 
know. compare him with the 
largest man possible and you will 
notice that the small man, if he 
is normal. has every quality that 
the big fellow possesses. The one 
has a little ability and the other 
has a larger developed ability. 
One has little reliability and the 
other has more of the same stuff, 
and so on around the square. 


We have seen that the differ- 
ence in men nhysically is in the 
degree ofthe development of their 
physical parts. We have seen 
that it is not lack of time but it 
is lack of will-power to organize 
and utilize our time, Men differ 
in the degree that they use their 
time effectively. So it is with our 
talents. Each of us has some 62 
of these capacities, qualities or 
powers. We differ only in the 
degree of the development of 
them. 


That almost sale or the lost sale 
may be traced to one or more of 
the undeveloped or undernour- 
ished qualities. Lots of mistakes 
come from forgetfulness. lack of 


observation, illogical thinking 
unsound judgments, lack of 
imagination. doubt, fear, dis- 
lovalty, dishonesty. indecision. 


dullness of imagination. laziness, 
tardiness, sickness. nhysical weak- 
nesses, poor digestion, improper 
feeding and the like. So it is 
with sales. Manv sales are lost 
because the man himself is not 
right. 


The Bright Side 


This makes a dark picture but 
there is a bright side to it. Man’s 
success does not lie so much in 
his nerfection but in his perfect- 
ahilitv. Every deficient cualitv 
has its corresvonding efficient 
aualitv. When light comes, dark- 
ness disappears. When the soil is 
fertilized. sterility disanvnears. 
When health comes. sickness oes 
When memory comes there ic ra 
forgetfulness. and so we might go 
on down the list. 

The gualities of the mind mav 
he. in fact must be. develoved 
through two things—nourishment 
and use. If I wart to develon the 
physical muscle I must feed that 
muscle on wholesome. nutritious 
food and I must exercise it vrov- 
erly. The same holds with the 
development of the “mental mus- 
cle.” To have it grow. exvand. 
develop it must be fed on the 
prover kind of mental food that 
will develon that particular aua!l- 
itv. But that isn’t enough. It 
must be vronrerly exercised as 


well It muect be used effectivelv. 
Nourishment plus use equals 
growth. 

Lost Sales 


Granted that you have a good 
proposition and a likely prospect, 
sales are lost through (1) Weak- 
nesses of the salesman: (2) Im- 
proper presentation of the propo- 
sition; (3) Failure to understand 
the customer end his needs. 

I like to close a talk of this 
character by quoting a poem writ- 
ten by Thomas Bracken. He was 
a New Zealander who died in 


1890. He expressed a great truth 
in the poem called, “Not Under- 
stood.” 


Many of our failures are due 
to inability to understand the 
other fellow and get him to un- 
derstand us. 

As soon as misuderstanding 
comes in the home between the 
man and the wife the divorce 
court starts its work. As soon as 
misunderstanding comes between 
the customer and the house the 
customer looks for another house. 
As soon as _ misunderstanding 
comes between the employee and 
the employer the employee is on 
the toboggan and the toboggan is 
greased. 

Here is the poem. I hope you 
like it. I wish that it might be 
memorized by every salesman in 
the land and every man in busi- 
ness for thet matter. The nations 
of the world could profit by an 
undeerstanding of this Poem, “Not 
Understood.” 


Not Understood 
By Thomas Bracken 


Not Understood. we move asunder, 

Our paths grow wider as the 
seasons creep 

Alona the years. 
we wonder 

Why life is life, and then we go 
to sleep— 


We marvel and 


Not Understood. 


Not Understood, we gather false 
impressions 

And hug them close as the years 
go by, 

Till virtue oft seems to us 
transgression 

And thus men rise and fall and 
live and die— 

Not Understood. 


Not Understood, poor souls with 
stunted vision 

Oft measure giants by their 
narrow gauge, 

The poisoned shafts of falsehood 
and derision 

Are oft impelled ’gainst those who 
mold the age— 

Not Understood. 


Not Understod, we make so much 
of trifles; 

The thotless sentence or the 
fancied slight 


Hast oft destroyed a friendship 
years in making 
And on our souls there falls a 
chilling blight— 
Not Understood. 
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Not Understood, how many 
breasts are aching 
For words of sympathy. Ah! yes, 


today 

How many hungry hearts are 
breaking, 

How many noble spirits pass 
away— 


Not Understood. 


Oh God, if men could see a little 
clearer 

Or judge less harshly when they 
cannot see, 

Oh God, if men would draw a 
little nearer 

To one another, they’d be nearer 
then to Thee— 

Not Understood. 
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another privilege, and that is 
being unequal. One of the things 
that concerns me much is the 
concern that you and I have here 
in America for individual security 
and where we are looking for it. 

There must be a change. Re- 
cently I went to the President of 
a great national corporation try- 
ing to raise some money—because 
a college President is a profes- 
sional mendicant, but you needn’t 
worry, I am not asking anything 
tonight — but I went to him to 
solicit. He said “You people of 
education have something to do 
besides what you have _ been 
doing.” And I wondered what he 
meant. He said, “Follow me.” I 
went to the personnel office, and 
he said, “will you just listen to 
something, and then we will go 
out. I want to see if you observe 
what is a concern of mine.” The 
first 10 young people that came 
in to apply for jobs were inter- 
ested in the work of that great 
organization, to be sure, or. they 
wouldn’t have been there, but do 
you know that one of the first 
three questions that every one 
of those 10 asked was, “when do 
we retire?” Their average age was 


22. When do we retire! What is 
your retirement program? And 
only one got around to saying, 
“With my particular qualifica- 


tions, what are my opportunities 
for service in this great organiza- 
tion.” 

You see, we have been so anx- 
ious to get security, that we have 
gone beyond ourselves. Unlike 
the men who followed the covered 
wagons across the plains that 
many of you people have seen for 
the first time, we want security. 
guaranteed by government fiat. 
All of you have read Kipling, 
when he spoke “about something 
lost beyond the ranges.” We have 
stopped to dream dreams in Amer- 
ica. We want to be secure in our 
old age, and we are not looking 
in here (our hearts) for the secu- 
rity which made America. We are 
looking for it in Washington, D. C. 


Security in Death Only 

In my way of thinking, that is a 
weakness that should be objec- 
tively studied by the people of 
America. To me there is no equal- 
ity except in slavery. And like 
Bacon, I think there is no security 
of the sort we are looking for. I 
think it was Bacon who said, 
“When thou art finally secure, 
thou are surely dead.” I know a 
lot of people who, when they are 
dead, are not going to be secure! 
But I know what he was trying 
to say. That is the only time you 
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are going to be secure. So I go 
around speaking about the fact 
that you have got to look some- 
where else besides Washington 
for some of the security we want. 

Tne next thing that | should like 
to call your attention to is the fact 
that America, trying to give lead- 
ership to the rest of the world, 
must be strong politically, very 
strong. Because peace, like war, 
is a political achievement in a 
sense. Our pioneers had a feeling 
that down inside of them they 
could learn to govern themselves. 
For too long a time, our philosophy 
has gone from us, and we have 
said, “No, we are not capable of 
it. Our resources are deteriorat- 
ing. We have become so intricate 
and so ramified in all of our af- 
fairs, that we must centralize.” 
And that is a terrible thing for 
me to confess, being a Democrat. 
But I still believe it. And I think 
it is wrong. 


No Monopoly on Decency 
Now you have had another rev- 
olution recently in which the peo- 
ple of America rose to an occasion 


and said, “We want honor and 
dignity and decency in govern- 
ment.” Why shouldn’t our gov- 


ernment be just as honorable as 
the security traders of America? 
I have dealt with you people for 
22 years, and I have never had 
anybody tell me a lie, and I have 
never thought that any of you 


were indecent or dishonorable. 1 
have dealt with you by word of 
mouth, by telephone, and why 
can’t you be that way otherwise? 
(applause) I can see you good 
Republican people are sitting back 
smugly. You know honesty has 
come. But I am going to deflate 
you, because through history there 
is no evidence that Republicans 
have a monopoly on decency. 
(laughter) It is possible for cor- 
ruption to come again, unless you 
are alert to it constantly. It is 
not a matter confined to one party. 
And that is why I hope we will 
keep two strong parties. 


“Preserve America Week” 


The next thing is to be strong 
economically. I believe in the 
four great factors of production. 
I don’t think it is any disgrace to 
be a capitalist. I am one. I only 
have sixty-five cents, but I be- 
lieve in the great tenets of cap- 
italism. I think that labor and 
capital have to understand each 
other. I think people have to un- 
derstand the capital structure, the 
ownership structure, of our eco- 
nomic system. I think we must 
understand the idea of a division 
of labor and the dignity of all 


labor. That is why we established 
our country. 

It seems to me you people have 
lost a good bet. Maybe you have 
done it, and I don’t know it, but 
somebody ought to be getting out 
a publication. You know we have 
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“Preserve the Forest Week.” We 
have “preserve dog week.” We 
have “preserve the _ children 
week.” Why don’t we have a “Pre- 
serve America Week?” (applause) 
Why don’t we have a publication 
that might be distributed calling 
the attention of people to their re- 
sponsibilities and their opportuni- 
ties instead of our thinking con- 
stantly of just our rights. It would 
seem to me that security dealers 
might do that, and they might at 
the same time render a great 
service to America. Because I 
would like to see everybody in 
America own a share of something 
even though it had to be New 
York Central or the New Haven 
Railroad. We have a share in it 
but we are not conscious of it, 
because we do not have a certifi- 
cate that says so. 


Must Protect Our Liberties 


There is a fourth point I would 
like to make. I would like to 
protect our liberties. I have stud- 
ied communism for a long time. 
I think that communism should 
be eliminated from every place 
of high responsibility in schools, 
churches and government. But, 
in our fear of communism, I hope 
none of us will, by mass accusa- 
tions, prove people guilty because 
of their associations. In America 
a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. There are too many people 
all over the country who believe 
in the doctrire of guilt by associa- 
tion. In my Northwest country I 
know, because I was called a 
Communist recently and un- 
American because I was associ- 
ated with education which is said 
to be riddled through and through 
with communism. 

That is what I am talking about. 
This is a world of compensations. 
I would like to say that he who 
would be no slave, must consent 
to have no slaves. We mustn’t be 
slaves to prejudice and fear, and 
in your attempt to find one Com- 
munist we must not ruin the lives 
of two or three others who may be 
innocent. Americans must have a 
sense of humor. Diligently look 
for them, but don’t accuse anyone 
because he rode in the same rail- 
road car with a Communist one 
day. 

The next point I would like to 
suggest is that I would like to 
see the American people stop 
worshipping ourselves because of 
our resources. You know that isn’t 
the great genius of America. It 
isn’t its physical resources. It isn’t 
the timber and the ore. I have 
traveled, and I have found people 
who say, “Oh, it is so easy to give 
these people money. Let’s feed 
them. Let’s play Santa Claus.” I 
had one of the most refined men 
on my campus, a man from Africa, 
graduated from an English school, 
and he came to us for pre-medi- 
cal work. He has been accepted in 
two medical schools. His skin is 


as black as any coal you ever saw. 
He is one of the most refined 
men, one of the most educated 
men who ever trod our campus. I 
got him a job in two different 
cities this summer, cities of 5,000 
people in Oregon, and he had to 
give them up, because he could 
find no place in which to live. He 
is training himself to be a medical 
missionary to his people. He has 
no money to go to medical school, 
and I went to some people and 
said, “Can’t we raise money for 
him?” 

They said, “Oh no, we can do 
this job. Let’s train a white man 
and send him over there.” 

I don’t like that philosophy. 
Train people to do things for 
themselves. Because to me the 


genius that is America is our abil- 
ity to translate things from our 
noggins to our fingers. That is the 
great resource of America. Think 


that over and see if I am not right. 
I am trying to devote myself to 
that field of training people’s 
minds that they might translate 
their ideas to their fingers, 
whether it be through a shovel or 
through a scalpel or through a 
drafting board. That is the genius 
of America. 

We have another weakness that 
we don’t like to talk about. Today, 
across America, you find the one 
thing that made other civilizations 
fall, and you and I don’t think 
much about it. In days of inflation 
the cheapest thing in America is 
to make and break a home. For 
nearly every three marriages to- 
day, spirtually or legally made, 
there will be one legally dissolved. 
As an educator who must deal 
with young people, I must say that 
four out of five problems I have 
arise from broken homes of our 
country. We established this coun- 
try for the dignity of the home. 
We better recapture it. 

America and its leadership must 
be strong politically and economi- 
cally, as I indicated. Those are the 
“securities” with short maturity. 
They are selling at a premium 
right now. But there are two 
others that have been discounted. 
They are of infinite value. They 
are the long range things, the 
“growth securities,’ shall we say, 
of our modern times. It is what 
may be done through education 
and what needs to be done 
through a recognition of the force 
within the fabric of the spiritual. 
Democracy is founded on it. We 
have been hearing more about it 
in America during these last few 
months. I hope that we will recog- 
nize that essentially that is the 
biggest difference between capi- 
talism and communism. Both of us 
are material through and through. 
We are of a materialistic economy. 
But they say there is no such 
thing as the dignity of the person. 
It is the party. They say there is 
no value to the spiritual. But you 
and I do. We ought to do some- 
thing besides just say it. I think 
we ought to work at it more than 
we do. 

Those are the seven points that 
I have tried to suggest to you that 
have made America strong. And 
if we study them and believe in 
them, they can make America 


stronger, that it may go down 
through the corridors of time as 
the leader of the free world, as 
the one who is trying to give an 
honest and an objective leader- 
ship to Western civilization. 
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Peace Takes Time 

I conclude this 40 minutes that 
I have dared to take with you 
with a foursome. I like to give it 
to young people when I talk to 
them at commencement because 
they have the impetuous urge to 
do things quickly. We adults are 
like our adolescent youth. When 
we can’t do them, we get frus- 
trated and an apathy or indiffer- 
ence develops or we go fishing, 
or we have a conference some- 
where, or a convention to get 
away from it all. As I look back 
over these times, as I read history 
and as I try to interpret it now 
to you—and I say this rather 
tritely—first, the mills of the gods 
grind slowly and exceedingly fine. 
They do grind slowly, and don’t 
be discouraged and frustrated be- 
cause you can’t have peace to- 
morrow. It takes time. We may 
choose and use. But don’t give 
up, for then you lose, because you 
have abused. 

And the second thought is that 
whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad with power. 
And as you look back over many 
of the leaders in the times in 
which you and I have lived, and 
even some of those who are liv- 
ing now, you will find their mo- 
tives are for power and control. 
And you and I have a feeling and 
have a right to feel, if we do our 
job, that in due time the gods will 
destroy them because they make 
them mad with power first. 

And then the third one comes, 
and I thought of it today as I 


wandered around here thinking of 
what I might say to you tonight. 
I noticed some bees buzzing 
around out here among the flow- 
ers, and I didn’t think of that old 
story about the bees and the 
flowers, but I was observing the 
fact that the bees were awfully 
busy stealing honey. And the 
thought came to me, “Yes, that 
is terrible.” Korea has taken some 
of the honey off America in the 
form of its youth. But out of times 
of danger, and out of times of 
crisis, something big can come. 
Because, you see, as the bee steals 
honey, he is also pollinating the 
flower. 

And then the fourth one came 
to me tonight as I came in here 
between 7 and 7:30. It was twi- 
light. I looked up into the 
heavens, and this thought came 
to me.” It has to get just so dark 
before you can see the stars.” Dur- 
ing these times of twilkght, and 
even of threatened darkness, I 
have taken these moments with 


you to ask you to be the stars 
that shine. 
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